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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION*. 

With every sincere believer in divine revelatiofi, 
it is a subject of rejoicing", that the providence of 
Ood has placed within our reach, such historical 
evidence as is found sufficient for the entire defence 
of that religion which inspires the rational and con- 
lident assurance of a happy immortality beyond the 
grave. 

Deprived of this inestimable blessing, and left to 
the uncertain conjectures which might arise in the 
mind, from the contemplation of the works of na- 
ture and providence, our existence would afford us 
but little enjoyment; and that little would be con- 
stantly embittered with the reflection, that we must 
shortly part with what we hold most dear, when the 
feeble taper of life should be extinguished in the 
darkness of the grave, since the volume of nature 
and providence furnish no clear and positive evi- 
dence of any existence after this mortal tenement 
shall have crumbled into its native dust. 

The design of the following Lectures has been 
fairly to meet, and candidly answer and refute, the 
most important and popular objections which infi- 
delity has opposed to the truth and inspiration of 
revealed religion. 

The first edition^ having met with a more favoura- 
ble reception from the public, than the publisher 
anticipated, he is induced to believe that the author 
has not labored in vain to promote the interests of 
revealed religion. 

To excite inquiry, to elicit truth, to promote the 
knowledge and love of God, to spread the name and 1 
religion of Jesus Chris^ and by thus doings to ad-* 
vance the true interesfipi jgld happiness o5 ixiaoJsiwdL^ 
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have been the leading motives, in presenting these ' 
Lectures to the*public. * 

The work will be found to contain more useful 
historical information, on the subjects to which it is 
devoted, than any other of the size and "price ; and 
nothing which can reasonably offend any Christian 
of any denomination. As the work becomes known, 
it is confidently believed, that it will be found in the 
hands of those at least, who are friendly to Christ- 
ianity, and who are able to procure it. 

THE PUBLISHER. 

Providence J July^ 1831. 








LECTURE I. 



Job xxi. 15. 
«What is the Almighty, that we should serve him ? and what, 
profit should we have if we pray unto him ?" 

Such was the language of unbelief in the days of 
the patriarch Job; and such has been the language 
of those who knew not God, in every succeeding 
age. A port'-^n of mankind have, in all ages of the 
world, been found to indulge a propensity to cast off 
the restraints of fear and reverence, and finally to 
call in question the existence of the Supreme Being, 
and his government of the natural and moral world. 
And, my hearers, it requires neither the wisdom of 
Solomon, nor the inspiration of Paul, to describe the 
certain consequences of such infidelity. It pros- 
trates at a single blow, the fairest temple that ever 
graced and beautified the creation of God, the tem- 
ple OP VIRTUE ! 

But you may, perhaps, inquire; is there in crea- 
tion, a wretch, so devoid of reason and principle, as 
to deny the being of a God.'^ Yes, my friends, there 
are multitudes, who in theory deny this truth; and 
still more, who, in practice, evince that they are 
destitute of any proper sense of their accountability 
to the laws and institutions of his moral government; 
and are, therefore, in every practical sense of the 
word, involved in all the darkness of atheistical in- 
fidelity! 

It has been a question of doubtful solution, with 
some, whether there ever was a being, possessing 
moral intelligence, who could be so far blinded and 
depraved, as to call in question the truth, that a Be- 
ing of infinite power and wisdom, created and gov- 
erns the univeiifefe. But the modern boldness and 
daring attitude of skepticism has dissipated this il- 
lusion, and taught us that we have yet \o c»o\y\^\A«v 
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upon logical and philosophical principles, that the 
universe was created, and is govji^rneAby the Agen- 
cy of an infinitely wise and Almighty Being. In- 
deed, the words of our text afford sufficient evidence 
that there were men of thi^ description in former 
ages, notwithstanding all the plain and impressive 
indications of a divine and intelligent First Cause, 
scattered throughout the boundless immensity and 
endless variety of the works of creation and provi- 
dence. Hence the necessity of meeting characters 
of this description upon the ground of their own 
choice, and of employing the weapons upon which 
they profess to depend, becomes obvious to every 
candid and reflecting mind. 

Those who call in question the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, alternately affect to be very wise and 
very ignorant. At one time you may hear them ex- 
patiating upon the astonishing laws and properties 
of nature; admiring the order, regularity and har- 
mony of the physical universe, and really enthusi- 
astic in their encomiums upon the wisdom, beauty 
and exuberance of nature: They appear to take de- 
light in wandering back through the history of an- 
tique ages, and drawing from the records of olden 
time, the evidence of nature's constant and unchanff- 
ing profusion. They will often profess a profound 
veneration and respect for the wisdom of nature's 
laws, and gravely philosophize upon the moral and 
social duties of mankind. But simply ask them 
whence these laws originated; from whom sprang 
this admirable order, regularity and harmony, so 
visible in the physical universe; and who is the au- 
thor of nature, with all the profusion of blessings 
which it brings to man? and they will then change 
their position, and begin to plead thie inability of 
mankind to form any correct conclusion of the source 
whence they had their origin ; and o£jGoiu'se, endeav- 
our to persuade you, that for aughrwe know, they 
existed without beginning. With such pleas, and 
by confident appeals to man's ignorance of what h© 
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does not absolutely see, hear, feel, taste or smell, 
they have Ouccteded in many cases, in silencing 
those whose opportunities have not permitted them 
to read and investigate the subject with judgment 
and success: It may therefore be useful to push our 
inquiries still further, and if possible, sift this skep- 
tical theory to the bottom. 

What do these men, these pretended philosophers, 
mean by nature^ Do they mean any thing more than 
the materials which compose the solar system^ of which 
the globe we inhabit is a part? If this be their mean- 
ing, then nature^ according to their system, is noth- 
ing more nor less than an immense mass of simple 
and elementary substances, combining by mere ac- 
cident, and producing without design, thought, or 
reflection, all that is wise and unerring in the order 
of the seasons, all that is lovely on the face of the 
globe, all the beautiful, all the admirable variety of 
enamelled flowers, all the wholesome fruits of the 
field, with all the vast armies of moving life which 
people every realm! Nor is this all; beings possess- 
ing the faculties of thought, reflection, will and me- 
mory, are likewise the production of an unthinking, 
an unreflecting and an umoilling cause ! But reason 
would blush to admit that any cause ever produced 
an eflTect above itself, or that any efi*ect ever existed 
independent of its cause. 

Will the skeptic, to extricate himself from this ab- 
surdity, now assert that nature is intelligent ? We 
deny the assertion, and demand the proof ; for what 
is nature, but the material system of things? And is 
matter intelligent? If so, then are stocks and stones, 
trees and plants, vegetables and minerals, of every 
description. — Nay, more ; even dead and moulder- 
ing carcases are possessed of this noble and distin- 
guishing property ! Observation has long since de- 
monstrated to ifw senses, with sufiicient clearness, 
that nothing caii aflford the evidence of intelligence, 
which does not possess animal life. W\v^\^n^t \% 
destitute of intelligence^ must, of uecessvtY ^\i^ ^si^^- 
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pable of design. Matter, therefo^, being destitute 
of this property, could not have p&ducfed the order 
of nature, nor designed the existence of a single 
form, in all the vegetable kingdom ; much less the 
activity, sprightliness and intelligence, so visible 
through all the animal tribes of air and earth and 
seas. This position, therefore, is not only without 
proof, but it is absolutely unphilosophical, opposed 
to all tangible evidence, and falls little short of the 
grossest absurdity. 

Matter is capable of being moulded into every va- 
riety of form, and the ingenuity of man has convert- 
ed it to all the purposes of usefulness and conven- 
ience. But who ever dreamed that the artist was 
torturing intelligence, when shaping his iron upon 
the anvil — ^melting the precious metals, or refining 
the silver and the gold by the application of fire ? 
Who ever thought that the sculptor was inflicting 
misery upon the senseless marble and the passive 
block of wood, when plying his art, to please the 
eye and gratify the taste! And who would not blush 
to be found an advocate for such monstrous absurd- 
ities ? Yet, the supposition that intelligence is an 
original and essential property of matter, necessari- 
ly involves this conclusion; since it is a well-known 
truth, that the amputation of the smallest parts of 
an animal form, or of a being possessing life or 
knowledge, is productive of those keen sensations 
of misery which always give birth to anxiety for 
the means of escaping whatever portends their dan- 
ger of injury or pain. The hypothesis, therefore, 
that matter is necessarily possessed of intelligence, 
denotes a credulity and extravagance bordering up- 
on madness. 

Perhaps we may be told, that although matter is 
not absolutely intelligent, yet inte^^ence is the ef- 
fect of a peculiar and happy orgaiflltion of matter. 
This theory is by no means new, nor will it stand 
the test of logical investigation. It requires but a 
woment's reflection to discover thaXttus proposition 
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is a fair acknowledgment that intelligence is not co- 
eval with mattefe, but the effect of a secondary cause: 
For it supposes ^r5^, the existence of matter; second- 
ly, a peculiar organization, and thirdly, this organi- 
zation produces an effect, which is intelligence : So 
that this wonderful proposition, of Atheistical pedi- 
gree, bears its illustrious inventor in unenviable tri- 
umph, to the following climax of absurdity — matter 
is active and vamring, though entirely passive and un- 
intelligent ! It has, mlhout intelligence, produced the 
most astonishing effect, namely, a perfect system of 
organization, which indicates one of the profound- 
est designs of wisdom ! And finally, that organiza- 
tion, though equally destitute of wisdom or knowl- 
edge, has produced all the intelligence which is dis- 
played through the immensity of the heavens, and 
is inscribed on all the beauty and variety of this low- 
er world! The authors and disciples of this scheme, 
are therefore welcome to all the literary fame, and 
all the philosophical renown, which it is capable of 
yielding its primogenitors, and the whole train of 
its sapient foster-fathers. 

Let us now bestow a moment's reflection upon the 
trite reply with which we are frequently furnished 
by our skeptical opponents, to the question, whence 
originated all the beautiful scenery of nature, the 
order and perfect regularity, the infinite variety and 
harmony of the universe? They tell us with much 
assurance, that they are all produced by the laws of 
nature. But what do they mean by the laws of na- 
ture — or by any laws ? Do they not know that laws 
are the result of wisdom, of thought, reflection, cal- 
culation or design ? And can there be design, with- 
out a designer ? We have before shown that intelli- 
gence is not a property of matter ; from whence, then, 
emanated the Resign which has given birth to the 
laws of order.^'-Certainly not from an unintelligent 
source, but from a Being of infinite and unerring 
wisdom. Skeptics often, when mteYYO^^Xe^dL ^ow- 
ceming' the astonishing effects, w\\ic\\ ^.t^ ^^et^ 
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where visible throughout the world, and wliich infi- 
nitely surpass the limits of Jiumanjjgency to accom- 
plish, reply, " they are produced by the laws of na- 
ture :" But what are the laws of nature, but plans of 
intelligence or the designs of a thinking and reflect- 
ing mind? and can laws, plans or designs execute 
themselves ? Who does not 1^ now that effects are 
produced by power^ and not by law^? Laws can do 
nothing more than mark out the o^^ ^^ which ef- 
fects are to be accomplished in succession, by the 
application of physical or moral force. So that all 
this pratiiig about the wonderful effects which are 
produced by the laws of nature, is nothing more 
than a senseless jargon of unintelligible nonsense. 

Atheism has assumed still another form, and 
pleaded the absolute 6iemi7i/ of matter. But what 
authority have Atheists ever produced to prove this 
hypothesis ? Will they pretend that history war- 
rants such an assertion? They dare not do this; for 
they know that history plainly teaches the creation 
of the world. Will they assume it as a fact, that 
philosophy justifies such a conclusion? We reply, 
that philosophy is utterly incapjable of determining 
the fact, since all the evidence that can have any 
direct bearing upon the subject, is derived from rev- 
elation, and lies not in the path of philosophical 
speculation. Philosophy is nothing more nor less 
than the Joiowledge of things, natural and moral, 
grounded upon human reason and experience: And 
does reason teach us that gross particles of matter 
are intelligent and capable of designing all the beau- 
tiful order and harmony with which we are surround- 
ed? And is there any thing in the experience of hu- 
man beings which teaches them that matter is eter- 
nal, uncreated and independent? — for it must be 
independent, if it be eternal ! But who does not know 
that matter is so far subservient ^jffcuman power 
and human ingenuity, as to be conv^tted into every 
variety of form, and to every purpose of conven- 
j'ence P We have before shown that intelligence is 
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not an original property of matter; and taken a pass* 
ing notice of the hypothesis, that intelligence is the 
effect of organization: And although the gross ab- 
surdity and impossibility of this theory has been 
plainly pointed out, it may yet be useful to observe 
that the most obvious facts forbid its admission. 
For example: A shock of electric fluid will instantly 
extinguish animal life, without producing the slight- 
est change of clj|lfBnic structure: — again; withhold 
a constant supply of atmospheric air T^Api the lungs 
of any being, and it destroys animal lifeVwhile eve- 
ry organ remains unimpaired. And will any man 
have the madness and folly to contend that an ani- 
mal possesses intelligence without life ! The supposi- 
tion is too preposterous, even to be named ; and 
yet the atheistical scheme which we have noticed, 
involves this, with numerous other ab^rdities, 
equally repugnant to reason and philosophy. 

There is one plea which has been urged in favor of 
the absolute eternity of matter, which we feel bound 
to notice, as considerable dependence has been plac- 
ed upon what it supposes to be an undeniable fact. 
The advocates of this scheme assert, with great* 
apparent triumph and assurance, that matter is in- 
destructible; that it cannot be annihilated, or by 
any means made to cease or disappear. But we de- 
mand — ^how do our opponents know that matter is 
incapable of being destroyed.'^ Have they any de- 
monstrative proof of what they assert.^ Permit me, 
then, to tell them that this is a mere assumption, 
without any solid evidence for its support. Am I 
told in reply, that we cannot annihilate a single par- 
ticle of matter; that when we decompose any mate- 
rial substance, it is only separated, so that each 
particle of its composition returns to its native ele- 
ment.^ This fact is readily admitted; — but does this 
prove that mattOi; cannot be destroyed? To show 
the weakness of this argument, let me ask in re- 
turn, can we originate a single particle of matter? 
Can we create a /spire of gras§? And \a it ^WT^rnvTi^ 
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that we are not furnished u itTi the power to anni-i* 
hilate what we Inve' no power i^ originate? Agairv 
— is the inabiUty of mun, wlio is the creatnre of ^ 
day, and every moment dependent on a higher pow- 
er than he can boast, for every breath he draws, 
and for every pulsation of the heart, a sufficient 
evidence of the indestructibility of m^ftter? No man 
who possesses any thing like a fair claim to the 
gift of reason, will venture to defiBbd a proposition 
so absurd and extravagant. 

I expect, 'my hearers, to be able to prove by fair 
and tangible evidence, that the globe, which we in- 
habit, had a beginning; and if it had a beginning, it 
is evident to reason, that the same power which gave 
it being, can destroy and strike it out of existence. 

I am aware that some professors of Christianity 
have admitted, yea, even contended for the eterni- 
ty of matter: But, my friends, they know not where- 
of they affirm, or else they are Atheists in disguise. 
For how is it possible for God to be the first 
CAUSE of all things, while matter holds an existence 
coeval with himself? This theory is opposed to the 
-plain letter of revelation, which teaches us that the 
Deity " created all things; and for his pleasure they 
are and were created." It was advanced and de- 
fended by Spinoza, a Dutch atheistical philosopher, 
of the seventeenth century^ and has found its way into 
nearly all the systems of modern infidelity. 

I would now invite your attention to a few of the 
leading and direct evidences of the existence of a 
divine, omnipotent and infinitely intelligent First Cause; 
whom we call God, and who is held up to view as 
the only proper object of our highest veneration and 
praise; the Author of all worlds and all beings. In 
doing this it is proper to premise, that whatever 
had a beginning, must have had an author: for no- 
thing could be more repugnant to^j^ason, than the 
supposition that anything coulff create itself; as 
this would involve the absurdity, that a thing acted 
to produce the most astonishing effect before it ex* 
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isted! and I need not remind you that this is a gros& 
contradiction in terms. If it can therefore be prov- 
ed that there was a time when the earth did not 
exist, the fact itself will prove that it has been cre- 
ated by some power independent of itself. To this 
object then, your attention is invited. 

The doctrine which attempts to maintain the 
eternity of matter, must necessarily advocate the 
hypothesis that-tiiere has been an uninterrupted 
succession of beings like ourselves, without begin- 
ning; and the same would be true with respect 
to every kind of plant and animal which can be 
found upon the face of the globe. It will not, it 
cannot be pretended, however, that this theory is 
supported by history, tradition or philosophy; for 
all these require some original and well attested 
facts for their support. These facts being unsup- 
plied from any source, whatever, leaves the whole 
theory as a matter of mere unsupported conjecture. If 
any evidence, therefore, which opposes this conjec- 
ture, can be produced, the theory becomes inadmis- 
sible, and must be rejected as a groundless chime- 
ra, alike unworthy the confidence of the rational, 
and the support of the candid. 

Every man now in existence, knows that he did not 
create, nor cause himself to be brought into being ; 
and therefore, has the demonstrative evidence that 
he must have been produced by some cause inde- 
pendent of himself. The same must, of necessity, 
be true with respect to every man that ever exist- 
ed upon the face of the globe. You may trace the 
pedigree of man as far back as the power of imagi- 
nation can carry you, and the same fact is equally 
plain: So that it is utterly impossible to suppose a 
human being who had no beginning, or who was not 
produced by a cause independent of himself. A dif- 
ferent theory might be pleaded with some color of 
plausibility, if there were any human beings that 
w^re not subject to organic dissolution : But the 
present constitution of man forbids t\ve \v^^q\Xv^\«»* 
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Reason, therefore, founded upon experience and ob-* 
aervation, proves that there must have been a first 
man and first womauj from whom the successive gen- 
erations of the world must have had their origin. — 
To say that they were the spontaneous productions 
of nature, is no solution of the difficulty which 
awaits the adorer of nature ; for he is unable to 
point us to a single new being, or rather, species of 
animals, which has Qot existed for. ages before. So 
that assertions of the spontaneous production of an- 
imals or plants, are disingenuous, and unauthorized 
by reason, nature and revelation. 

To set this subject entirely at rest, and settle the 
controversy concerning the eternity of matter, or 
rather, the eternity of tliis globe, with all its furni- 
ture and beautiful order, we may appeal to the sci- 
ence of geology, as affording irrefragible evidence 
of a period when the earth which we inhabit was 
not formed, and when neither plant nor animal ex- 
isted. 

The most careful investigation has afforded sat- 
isfactory evidence that the interior substance of 
the earth has been deposited at different periods, 
ftnd at periods when no organic substances were 
in being. Those primitive rocks which constitute 
the internal structure of the globe, are formed in- 
to distinct strata, and deposited according to their 
specific gravity. The granite^ which is allowed to 
be the lowest and heaviest of all the strata that has 
ever been discovered; and the sienite^ which is the 
next in order and specific gravity ; afford evident 
marks of having been once in a soluble or liquid 
state ; since no other supposition will account for 
the order in which they are found, lying as they do 
in a horizontal position. These strata have been 
carefully examined by scientific observers; yet they 
have not been found to contain any remains of plants 
or animals. This fact renders it sufficiently evi- 
dent that neither plants nor animals existed at the 
periods of their formation. 
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Passing on to the next stratum of rock, we find fos» 
;<il remains of marine plants, and a few marine ani«» 
mals, in a state of petrifaction. This fact afforda 
conclusive evidence that marine plants and animals 
existed before those which are found upon the land. 
In the next and following strata, we meet with va- 
rious kinds of marine and land plants and animals, 
and in great abundance : No reason can be offered 
why land productions, such as plants and animals, 
should not be found in the third stratum of primitive 
rock, if they existed at the time when this stratum 
was formed. The conclusion, therefore, is irresist- 
ible, that they were not created till after this stra- 
tum was formed. 

The science of geology, then, affords conclusive 
evidence, that there has been a time when neither 
plants nor animals had any existence ; hence it be- 
comes undeniable, that their creation was effected 
by some power that is infinitely above the utmost 
stretch of human comprehension. For it must be 
obvious th^t no human power can perpetuate exis- 
tence after it is produced ; and if so, it must be 
equally certain that no earthly power could ever 
originate existence itself : Hence we arrive at the 
undeniable conclusion, that some Being, or Power, 
perfectly independent of all the vast creation, must 
have existed anterior to it, and is its divine author. 

The hypothesis, that the primitive rocks were 
once in a soluble or liquid state, may be rendered 
plain and obvious by a simple and easy experiment. 
Take an equal proportion of each stratum, and re- 
duce them to an impalpable powder; place these in 
a glass tube or cylinder, with a quantity of water ; 
agitate them by shaking, till they are in a state of 
perfect confusion or chaos ; then place the vessel 
where it will be at rest, and in a short time the par- 
ticles of each will settle according to their specific 
gravity, so as visibly to form the distinct strata, and 
in the precise order in which they are fo\\vv\ *\\\ \)sv.^ 
bowels of the earth, 
S 
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After the introduction of these facts and argrr- 
ments, it may perhaps be acknowledged by skeptics, 
that all things visible had a beginning ; and that 
they were produced by some mise and powerful^ yet 
unhwwn cause. And will such men still deny the 
being of Grod ! About what are they contending ? 
Certainly not about /ac^5; but about mere words and 
names! A quibble, at which the most fastidious skep- 
tic must blush in his sober and reflecting moments. 
For a being infinitely wise, and powerful, and good, 
is held up by revelation, as the Author and preserv- 
er of the universe. 

In speaking of the divine character, it is proper 
to remark, that as the Author of all creation^ he must 
have been uncreated^ and therefore, existing of ne- 
cessity from eternity. He must eternally have pos- 
sessed all the attributes which now characterize 
him ; since it would be as impossible for any being 
to produce his own attributes, as it would be to pro- 
duce his own existence. It follows, therefore, that 
such a being must of necessity be perfectly inde- 
pendent of all contingencies in the mode of his ex- 
istence ; since no cause anterior to himself could 
have existed to determine what that mode of exist- 
ence should be. Again ► — The Creator of all things 
must possess all his divine attributes to an unlimit- 
ed extent ; as no possible cause could have existed 
to prescribe any limits; since this hypothesis would 
suppose a cause prior to the first ; which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. That God is omnipotent, is too 
clearly demonstrated by the countless variety and 
magnitude of his works, toadmit of denial or doubt. 
And it is equally certain, that all other attributes 
which he may possess, are likewise unbounded, 
since no anterior being or power existed to give 
them limits. The primary or essential attributes 
which we ascribe to the Supreme Being, are wis- 
dom, power and goodness. These are all testified 
hy the works of creation and providence. His wis- 
^om devised the perfect design of the vast creation^ 
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and provided for all possible contingencies whioh 
might transpire. His power insures the execution 
of all his designs, and upholds and sustains unnum- 
bered worlds and beings: and his infinite goodness 
takes delight in promoting and perfecting the hap- 
piness of his creatures. All other perfections which 
are supposed to dwell in him, are rather different 
displays of the power, wisdom aifd goodness of God, 
than original and primary attributes of the divine 
nature. Who can gaze upon the Solar System, or 
stretch his thoughts into the unbounded immensity 
of space, where millions of suns and systems are 
displayed, without feeling impressed with the deep- 
est conviction of the magnificence of the wisdom 
and power of their divine original ! Well may we 
give vent to the sentiments of pious admiration, in 
the appropriate language of the Royal Psalmist — 
*' The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the 
firmament showeth his handy work. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge. There is no speech, nor language, where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world." — Ps. xix. 1-4. But we must leave this sub- 
lime field of unspeakable magnificence and beauty, 
to survey those works of the Creator whicji are 
within our more immediate reach. 

Who can contemplate the innumerable beings of 
every form and of every grade, which people the 
globe ; with all their diversity of wants and powers, 
and their admirable adaptation to all the purposes 
of activity and pleasure ; together with the ample 
stores which an universal providence hath supplied 
to satisfy the wants of every living thing ; and re- 
sist the conviction, that a Being infinitely wise and 
good has brougiit them into existence ? Who can 
reflect upon the exquisite skill which is displayed 
in the configuration of the various organs of the hu- 
man system ; the perfection of all its parts to an- 
swer the purposes for which they wete i\^'?^\s^v^^^ 
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and especially the incomparable workmanship and 
mechanical powers of the eye, and not be led to 
confess a wisdom and a hand divine in their forma- 
tion ? Indeed, they display such evident marks of 
the power, wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
that we are led to conclude that the most criminal 
stupidity alone, can fail to observe them with emo- 
tions of sincere pleasure and gratitude. How is it 
possible for an intelligent being to doubt the exist- 
ence of God, when he beholds himself surrounded 
by such an infinite variety as must astonish every 
beholder, and which can scarcely fail to captivate 
the soul with admiration at the astonishing skill 
and contrivance which are every where displayed 
throughout the countless whole ? In a word — the 
varying seasons of the year, loaded and crowned 
with the profusion of the divine bounty, join in 
sweet accordance with the voice of inspiration, in 
announcing that " Grod left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness." 

What has been ofFerred is deemed sufficient to 
show that the proofs afforded by physical science ; 
and the metaphysical and philosophical evidences 
which are drawn from the open volume of nature 
and providence, render a belief in the existence of 
the Supreme Being, a most easy, rational and una- 
voidable exercise of the understanding. And we 
can scarcely conceive it possible for any man to sup- 
port a fair claim to intelligence, who, amidst all the 
evidences of design which are every where display- 
ed in the kingdom of nature, can deny the glorious 
being and attributes of the Maker and Preserver of 
all systems, worlds and beings. 

If then, the existence and attributes of God be 
admitted, and I can discover no reason for their de- 
nial, since the whole volume of nature is crowded 
with evidences of their certainty ; there can be no 
impossibility in the supposition of his making a re- 
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velation of his character, truth and designs to man; 
for it is a proposition self-evident to every human 
being, that he possesses moral intelligence, and is 
capable of constant improvements and the noblest 
attainments in the science of moral virtue and hap- 
piness. What possible reason, then, can be urged 
that man should not be furnished with that kind of 
instruction which is so perfectly suited to the ele- 
vation of his moral nature ? No reason can be as- 
signed why he should not be the subject of such a 
revelation, except it can be shown that he is not in 
a condition to need its instruction. But this cannot 
be shown ; nor shall we allow the enemies of reve- 
lation to take it for granted, since it is totally inad- 
missible^ and contrary to the testimony of universal ex- 
perience. Matter of fact has long since proved that 
mankind are short-sighted and erring mortals — that 
they often mistake the path of happiness, fall into 
acts of indiscretion, commit atrocious wickedness, 
destroy their own peace and involve the happiness 
of those around them. The more ample and pure, 
therefore, the moral instruction which man receives, 
the less liable will he be to become a prey to the 
numerous evils and miseries which are inseparable 
from a life of depravity and wickedness. And the 
more constant, unremitting and sincere, his atten- 
tion becomes to the pure and holy rules which it 
prescribes, the more refined and elevated will be 
his enjoyment. I can scarcely conceive it necessa- 
ry to say to you, my hearers, that what we call a 
revelation from God, contains the purest system of 
morality which has ever been presented for the ob- 
servance of man. Indeed, this fact has been ac- 
knowledged by the ablest writers who have ever 
espoused the cause of infidelity. Admitting, there- 
fore, that the Being who created man possesses the 
attributes of infinite wisdom and love, reason would 
inevitably lead us to expect from him a revelation 
of his wHJ and his Hhith. 
Having, as we believe, adduced 8\i&c\eiiti^v\dLeucfc 
3* 
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to establish in the rational and reflecting mind the 
belief of a supreme and intelligent First Cause, the J 
unerring Ruler of the whole universe ; and shown ' 
the consistency of the hypothesis that he has re- 
vealed his mind and will to man, we shall now de- s 
vote a few reflections upon the nature of that ser- J 
vice which he requires of his intelligent offspring. 

The perfections of the divine nature must neces- 
sarily impress us with the conviction that he pos- 
sesses all the resources of infinite enjoyment within 
himself, and therefore could never require any ser- 
vice from the creature man to promote his own hap- 
piness, that being already infinitely full and pe'rfect. 
The conclusion is then unavoidable, that he re- 
quires no service of his creatures, except that which 
would conduce to their own, and the happiness of 
beings like themselves. That man was formed for 
activity, is too evident from his constitution, both 
of body and mind, to require a single argument for 
its support. And is any conclusion more consistent 
with the dictates pf reason, than that a being of 
perfect goodness should direct these powers to be 
employed in such a manner as to promote the secu- 
rity of his present enjoyment and refine his soul for 
higher attainments of moral perfection and happi- 
ness } No man can be found in human society, who 
does not feel and know that he possesses the gift of 
moral intelligence ; and if it were consistent for the 
Author of nature to furnish him with such powers, 
what reason can be assigned why the Deity should 
not impose on him such obligations as nre corres- 
pondent to the nature and extent of those distin- 
guishing powers which he has bestowed ? Indeed, 
the possession of these powers were vain and use- 
less, if wisdom had not assigned them some suitable 
exercise, or directed their employment to some use- 
ful end. 

The inquiry may now, and will doubtless be urg- 
ent/; what are the services whiA God requires of 
Jiis intelligent oSspria^ ? We aaswei \ t\ve^ ^^ '^jy&\. 
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such services as might rationally be expected would 
be demanded by a being of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness. They require us to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the character of God, and to make him the ob- 
ject of supreme love and adoration, as the inex- 
haustible source of all perfection and happiness. — 
To love him with all the heart, mind and strength, 
as the surest means of securing that constant obe- 
dience, which would invariably promote our own, 
and the highest enjoyment of the moral creation of 
God. In a word ; the sum of all his moral require- 
ments is to imitate the displays of his justice, his 
wisdom and his benevolence. To "love one an- 
other with pure hearts, fervently ; out of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned." To cultivate 
peace and friendship with all mankind ; " to love our 
enemies, to do good to them that hate us, to bless 
them that curse us, and pray for them that despite- 
fuUy use and persecute us." This would render us 
the practical imitators of our Father in heaven ; an 
unspeakable blessing to the world; qualify us for the 
approbation of God, and the highest enjoyments of 
which our natures are susceptible. Surely, then, the 
service which God requires is of the most ennobling 
kind, and the most honorable, as well as the most 
advantageous employment of our powers. And in- 
stead of questioning the authority of these obliga- 
tions, we ought rather to rejoice and thank God that 
he has furnished us with powers for their perform- 
ance. Is it now demanded, " What is the Almighty 
that we should serve him ?" We answer ; He is the 
glorious sovereign of heaven and earth ; on whom 
all creatures depend, and at the bar of whose im- 
partial justice we must all render an account for the 
improvement of our time, our talents, and all the 
blessings and privileges which his wisdom and boun- 
ty bestow. Hence the necessity of diligence and 
constant perseverance in all the duties aiid^etN\a^^ 
which he requiremEtt our hands. 
/ shall now pass to a few remark xipon t\ve ^^^ 
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priety , reasonableness, duty and necessity of prayer. 

Prayer is the devout aspiration of the soul, the 
offering up of our desires to the God and Father of 
the spirits of all flesh. To this religious exercise, 
objections of various kinds have been offered. It 
has been pronounced inconsistent with the senti- 
ments which we ought to entertain of the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator: For we are 
told that Jehovah knows all our wants, and will, if 
consistent with what he knows to be for his glory 
and our good, be&tow all needed blessings, without 
being importuned by weak and erring man. As 
plausible as this objection may appear, it is both un- 
sound and deceptive: For as parents, you are aware 
of most of the wants and necessities of your child- 
ren, before they are expressed, or even known to 
these children; and would you consider it improper, 
or incompatible with that filial and dignified respect 
which they ought to pay to you, to enumerate their 
wants, and ask the display of your kindness in sup- 
plying those wants? So far from this, you would 
consider it rather a mark of rfwrespccHf- they neg- 
lected to ask the bestowment of your favor. 

Again. — Prayer is an acknowledgment of our de- 
pendence on God, for all the blessings and mercies . 
which our condition requires. And is it not one of 
the strongest expressions of our sense of depend- 
ence to bow before the throne of the universe, in 
humble invocation for the blessings which he alone 
can bestow? That it is eminently calculated to pro- 
mote and keep alive the virtues of humility and 
meekness, is evident from the very nature of the 
exercise which the duty implies. 

It is also proper to remark, that prayer is neces- 
sary to excite and maintain the duties of gratitude 
and devotion. For it is a fact, attested by common 
observation and common experience, that what we 
receive without asking for, seldom commands a 
srrateful return, or a thankful triMte of the heart. 
And so far as the duty of devotion toCiodL\ac.o\v- 
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cerned, prayer is absolutely essential to its exist- 
ence; for whoever neglects the wholesome duty oi' 
prayer, will be sure to cast off most of the salutary 
restraints of religious fear. 

The duty of prayer is equally necessary in keep- 
ing alive a sense of the divine presence : And where 
is the man whose thoughts and moral feelings would 
not be chastened and his life amended, by a sober 
conviction that God is present with him, and is fa- 
miliar with all the secrets of his soul and all the 
purposes of his heart ? 

It is the means which God has appointed for the 
depressed and afflicted mind to unburden itself and 
cast off its gloomy thoughts and cares, and catch a 
glimpse of heavenly glory and peace. It is one of 
the highest privileges which we can enjoy in this 
vale of tears, to draw nigh to God in prayer and 
thanksgiving, and hold communion with our Maker. 
Then is the world with all its busy cares, dismissed, 
while God and heavenly things gently absorb the 
powers of reflection, and kindle up unspeakable rap- 
tures in the conscious soul. 

No privilege ought more highly to be prized than 
that of bending with reverence before the throne 
of mercy and love, in devout acknowledgment of 
our dependence upon God, and in the spirit of unaf- 
fected humility to implore his grace in the forgive- 
ness of our sins, and to seek the salutary instruc- 
tions of his wisdom to direct us in the faithful dis- 
charge of every duty. Here, at the footstool , of 
heaven, the afflicted heart may pour forth its strong 
desires, present its needy condition, and commit all 
its interests to him who delights to communicate 
his favors and extend his gracious protection and 
relief to the suffering and the oppressed. Nor is 
this duty incompatible with the first dictates of the 
law of nature: For it cannot be denied that the bur- 
iden of affliction gives birth to those ardent desires 
rfthe soul, and acts as an impelling force in movmo; 
liLs to seek the assistance of a superior agency ^ »:^\^V 
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prompts us to lean upon a power which is indepen- 
dent of ourselves. 

Prayer is a duty every where enjoined by the 
authoritative language of holy inspiration, and sanc- 
tioned by the Imninous examples of patriarchs and 
prophets, from time immemorial ; by the precept 
and worthy example of the Son of God, and by the 
examples and commands of all his apostles, to whom 
the unerring instructions of the spirit of divine in- 
spiration were given. So that reason, nature and 
revelation, all harmonize to impress this duty upon 
the mind of man. 

It is true that the Deity can neither be benefitted, 
affected, nor changed by the prayers of his creatures; 
but it is man, himself, that is benefitted, aflfected 
and changed. It is a method appointed by infinite 
wisdom to relieve the troubled mind of its sorrows 
and its woes; to tranquilize the feelings of the heart, 
and to strengthen and renew the confidence of the 
soul in the God of the whole earth. 

Finally, Prayer is evidently a duty, which, ac- 
cording to the scriptures, has been enjoined by the 
Creator and Preserver of the world. This fact be- 
ing admitted, it follows of necessity that it is the 
subject of reward, and is therefore connected with 
blessing's which will not, and cannot in equity, be 
received and enjoyed without a compliance with the 
command. So that he who '' casts off fear and re- 
strains prayer," robs himself of heaven's blessing ; 
withholds the honor which is due to God; incurs the 
disapprobation of the Sovereign of all worlds, and 
brings condemnation and misery to himself. Let 
these considerations sink deep into our hearts; and 
when we retire from this public assembly to our re- 
spective habitations, let the importance of those 
services which God requires, impress us with grati- 
tude, solemnity and joy; and lead us to seek, in se- 
cret retirement of the heart, a peaceful and prayerful 
intercourse with our Maker; that we may ever bear 
the seal of his divine approbation, and enjoy tho 
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sweet and cheering " promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come." 

In the course of Lectures which has been com- 
menced this evening, it is my intention, by divine 
permission, to lay before you, a brief but plain and 
systematicsd defence of divine revelation. This con- 
tains the only charter of all our choicest hopes, and 
is the only true and infallible guide to immortality 
and eternal life. 
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*< The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
it together." 

In my former Lecture, I laboured, (and I trust 
not without some degree of success,) to prove, from 
the evidences of nature and the demonstrations of 
physical science, the being and attributes of God; 
and to deduce from the evidences of the divine ex- 
istence and government of God, the nature of that 
service which must be acceptably to him as a 
guardian, friend and Parent. 

We endeavored to show by the most plain and 
undeniable facts which are brought to light by the 
science of geology, that there must have been a 
time when the globe which we inhabit did not exist 
as a solid body, but was in a confused, soluble and 
chaotic state. — That the particles which constitute 
the internal structure of the earth were deposited 
in perfect order, according to their specific gravity. 
That in the lower strata of the primitive rocks of 
which the earth is composed, no fossil remains are 
to be found, which demonstrates, that at the time 
those substances were deposited, there existed nei 
ther plants nor animals; otherwise some remains o 
them would have been there deposited, as well ae 
in the other strata which lie nearer the surface, 
where such remains are found in a state of petrifac- 
tion, in all their profusion of variety. 

We were led by these facts to the unavoidable* 
conclusion, that there was a time when the earth 
did not exist, and when neither the vegetable nor 
animal kingdoms were in being: And if there wai- 
a period when these did not exist, they must have 
been produced by some power which was indepen 
dent of them: For it would be an affront to commoit 
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cense to say that they produced themselves, as this 
would be nothing less than to affirm that they acted 
and produced the most astonishing effects before 
they existed! or, in other words, that nonentity pro- 
duced the reality of all things! 

In that Lecture, an appeal was made to the per- 
fect order and harmony, which every where prevail 
throughout the physical universe, as affording de- 
monstrative evidence that the cause by which they 
were produced must of necessity be possessed of 
perfect wisdom and inconceivable power. 

It was shown that design was too apparent 
through the infinite variety of nature, to leave a 
rational doubt upon the intelligent mind, that they 
were the production of the combined energies of in- 
finite intelligence and omnipotence: While the ca- 
pacities of the whole animal creation, for enjoyment, 
suited to their various natures; with the ample pro- 
vision which is made for their respective wants and 
desires, were called in to support the conclusion 
that the Being who created and governs the count- 
less whole, must be perfect in wisdom, almighty in 
power, and unlimited, or unconfined in goodness. 

Having arrived at this legitimate conclusion, by 
the aid of sensible objects, and established the fact 
of the divine existence by the undeniable evidences 
of nature; we briefly considered the kind of service 
which such a Being might be reasonably supposed 
to require of those on whom he had bestowed the 
gift of reason, and fixed the moral image of his 
own nature, which could be none other than that of 
imitating his goodness by efforts to promote the 
true interest and happiness of our species, whose 
condition is evidently such as to admit of continual 
improvement. We also offered some plain and 
pointed arguments, showing the fitness, the duty, 
the reasonableness, necessity and moral influence 
of prayer. 

With this brief notice of our introductory Lec- 
ture, we shall proceed to the object proposed; name- 
4 
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ly, to offer a regular course of Lectures in deiencc 
of divine revelation. 

It would be a vain and useless labour to defend 
revelation, unless it could be made to appear that 
mankind needed such a revelation. The object 
therefore of our present labours will be to establish 
the fact that the condition of the world was such as 
to require a revelation from €rod for the improve- 
ment and happiness, the moral virtue and useful- 
ness of its inhabitants. To accomplish this object, 
we shall plainly and faithfully contrast the situation 
of man, while left to the sole guidance of nature, 
reason and philosophy, with his condition and im- 
provements under the light of revelation: This will 
afford us a fair opportunity of judging whether a 
revelation was, or was not necessary to enlarge the 
sphere of his usefuTness, and to advance the knowl- 
edge, refinement and happiness of human society. 

In doing this, we will not be so ungenerous as to se- 
lect the most barbarous and ignorant nations which 
the history of the heathen world presents, but we 
will select the most polished and enlightened na- 
'tions, where we find most to admire and approve: 
Where nature has shed her kindest gifts, and where 
philosophy has exerted her powers and diffused her 
happiest influence; and if these will not bear a com- 
parison with those nations who have been favored 
with the light of revelation, the necessity of such a 
revelation will be too clearly established to admit of 
a fair and reasonable doubts 

It would be impossible to determine with any de*- 
gree of certainty, what discoveries human reason 
would be capable of making, unless we survey its 
acquisitions and discoveries, independent of the 
lights and improvements which revelation has fur- 
nished. We can only arrive at an accui*ate investi- 
gation of its powers, by examining what it has 
brought to light, when it stood unaided and alone. 
• It cannot be denied, that in the days of Socratesy 
PhUo and Ciceroy science unveiled her splendors^ 
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and exerted her powers for the enlightening and 
improvement of mankind: Nor can it be denied that 
philosophy was then in the very zenith of her glo- 
ry, or that reason had attained the meridian of her 
strength. But we demand, (and the demand is 
made with confidence,) whether reason, science and 
philosophy, in their combined efforts, produced any 
system so honorable to the Supreme Being; so con- 
genial to the wants and happiness of man; so fruit- 
ful in the glories of moral excellence, or so refined 
in the hopes and virtues to which it gave birth, as 
that system of truth which revelation has unfolded 
to the view of the world? The most hardened and 
unblushing skepticism dare not answer this question 
in the affirmative. For skeptics know that such an 
assertion would be confronted by the most stubborn 
facts. 

The splendid elucidations of the divine benignity; 
the unspeakable consolations of mercy and grace; 
the endless felicities of eternal life, and the inde- 
scribable glories of immortality, were neither recog- 
nised by the philosophy of Socrates and Plato, nor 
embracedH^y the flowing periods which have thrown 
so much lustre around the character of the Roman 
orator. The depth of scientific research, which was 
the boast of Greece; the polite literature which dis- 
tinguished the Athenians; and the senatorial wis- 
dom which illuminated the halls of imperial Rome, 
fall equally short of elevating the mind to the sub- 
lime heights to which it is exalted by the powerful 
and glorious light of revelation. 

The faithful records of history present us with a 
gloomy picture of the moral condition of man, when 
left solely to the guidance of nature and reason. — 
Although surrounded with the beauty and luxuri- 
ance of nature; though enchanted with the vivify- 
ing influence of spring; surrounded with the glories 
of simimer; loaded with the plenteous fruits of au-' 
tumn, and taught by experience to lay by a store of 
the blessings of Providence to supply his wants ia 
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the dreary period of winter; man, with all his ad- 
vantages and blessings, formed but vague and im- 
perfect conjectures of the source whence these 
blessings flowed. 

He saw that the seasons had their appointed pe- 
riods, and was therefore led to conclude that an 
overruling intelligence presided over the destinies 
of nature. Hence an atheist was viewed as the most 
astonishing phenomenon, and as a monster among 
men. Still, having no clear conceptions of any ex- 
istence distinct from matter, he was led to suppose 
that the Author of the universe might be visible. — 
And what object could so naturally and forcibly at- 
tract his attention, as the luminous king of day; 
from whose influence so many blessings and com- 
forts were enjoyed? If any visible object was wor- 
thy of divine adoration, the Persians might well be 
excused for rearing an altar to the Sun, and bowing 
down with devout adoration to this most glorious 
of all visible objects. Next to the Suuj the MooUj 
which dispelled the gloom of night, and marked the 
distinct periods into which the year was divided, 
was thought worthy to share in the divine honors 
which were almost universally paid to the ruler of 
day. 

It is sufiiciently apparent from history, that the 
sun and moon were worshipped by the Pheenicians, 
Canaanites, Chaldeans, Moabites, and in fact by all 
the eastern nations, from the earliest periods to 
which their history can be traced. Baal (the sun) and 
Astaroth {the moon) which is also called m scripture, 
the queen of heaven, were objects of universal adora- 
tion throughout the heathen world. The idolMoloch, 
so often mentioned in scripture, signifies the same, 
as Baal, a king, or ruler, and is therefore supposed 
to be the sun. Diana (or the moon) the goddess of 
hunting and the goddess of months, was called in 
scripture, as we have before remarked, " the queen 
of heaven." After the sun and moon, the smallei* 
luminaries, which bestud the boundless concave, 
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were considered of the same nature with the sun 
and moon, and therefore entitled to share with them 
the honors of worship, though not to the same ex- 
tent, on account of the inferiority of their apparent 
glory. 

During the Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Grecian and 
Roman monarchies, the sun, the moon, the planets 
and the fixed stars were all adored as gods ; and 
while the adoring Persian reared his altar to the 
Sun, and the Greek bowed with reverence at the 
shrine of Saturn, the deluded worshipper of the 
Queen of Heaven, rent the air with the acclamation 
'^ Great is Diana of the EphesiansP^ Nature was also 
worshipped under the name of this goddess, as the 
mother of all things, which will account for the pe- 
culiar appearance of her statues, covered from the 
shoulders to the lower extremities of the waist, with 
the emblems of nutriment, for the support of her 
children, which were represented upon all the body 
and limbs below, by the heads of various animals. 

The objects which were worshipped by the an- 
cient heathen, are too numerous for a minute detail. 
In Egypt, besides the most grotesque figures of an- 
imals; or symbolical figures, compounded of man, 
and some animal; as the head of a dog on the body 
of a man; the head of a cat on the body of a wo- 
man ; they worshipped oxen, crocodiles, serpents, 
fisparrow-hawks, ravens, insects, and even the herbs ^ 
of their gardens : strange objects, indeed, to receive 
divine honors ! 

The heathen had idols of all sorts to worship ; 
idols of gold, silver, brass, stone, wood, potters' 
earth, stars, spirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, 
trees, fountains, and even rough stones ! The Ara- 
bians, before the days of Mahomet, paid divine ho- 
nors to a certain black stone, which at this day is 
fastened in the wall at the temple of Mecca, and is 
devoutly kissed by Mahometans. They adored, in 
addition to this stone, spears, lances, great beams 

of timber, fire, animals, the sun, moon, stars, earth, 

.4* 
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flowers, plants, trees and fountains ! And we may 
add; the ancient Gauls andjGrermans, had scarce 
any other gods. 

These idolators attributed to many of their gods 
and goddesses, the most ungovernable passions, and 
in their devotions they practiced the most abomina- 
ble obscenity and lewdness. This fact can easily 
be accounted for, if we reflect for a moment upon 
the probable causes which gave birth to their idola- 
try. This undoubtedly originated in the darkness 
of their minds, ignorance, vanity, pride, love of 
pleasure, fondness for sensible objects, libertinism, 
and in strong animal passions ; the excessive afiec- 
tion of lovers ; the mistaken tenderness of a father 
for his child ; the husband for the wife, and the wife 
for the husband ; great respect of subjects for their 
Prince, and of children for their parents ; gratitude 
to the memory of benefactors ; the splendid quali- 
ties of statesmen, and that admiration which the ex- 
ploits of heroes and conquerors has almost univer- 
sally excited ; together with the indelible impres- 
sion which has through all ages been fixed upon the 
human mind, of the existence of a Divine and Su- 
perior Cause. These have induced man to pay su- 
perstitious respect, worship and adoration, to what 
he loved, admired, esteemed, feared, or honored ta 
great excess. 

The thought suggested itself to the minds of the 
ancients, that a resemblance of the gods which they 
worshipped, was desirable, to heighten the fervor 
of their devotions ; hence images A;»^ere raised and 
multiplied to an astonishing extfent. But the infatu- 
ation of man at length became so great, that every 
object around him was deified. A conqueror, who 
• had desolated kingdoms, deluged nations in blood, 
caused rivers of tears to flow, and rent the hearts 
of widows and orphans with anguish which defies 
the power of language to describe, received divine 
f honors from those who were deluded by his exploits, 
ftnd dazzled with the splendor of his military achieve- 
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merits. A successful agriculturist was adored, as 
presiding over the productions of the earth ; a suc- 
cessful astronomer at Babylon was worshipped as 
the Mtig of heaven ; a man who announced the re- 
turn 01 periodical winds, was supposed to have 
charge of the storms, and therefore worshipped un- 
der the name of jEoIus. Another, who braved the 
fury of the winds and waves, and conducted his frail 
bark across the ocean in safety, was supposed to be 
a god, and a constellation in the heavens still bears 
the name of the hero and his ship ; while another, 
by discovering the medicinal virtues of plants, was 
deified as the god of medicine, and worshipped under 
the name of Esculapius. We may add to all these, 
that tyrants after tyrants were deified by their suc- 
cessors, till the supposed infernal regions were 
crowded with cruel, merciless, and revengeful gods! 

Those gods which were worshipped in some coun- 
tries as supreme, held only a subordinate place in 
others ; so that their deluded worshippers were con- 
tinually disagreeing, as to which of them the honor 
of supreme worship belonged. They were more gen- 
erally agreed, however, as to the character and at- 
tributes of their gods, and that, what they termed 
divine honors, belonged to each and every one ; 
and this fact will account for the astonishing num- 
ber of about thirty thousand^ which were enrolled in 
the catalogue at Rome, and to whom divine honors 
were authorized to be paid by the Roman laws. 

Of all the gods which were worshipped by the 
heathen, Jupiter, who is called the son of Saturn, 
and was said to have stripped his father of the king- 
dom of Crete, and who is supposed to have lived 
within three hundred years of the time of Moses, 
was almost universally adored as the supreme god, 
and as having the government of heaven and earth. 
He is represented by the heathen mythology as giv- 
ing to his brother Neptune the government of the 
sea, and to Pluto, the government of hell. The 
character which history ascribes to him is that of 
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one of the most adulterous, and otherwise unclean 
wretches that ever breathed. From the time of 
Alexander the Great, he was held in the highest 
veneration, both by the Greeks and Latins. His, 
with the character of many other of the heathen 
gods, will account for the obscene and lascivious 
rites of heathen worship, which have branded with 
the deepest, but merited infamy, the idolatry of the 
ancients. 

I have now given you a brief summary of the ob- 
jects which were worshipped by those nations who 
were left to the sole direction of nature, reason and 
philosophy : And I ask you to compare them to the 
glorious object of adot'ation which revelation unfolds 
to the mental view of man. Compare them with 
that God who has revealed himself as the infinite 
fountain of power and intelligence: the Creator and 
governor of all worlds: unchangeable in all the de- 
feigns of his infinite wisdom and goodness; and then 
decide for yourselves, which is the most rational 
and ennobling, the service of those detestable char- 
acters, or the service and worship of this only liv- 
ing and true God. 

The worship which the ancients paid to Jupiter, 
Venus and Bachus, was too obscene and abominable 
to be described. Lasciviousness, debauchery and 
drunkenness were sanctioned, encouraged, applaud- 
ed and practiced^ under the venerable name of re- 
ligion. The more infamous and beastly these rights 
were, the more acceptable they were supposed to 
be to the gods they worshipped. But modesty com- 
pels us to draw a veil over the scenes of such de- 
pravity and wickedness. Yet, whoever has read 
the satires of Juvenal, or perused the history of 
those times, will instantly acknowledge the faithful- 
ness of the picture of their enormities, as delinea- 
ted by St. Paul, in his epistle to the Romany, chap. i. 
v. 21 — 32, In a word, their deeds were so shocking 
and detestable, that the early christians were for- 
bidden to have them even named in their assem'bUes. 
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Besides the disgusting and licentious rite^ to which 
we have alluded, the most shocking inhumanity 
and barbarity was practiced in their worship. It 
was a common custom among the Carthagenians to 
sacrifice children to Saturn, and thus to outrage ev- 
ery feeling of humanity. At one time when Agath- 
ocles was about to besiege Carthage, two hundred chil- 
dren of the first families were offered in sacrifice: 
and on each returning period for the annual sacri- 
fice, it was customary for those who had no chil- 
dren to purchase them of the poor, for this horrid 
rite! Innocent children were devoted to the most 
awful death by theif parents, that of being burnt 
alive in sacrifice, to appease the wrath, or secure 
the favour of their abominable gods ! 

In the liie of Themistocles, as related by Plutarch, 
we have a striking exemplification of their horrid 
barbarity. When Themistocles was about to sac- 
rifice upon the Admiral galley, at Athens, three 
beautiful captives were brought to him, richly attir- 
ed with gold vests, and were said to be the children 
of the sister of Xerxes. As soon as Euphrantides, 
who was supposed to be a prophet, and who presid- 
ed at the ceremony, saw them, he demanded them 
as an additional sacrifice. The Athenian Admiral, 
though shocked with the inhumanity of the thought^ 
and extremely rductant to comply with his demand, 
was, however, forced to submit, by the urgent clam- 
ors of the populace; and these unfortunate youths 
were accordingly immolated. 

These few examples are only mentioned as a spec- 
imen of the horrid barbarity and cruelty, which al- 
most every where prevailed in heathen countries, 
and which formed one of the most prominent fea- 
tures in the character of their worship. I have for- 
borne to mention the thousands that have been sacr 
rificed by the Druids, or the millions that have per- 
ished in every heathen country by the same super- 
stitions, and only selected a few of the most polished 
and enlightened of the heathen countries whecG 
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these horrid atrocities have been performed. These 
appalling scenes continued to be acted, over and 
over, until the light of revelation dispelled the gloom 
of their ignorance. But we must pursue their his- 
tory. 

In the character of their civil institutions, there 
was little more to admire than in their religions. — 
Vice was almost universally tolerated, and the prin- 
ciples of humanity outraged in every variety of form. 
Implacable hatred was cherished as a virtue, and an 
unforgiving spirit held the rank of bold and manly 
fortitude. Suicide was eulogized by poets and his- 
torians as a mark of great mental strength, and the 
certain evidence of a heroic mind. One of the wis- 
est lawfifivers of which the heathen world could 
boast, ordained that all infants should be exposed 
to perish, which were in any respect defective or 
maimed ; or who, from any apparent constitutional 
weakness, did not hold out the prospect of being ser- 
viceable to the state. Th\x^ infanticide was not only 
tolerated, but expressly enjoined by the institutions 
of Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator, and rigidly ob- 
served by that people for ages. The natural and 
unavoidable result of such unfeeling institutions, 
was a most pernicious system of morals. Deprav- 
ity was the le^timate fruit of such a barbarous sys- 
tem of government. There was, indeed, a few, who 
inculcated different sentiments, and sometimes plea- 
ded the cause of humanity with much eloquence 
and pathos. But their example was so pernicious, 
that their better code of precepts had very little in- 
fluence upon the manners of their countrymen. — 
And in reading the history of the heathen world, it 
is extremely difficult to determine what they called 
vice, unless it was the weakness of cowardice. 

The Emperors of Rome were stained with every 
species of impurity and wickedriess ; if we but trace , 
them to the retirements of the palace, where " they 
practiced all manner of uncleanness with greediness. '^ 

Their systems of philosophy were in some re- 
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Kpects refined, but they were not adapted to the 
mental degradation of the great mass of the com- 
mon people, and therefore failed to produce any sa- 
lutary effect upon their morals. The multitude 
were left to grope in darkness, because they could 
not comprehend the refinements of the philosophy 
of that age, and therefore were abused with the 
grossest absurdities as a substitute for religion.-^ 
The mysteries of heathen worship were withheld 
from the great mass of the people, while the splen- 
did sacrifices which were required for their initia- 
tion, were beyond their ability to procure. Hence 
they were left in ignorance and darkness. 

But suppose they were instructed in all the mys- 
teries and in all the wisdom which heathen philos- 
ophy could unfold ; would it inspire them with the 
conviction of the unity of God? would it excite the 
confident hope of a future happy existence ? Hea- 
then philosophy never did produce this effect ; and 
judging from the influence which it has exerted in 
past ages, we can fojr m no conception that it pos- 
sesses any power to illuminate the dark and dreary 
passage of the grave, or brighten the prospect of 
man beyond the narrow limits of the tomb. 
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Isaiah x1. 5. 
*< The ^lory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
it together." 

In my preceding Lecture, I laid before you a brief, 
but faithful epitome of heathen idolatry, compre- 
hending the variety and character of the objects to 
which they paid religious honors; together with the 
barbarity and cruelty of their sacrificial offerings, 
the lascivious and brutal conduct of the worship- 
pers, and the universal prevalence and toleration of 
the most detestable vices — vices which could not 
but degrade the human mind, and paralize all the 
noblest energies of reason and virtue, to reform the 
lives and morals of human society! And when we 
reflect that all these cruelties and abominations 
were directly countenanced an^ encouraged by the 
civil institutions of heathen countries; yea, more — 
when we reflect that these horrid crimes were lau- 
ded as the most acceptable offerings of religion, and 
the certain means of appeasing the wrath and pro- 
curing the favor of the object adored; we ask, with 
confidence, was not the moral condition of human 
beings such as to need the light of revelation to in- 
struct, improve and civilize the society of man? 

If we were to survey other countries, in later ages, 
and even down to our own times, we should find 
little less to excite our pity and astonishment. A 
great part of the eastern world is still enveloped in 
the darkness of Mahometan imposture, or groan un- 
der the weight of pagan idolatry. The extensive 
regions of Hindostan, containing about one hundred 
millions of inhabitants, are principally involved in 
this deplorable darkness and ignorance, even to the 
present hour. The worshippers of the ponderous 
idol of the eastern world, are annually crushed to 
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death beneath his mercUess car, as the wilhng vic- 
tims of superstition and the most deplorable igno- 
rance; while the plains of Hindostan are lighted up 
by the unsparing flames of the funeral pile, and 
thousands of widows are sacrificed to the most in- 
human superstition. 

I might notice a fearful catalogue of other cruel- 
ties, which are still practiced in heathen countries; 
but the heart sickens at the horrid picture, and turns 
with painful sensibility from the scenes of such bar- 
barous superstition, and the eye of pity contributes 
the tear of regret to the weakness and misery of 
man, while destitute of revelation's clear and friend- 
ly light to illuminate the pathway of his understand- 
ing. I shall forbear to mention the sacrifices which 
were formerly offered by the aborigines of America, 
as I have forborne to notice the gross idolatry of 
other barbarous nations ; and briefly consider the 
character of modern heathenism, under the plausi- 
ble names of philosophy and science. 

These acknowledge no God, but nature, no eter- 
nal principal, but matter, and no obligation but such 
as would contribute to the gratification of passion, 
or subserve their temporal interest. But of such 
philosophers, it may well be said, " they worship 
they know not what:" And doubtless they are not 
aware that they are offering their homage to inert 
and inconscious matter; to the sun, the moon and 
the stars; to rocks and mountains, hills and vallies, 
rivets and plains, oceans and continents;' to animals 
and plants of every description ; and even to the 
grossest passions that ever rankled in the hitman 
heart ! For these, it cannot be denied, are parts, 
$^nd the principal parts of nature with which we are 
acquainted. If there was, therefore, any inconsis- 
tency in the worship of those ancient pagans, of 
whom we have already spoken, the same inconsis- 
tency attaches to the character and views of modern 
skepticism. No wonder, theu, that a jpromiscuous 
5 
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intercourse should be justified and pleaded, as fancy 
might suggest or inclination dictate! 

Are these thy boasted triumphs, reason ! Are 
these thy proud trophies of renown, philosophy! 
Is this the beastly eminence on which ye would 
place us? Yes — this is the altar on which we are 
invited to sacrifice the noble institutions which have 
emanated from the light of revelation, and diffused 
their benign influence through all the moral codes 
of the civilized world ! 

It is true that Zoroaster, Socrates, Plato, Confu- 
cius, Seneca and Cicero, entertained more rational 
and consistent views of the great First Cause of all 
things, and of the moral and religious obligations of 
mankind: but the histories of their times prove to 
us that all the refinements of their philosophy failed 
to produce the most desirable effects upon their 
Countrymen, and left them still in darkness, and un- 
der the shackles of a most despotic and cruel su- 
perstition. So that with all the lights and advanta- 
ges of nature^ reason and philosophy^ the world groaned 
under the oppressive weight of ignorance and crime. 

I have now briefly delineated the condition of 
man^ without the friendly aid of revelation; and our 
hearts have recoiled and' sickened at the imper- 
fect picture of human enormities which prevailed 
throughout the most enlightened, refined and phi- 
losophical nations of the earth, which has been laid 
before you ; notwithstanding we have been com- 
pelled by considerations of modesty, to draw a veil 
over the darkest shades of their abominations. 
What has been brought to the light, however, is 
sufficient for all the purposes of a clear and success- 
ful contrast. We shall now proceed to compare 
this deplorable state of society with what we find 
to be the condition of man under the Influence and 
(direction of revealed religion. 

It is perfectly apparent from history, that in a short 
time after the deluge, idolatry became the prevail-' 
iAg religion of the whole post-deluvian world. That 
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it was almost universally practiced until the days of 
Abraham, to whom most important truths were 
communicated, and by him transmitted to his pos- 
terity; truths, embracing the character and designs 
of God, and opening and illustrating the moral du- 
ties of man to his Creator. Of this; the Patriarch 
appears to have been so fully convinced, that he 
totally forsook the idolatry of his Chaldean coun- 
trymen, and betook hl'nself entirely to the worship 
of one God, as the Creator and Governor of heaven 
and earth. 

History informs us that his sons observed the 
maxims of truth which he had received, and were, 
themselves, persuaded of the unity and universal 
government of God; and that they practiced a purer 
and more simple worship than their heathen neigh- 
bors. 

Isaac, who was the legal heir of this Patriarch, 
with his son Jacob, received a confirmation of the 
truth revealed to their venerable sire, and transmit- 
ted it, with the duties of pure devotion and faith, 
to the twelve tribes of Jacob, who were trained up 
in the discipline and admonition of the wisdom and 
religion of their fathers: And among them, we hear 
nothing of idolatry for about four hundred years. 
There might have been, it is true, some examples 
of departure from the belief of a revelation to their 
ancestors, but if it were so, history is silent upon 
the subject. 

From the time of the descent of the Israelites into 
Egypt, till about the period of their exodus, we 
hear little of them except that a large company of 
them once revisited the land of their ancestors, to 
deposit the earthly remains of their ^revered father. 

At length there appears to have beenn one of their 
number, reared up in the palace of tBe Egyptian 
monarch, who professed to be divinely inspired and 
instrueted to deliver his countrymen and kindred 
from their bondage and slavery: That he actually 
led them from the bondage and tyranny of Egypt, 
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and delivered to them a code of laws, professedly 
by divine authority, which they received, and ac- 
knowledged to be from God. (Whether his author- 
ity was divine for what he did, will be discussed in 
a future Lecture.) 

After performing many astonishing prodigies (which 
we term miracles) for their deliverance and support, 
a law is presented to them, which sternly prohibits 
the worship of but one God, accompanied with the 
assurance that he created and governed the heav- 
ens and the earth, and was the proper Ruler and 
Moral Governor of the universe. It prohibited li- 
centiousness of every description, and prescribed 
the duties of love and obedience to God, and the 
obligation of kindness, forbearance and benevolence 
to mankind. And it is strongly, and with much rea- 
son, suspected, that the wisest and best of the hea- 
then philosophers drew the leading features of their 
systems of morality from this ancient and venera- 
ble code. 

To the readers of ancient history, it is well known 
that sacrifices hold a rank among the most ancient 
institutions of the earth: And it is equally obvious^ 
that all, and even the most polished nations of an- 
tiquity, were addicted to the barbarous custom of of- 
fering human sacrifices, to appease the wrath, or 
obtain the favor of the gods which w ere commonly 
worshipped among them. But in the institutions 
which were urged by Moses, no such offerings were 
encouraged, or even allowed. This simple fact, of 
itself, proves that the condition of human society 
was greatly meliorated and improved by the intro- 
duction of the Mosaic dispensation: So that in the 
Tery outset of||t^6 comparison, we see that a vast 
'improvem^ll was securfjli by the introduction of 
Tevealed rei^ion. 

Among the Egyptians, the astonishing number of 
666 sacrifices oi different kinds were ordain€Jd to be 
offered: but among the Israelites, a few, and only a 
few objects were selected for this ancient service. 
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The laws which were originated and enforced by 
human wisdom could only take cognizance of the ac- 
tions of men ; while the divine law took cognizance 
of the thoughts and intentions of the heart : For it 
commands, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, alid with ^1 thy 
strength. And now Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, 
to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to 
serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul. To keep the commandments of the 
Lord, and the statutes which I command thee this 
day for thy good." Deut. v. 6. xi. 12. These few 
examples show the superiority of the divine laws, 
over those of all human legislators, in that they ap- 
ply their authority to the temper of the mind or 
soul, and claim a sacred inftience over the hearts 
and affections of their subjects. 

They forbid injustice, theft and covetousness, and 
require the duties of justice, honesty, faithfBness 
and truth, in all oar intercourse with human society; 
and to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

The Jewish law, for its liberality to slaves, holds 
a pre-eminent rank among all the institutions of an- 
cient, or even modem times, where slavery has 
been permitted: And were this law now observed 
among civilized nations, most of the horrors of sla- 
very would soon be annihilated: For in case the 
master used or employed any such cruelty or sever- 
ity as to deprive a slave of any of the principal 
members of his body, or even of a tooth, he forfeit- 
ed all the right he before held in him; and the slave, 
so treated, was henceforth free from his master. — 
The chastity of female slaves waa.ci^eyrully guarded 
by the same law, so that ^djt violeri$0offj|[^er master 
was a total forfeiture of h^ right toMiiii services, 
and her freedom was instafttly restored. 

CouULwe review all the laws of q^ient nations, 
h(MH 



we shcWH find notWng in them to e(j8al the human- 
ity and tenderness wiich is prescribed by the Jewish 
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Statute, for the poor, for widows, for orphans, and 
for slaves. The laws of almost every ancient nation 
abandoned slaves of both sexes to the lust and bru- 
tality of their masters. At Lacedemon, slaves were 
treated with the most inhuman barbarity, and could 
clainuno protection from the laws. If a slave pos- 
sessed a noble or elegant figure, and thus wore' an 
appearance above his condition, he was condemned 
to die: Add to this, his master was fined, that he 
might feel the necessity of exercising such severity 
upon his other slaves as to prevent them from of- 
fending the eyes of the citizens by the beauty or 
accomplishments of their persons. 

The Spartans were authorized by their laws to fall 
upon the Helots, while they were laboring in the 
fields, and massacre the ablest men amongst them : 
And this they did for Aere exercise, and to prevent 
' ofsl 



tdb great an increase of slaves ! This was one of the 
laws ^ Lycurgus, so famous in the annals of Greece, 
for h* moderation, wisdom and philosophy ! 

But Rome, still more barbarous, looked cSilmly on 
and beheld her opulent men slaughter their slaves, 
without the shadow of any cause for complaint 
against them. This they did, for the purpose of 
supplying their fish ponds with human flesh, " to 
make their lampreys more delicious by such nour- 
ishment!" An able writer* well observes, that "Even 
ilnder the ey^s of the magistrates, thousands of these 
unhappy creatures expired in the ampitheatre, for 
the amusement of a fierce and cruel people; and 
some festival days caused more human blood to flow 
in the empire, than many days of battle." 
^ Whoever has read the writings of Anacreon and 
Horace, hsLB ju^ J^o what abominable excesses of 
incontineijA^jV cruel^^luth the Greeks and Ro- 
mans wei^Mlaicted. jQ0Sr cruelty seems to be 
nearly without bounds: Tea, uhd it almost curdles 
the crimson fljftd* in the heart of sensibiliti&gto read 

Dftvid Levi, &om whose defence of the4)ld Testament uese &cts 
ate borrowed. 
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the Roman laws respecting slaves. By these laws 
they are compared to blasts of burden, and are ex- 
posed to the most cruel tortures. Did the master 
of a family happen to be assassinated, every slave 
beneath the same roof, and all others within such a 
distance as the human voice might We supposed ca- 
pable of reaching, were condemned to death "with- 
out distinction. 

As might well be expected, the inevitable conse- 
quence of such cruel and barbarous institutions, was 
a "most deplorable state of morals. Ambition and 
violence agitated states and kingdom**, while every 
pollution and nameless vice, spread moral desola- 
tion and darkness over the fairest portions of the 
globe. 

In the view which has been taken of human so- 
ciety wit/iout a revelation, wtfiave carefully avoided 
to notice all those countries, from whose inhabitants 
the light of science and philosophy have withheld 
their aid, and who have been for ages sunken the 
gTossesI^ ignorance and barbarism ; and treated only 
of the most polite, polished, scientific and enlight- 
ened nations in all the heathen world ; where the 
most refined systems of philosophy have exerted 
their utmost influence to improve the condition of 
empires, kingdoms and states. And we have seen, 
that even these countries, of boasted science and 
reason, were polluted with every species of vice and 
cruelty, which degrade the character of man : that 
these abominations were not the mere outrages of a 
lawless banditti, but the common and lawful customs 
of the most refined nations ; sanctioned and approv- 
ed by the civil institutions of the wisest legislators 
of the wholiB pagan world. ■, .^^ 

And I now beg leayjs^|l!^ddre's8|wM[ain and im- 
portant question to yJMfe^nderst£lil||^ — ^was not 
the condition of the hmrmn race, so truly unpropi- 
tiou'u||Pd deplorable ; so unrefinedted sinful, as ob- 
yioul^to stand m need of the l^H of revelation ? 
IVliatever may beihe convictions of interested skep- 
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tics, or the proud pretensions of boasting philoso- 
phers, Socrates J one of the wisest, best, and most re- 
nowned philosophers of antiquity, not only acknow- 
ledged his conviction of the necessity of a revela- 
tion, for the improvement and reformation of man- 
kind, but expr^ses his firm belief that such a divine 
comrtfhnication would be made to the world. 

In expressing his views of what could alone effect 
a reformation of the moral condition of mankind, 
he says,, as Plato has told us, " that it is necessary 
to wait till such a personage shall appear to teach 
them how they ought to conduct themselves, both 
towards God and towards man." He then proceeds 
to exclaim with great fervor — " when shall that 
period arrive ! And who shall be that teacher ? — 
How ardently do I desire to see this man, who he 
is !"* In expressing hie views and anticipations of 
thy illustrious person^e,he says that " this Legis- 
lator must be of higher than human extraction ; for 
that m beasts are governed by men, so must man 
be guided by a nature superior to his own.^^f And 
how admirably does this representation compare 
with the character of the glorious Pounder of Christ- 
ianity ! 

Look, but for a moment, upon the state of society 
before the revelation of the gospel. What was it ? 
The whole gentile or heathen world was envelop- 
ed in darkness and involved in crime ! Cruelty, and 
rapine, and miu*der, stalked abroad in open day, em- 
boldened and sanctioned by the laws of the most 
civilized nations ! Debauchery and lewdness, so far 
from being viewed as criminal, were enrolled among 
the most worthy and acceptable acts of devotion ! 
The worst propenskies of human nature were tole- 
rated and ^JP^MNu) as coi|mendable virtues ! 

Amidst afmStfa degen^t^^ and human degrada-* 
tion ; througn all this glaffln and darkness, which 
the light of natee, reason and philosophy, Jtnad in 
vain labored fdHiges to remove, the gloriolP^'stm 
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0/ rigliteousness arises /" Repentance and reformation 
is demanded in the name of the Almighty Creator 
of heaven 'and earth, predicated upon the conde- 
scension, the mercy and forgiving love of God ; the 
beauty and excellence of moral virtue ; and power- 
fully supported by the righteous retributions of *'the 
Judge of quick and dead !" 

The illustrious Founder of Christianity boldly con- 
demns the degeneracy of the Jew, and the base and 
grovelling idolatry of the Greek : and in firm defi- 
ance of all the armies of human passions, prejudices, 
and customs, he lays the axe of divine truth at the 
root of every evil tree, without the least regard to 
distinctions of rank or fortune, and exposes the hor- 
rid enormity of wickedness, in all its sdluring forms ! 

From the lowest occupations in life, he selects his 
instruments to oppose the pride of learning and pl4- 
losophy, and employs the weakest and humblest of 
men, to contend against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world ! He triumphs over all the deep-laid 
schemes of his adversaries, and his wisdom and be- 
nevolence obtains a speedy conquest over the hearts^ 
of bold and impenitent sinners ! Thousands flock to 
hear his instructive sermons — the power of God is 
displayed — the deaf are made to hear, the lame to 
walk, the dumb to speak, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the dead are quickened into life ! He professes 
to be commissioned from God, whose power he dis- 
plays, and patiently yields up his life as the seal of 
his testimony. 

His followers mourn the sad reversion of their 
prospects, and their hearts are discouraged. But 
hark! the tomb's strong dreary cavern first wit- 
nesses the triumphant glory of resuire^ion power, 
and the countenances of Ms despona3% followers 
brighten witji joy and gfadness I They hasten to 
bear the news of his resurrection, ajid to proclaim 
his dciitrine to the benighted tribe*of Jacob, and 
the idolatrous nations of the heathen world ! And 
now mark the astonishing effect which it produces 
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throughout the land of Palestine, and the wide- 
spread empire of the Romans. 

As the influences of Christianity began to be felt 
the most salutary laws began to be instituted, cor- 
responding with the pure system of morals, which 
were inculcated and enforced by the sanctions of 
revealed religion. Polygamy and divorce, the two 
worst banes of social confidence, and of connubial 
peace and prosperity, soon began to fall into dis- 
grace, and in a short time, almost totally disappear- 
ed. The lives of children, which before were sub- 
ject to the will and caprice of unfeeling parents, 
were now guarded by the most wholesome laws. 
The dreadful horrors of slavery were softened, and 
gradually removed from the empire. The savage 
ferocity of men was exchanged for the spirit of 
riguldness, meekness and peace ; while a laudable 
subordination to the civil institutions of the land, 
marked the peaceable demeanor of thousands who 
had felt the benign spirit and influence of revealed 
truth. 

Centuries had passed away, the arts and sciences 
had enjoyed a constant and progressive improve- 
ment, philosophy had unveiled her splendors, and 
human wisdom had brought forth its richest stores 
to improve the condition of the world; but still, 
moral darkness, with all its frightful train of detes- 
table vices and sufferings, triumphed over the no- 
blest works of the Creator, and sunk them in barba- 
rous ignorance and the grossest superstition and 
impurity. The reason was, the designs of infinite 
wisdom and love, were neither written upon the 
sunbeam, inscribed upon the azure vault of heaven, 
or so plainly impressed upon the pages of provi- 
dence as tipBifable the anient eye of philosophy to 
decipher the doctrine of iptardon and grace, the fu- 
ture destiny of man, or the glorious hope of immor- 
tality by a resurrection from the dead. 

When these glorious truths were unfolded by the 
light of christian revelation, and man was brought 
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to see that his duty and his happiness consisted in 
imitating the God of boundless compassion and 
grace, he felt the force of his obligation to love and 
forgive his enemies, and to employ his best exertions 
for the instruction and reformation of mankind. This 
could only be done by refining and elevating his 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, and calling forth 
the hopes of future happy existence. No system 
had ever exerted, nor could exert this happy influ- 
ence, but the system of revealed religion. Wher- 
ever this prevailed, civilization and moral refine- 
ment progressed with a rapidity and power, un- 
known before in all the annals of the world: And I 
may add; from its instructive pages, the invaluable 
charters of civil and religious rights have been 
drawn by all the civilized nations of the globe. 

Permit me then to ask the most fastidious in the 
school of skepticism, did not the condition of man 
imperatively demand the light of revelation for his 
improvement and reformation in government and 
morals.^ 
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Exodus iii. 11. 
<« And Moses said unto God, Who am I, that t shduld go unto 
Pharaoh, and that 1 should bring forth the children of Israel out of 

In my former labours, I have presented you with 
a brief, but faithful picture of the general depravity 
of manners which prevailed for a lonffsuccession of 
ages throughout the heathen world. The catalogue 
of their enormities and vices, were they all brought 
together, which are registered on the pages of his- 
tory, would swell into a ponderous volume, ovei* 
which the benevolence and refinements of the pre- 
sent age would be charitably inclined to draw an 
impenetrable veil. Enough however has been 
brought to view, to show that no means which were 
employed for centuries were found to be of sufficient 
influence to diminish the aggregate of human guilt 
and of human wretchedness. 

An unanswerable argument for the support of this 
conclusion is found in the clear and obvious truth, 
that during these long periods of general ignorance 
and crime, men reasoned on almost every other sub- 
ject, save those which were connected with religion, 
with an acuteness and power, which clearly denote 
the manly growth and maturity of intellectual 
strength. 

I have shown that during these periods of degen- 
eracy, the arts and sciences were on the march of 
improvement, that learning displayed its charms, 
and that philosophy opened her richest stores for 
the intellectual repast of man: And yet, for all their 
power and influence, vices the most shocking to 
human nature were openly practiced amidst the 
most refined circles, and tolerated by the laws of 
the wisest legislators! Nay more — they were taught 
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and enforced, and eulogized, as the most accept- 
able acts of devotion and piety to the gods! 

These facts render the conviction irresistible, 
that some superior influence was necessary to elTect 
a reformation in the moral condition, the laws, 
manners and habits of human society. And it is in 
vain for any man to attempt to deceive us by asser- 
tions, that reason and philosophy were sufficient to 
effect this moral change; for if this were true, why 
did they not accomplish so desirable an object, du- 
ring the protracted period of more than two thousand 
yearsy in which they exerted their power through- 
out the Grecian and Roman states ? The state of 
society, however, is vastly improved, in every coun- 
try where the scriptures have been received and 
accredited: Nor can this salutary change be traced 
to any other assignable cause, than that of the in- 
fluence of revealed religion. The conclusion is 
therefore unavoidable, from this glaring contrast, 
that a revelation from God was absolutely necessa- 
ry to produce this astonishing improvement. 

It is barely possible that the facts and arguments 
which I have employed to show the insufficiency of 
reason and philosophy to reform the errors of man- 
kind, correct the abuses of power, improve the 
moral condition of the world, and advance the re- 
finement and happiness of human society, may have 
been mistaken by some superficial minds, for a to- 
tal abandonment and rejection of these invaluable 
aids, in the acquisition of all that is ennobling and 
happifying to man. Should this be the case with 
any who have given me a hearing, I beg leave here 
to correct the error. So far from abandoning the * 
aid of reason, I have appea/crf to your reason to judge 
and decide, from the facts which I have laid before 
you, upon the necessity of a revelation from God, by' 
contrasting^ the conditidn of man, mtft, andvnthouty 
the light of revelation. It is by the assistance of 
this precious gift, thiatwfe are qualified to judge of 
the merits of what daims to be revelation. And if 
6 
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I were disposed to condemn reason, think ye that I 
would appeal to your understandings, with a view 
to convince you that God has made a revelation of 
his mind and will to man? The very thought is 
pregnant with the grossest absurdity. It is the gift 
of reason which qualifies us to profit by the sublime 
instructions which revelation brings to man. — 
Without it, a revelation might as well have been 
addressed to brute beasts or even to stalks and 
stones. Think not then that we discard reason, 
when we assign to it its only proper place in the 
great system of divine truth: Nor presume to esteem 
it the less valuable because it was not designed to 
unlock the counsels of eternity, nor judge of the 
secrets of God before they were revealed: For rea- 
son was never designed to be the revealer^ but the 
receiver of divine truth. Nor are we the enemies of 
philosophy, because we are the friends of revela- 
tion. We prize its aid, and delight to explore its 
extended fields. We view it as the servant and 
handmaid of religion, and draw upon its ample 
stores for all the purposes of demonstration in the 
science of moral truth: But we dare not pay an athe- 
istical homage to this great mental accomplishment, 
by exalting it to an equality with the adorable foun- 
tain of wisdom and truth. The exclusive preten- 
sions of our opposers, therefore, to this distinguish- 
ing excellence, in the departments of science, is a 
most arrogant assumption, clearly attested by the 
splendid monuments of mental and scientific attain- 
ment, reared through the whole history of christian 
literature. And may I not safely add, that skeptics 
of the present day, are indebted to christian philos- 
ophers for the noblest achievements of which the 
science itself can boast.? Do not the names of Watts, 
Paley, Newton, Locke, Reid, and Stewart, stand 
unrivalled in the annals of literary fame } Then let 
skepticism blush and hide her head, when she 
charges the friends of revelation with being the en- 
L emies of philosophy . 
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The question being settled which relates to the 
necessity of a revelation, for the civil, political and 
moral improvement of mankind ; it cannot be deni- 
ed, that an all-wise and benevolent Being should 
reasonably be expected to afford such a revelation 
of his mind and will as the condition of his crea- 
tures might require. And it is perfectly plain to 
every historian, that unless the Bible do contain 
such a revelation, no revelation has ever been made. 
But the Scriptures of the Old and New-Testaments 
claim that honor, and fearlessly challenge investi- 
gation. As this book professes to contain the ele- 
ments of genuine history, as well as the great truths 
of revelation, we shall now invite your attention to 
the credibility of the Mosaic history. 

It cannot, with the shadow of reason, be denied, 
that the Jews are a people of great antiquity, and 
that they have, with the utmost zeal and diligence, 
preserved their customs and religious rites from a 
period of remote antiquity. It is true that in the 
first century of the christian era, some ignorant and 
uninformed zealots among the Greek writers, deni- 
ed the antiquity of their origin, because they were 
not mentioned by certain Greek historians who had 
gone before them. But the same is true with re- 
gard to the Romans : for notwithstanding they had 
long existed as a war-like and powerful people, yet 
they are never mentioned by Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, nor any of their cotemporaries. The reason 
why the Jews were so little known by many na- 
tions, was owing to their inhabiting an inland coun- 
try, and devoting themselves almost exclusively to 
the business of agriculture. It is easy, however, to 
show, that they were not so secluded as to be passed 
unnoticed by the most ancient nations, nor even by 
the best Greek historians. The more ancient na- 
tions whose writers have made mention of the Jews, 
are the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Tyrians and Chal- 
deans. Of their antiquity and authority, no suspic- 
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ion can be entertained, unless we discard the voice 
of history altogether. 

Manetho, the Egyptian historian, is alleged by 
Josephus to have mentioned their departure, with 
their families and effects, out of Egypt, and their 
settlement in Jerusalem in the land of Judea. And 
notwithstanding this historian is supposed to have 
blended much f?ible with his narrative of facts, yet 
the description which he gives of them as shepherds^ 
renders it a credible conclusion that the ancient Is- 
raelites were intended to be described. 

Justin, a Latin historian, who abridged the uni- 
versal history of Trogus Pompeius, which was writ- 
ten about half a century before the birth of Christ, 
speaks of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 
but assigns a different cause for their exodus. This, 
however, does not invalidate, but is evidence of the 
fact, that in the days of this historian, the account 
.of the departure of the children of Israel, under the 
conduct of Moses, was a truth universally acknow- 
ledged. Trogus Pompeius asserts " that the magi- 
cians caused Moses and the Israelites to be expell- 
ed, because they themselves were afflicted with a kind 
of murrain or leprosy, and were afraid" that the 
disease Would become general. To this measure 
they pretended to have been directed by an oracle. 
This seems plainly to allude to the plague of biles, 
with which the Egyptians were smitten ; and there- 
' fore, directly corroborates the Mosaic history of that 
signal judgment upon the cruel and oppressive 
Egyptians. 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, tells us that the 
Jews were expelled from Egypt, on account of their 
having the leprosy. Now these testimonies show 
that Moses and the Israelites were, for some cause 
or other, hurried out of the land of Egypt. Thus 
history, both sacred and profane, confirms the fact, 
that the Israelites were in bondage in Egypt, and 
that they suddenly left that country in the days of 
Moses. Two causes are here assigned for their sud- 
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den departure from the land of their oppression ; the 
one by Moses, and the other by heathen historians. 
And first J the hand or power of God, visibly display- 
ed for their deliverance ; and secondly^ the fear of 
the Egyptians, lest the leprosy should be communi- 
cated to their own people by the Israelites. But 
the latter cause assigned was impossible and absurd, 
for this plain reason — It is a well-known fact, that 
the leprosy was a distemper common to the Egypt* 
ians, and is therefore called the disease of Egypt^ by 
the Hebrew legislator. And is there the least sha- 
dow of consistency in supposing that the Egyptians 
would expel the Israelites from their country on ac- 
count of ^ distemper which was common to the cli- 
mate, and to which they had always been subjected? 
If such a conclusion then be inadmissible, to what 
assignable cause can their exodus be traced, but to 
that which is recorded in the writings of Moses ? 

In addition to these evidences, the most ancient 
historians agree that there were from two to six 
HUNDRED THOUSAND of the Israclitcs which left Egypt 
in the days, and under the conduct of Moses. Mi- 
menius^ a Pythagorian philosopher, informs his rea- 
ders that Jannas and Jambres were employed by 
the Egyptians to oppose the efforts and prayers of 
Moses and to hinder the effects of his miracles, 
which had brought down so many and grievous 
plagues upon Egypt, about the time that the Jews 
were banished from that country: and reference is 
made by a writer of the New Testament to the 
same fact. 2d Tim. iii. 8. 

The PhcBnician records, as preserved by the Ty- 
rians, mention the friendly intercourse between Sol- 
omon, king of Israel, and Hiram, king of Tyre, and 
tell us that Solomon built the Temple of Jerusalem : 
Although this fact does not directly concern the 
Mosaic history, yet it is thought proper to give it a 
place, as we pass along, since it is an important ev- 
idence of the existence of the Jewish nation, more 
than a thousand yescrs before the birth of Christ ; 
.6* 
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and at that remote period, nothing can be more ob- 
vious than the fact that the Mosaic records were 
not only received and credited, but universally ac- 
knowledged as of divine authority. 

The Phoenician historian,Menander, the Ephesian, 
who recorded the acts of the Greeks and barbarians;, 
under all the Tyrian kings, also mentions the build- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem, in the 12th year of 
the reign of Hiram, 

Berosusy the Chaldean historian, not only men- 
tions many of the most wonderful events which are 
recorded by Moses, such as the deluge, the ark, 
and the repeopling of the post-deluvian world ; but 
he mentions the Jews, in particular, and their cap- 
tivity in Babylon. 

CheriluSj an ancient Greek poet, mentions the Jews, 
as constituting a part of the army of Xerxes, in his 
expedition against Greece, and describes them as 
speaking the Phoenician tongue, (which, according A 
to Josephus, they did speak,) and tells his readers 
that they came from the Solymian mountains, which 
were in Judea, near a broad lake; which could be 
none other than the lake Asphattitisy so famous in bi- 
blical history* 

Pythagoras is represented by his biographer, Her- 
mippus, to have acknowledged the doctrines of the 
Jews ; and it is believed from good evidence, that 
he incorporated many of their laws into his philos- 
ophy. 

Hecateus, of Abdera, who was contemporary with 
Alexander the Great, while this prince was a youth, 
composed one entire book concerning the Jews, em- 
bracing a valuable but brief history of their coun- 
try, their laws, their antiquity, their customs, their 
religious rites, their sufTerings and persecutions for 
their constancy and unbending perseverance in de- 
* fence of the religion and laws, which had been hand- 
ed down to them from remote antiquity. Indeed, 
his writings, although « heathen historian, so clear- 
ly confinti the antiquity of the Jew$ and their relig- 
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ion, that the most important facts concerning them, 
seem to be placed beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
facts which I have noticed, are principally embraced 
by Josephus, in his first book against Appian, and 
may also be found in the^r^^ volume of Bishop Wat* 
son's Tkeobgical Collections. 

Numerous other testimonies might be mentioned, 
were it not, that their introduction would be an un- 
necessary trespass upon your patience. I will there- 
fore only add ; that Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, is a fact which has obtained the consent 
of all nations. The learned Huetius fairly arrives at 
this conclusion, that all religions have borrowed 
their theology from the writings of Moses ; whose 
liistory they have altered and corrupted, so as to 
accommodate the fabulous accounts with which they 
have amused and deluded their credulous and su- 
perstitious subjects. That all the fabulous deities 
of the ancients were indebted for their origin to gross 
misapprehensions and corruptions of the important 
truths which the five books of Moses contain. This 
truth is obvious from the consent of the most an- 
cient authors of which we have any account. For 
several of them have taken entire passages from hi» 
books ; particularly Sanchoniathan, Homer, Hesiod, 
Thales, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates and Pla- 
to ; while Manetho, Philochorus, Eupolemus, and 
several others of the ancient writers, explicitly de- 
clare that Moses was the lawgiver of the Jews and 
the founder of their religion ; and not a few of them 
treat distinctly of his laws ! Nay, even Porphyry, 
and Julian, the apostate, acknowkdged that the five 
first books of scripture, which are attributed to Mo- 
ses, were written by him ! These facts are gathered 
from Du Pin's first volume of ecclesiastical history, 
the first volume of his scripture Canon, the/r^f book 
of Grotius, and the first volume of Jenkins' Christ- 
ianity. 

It may therefore be asserted, without the fear of 
contradiction, that no historian whose writings have 
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come down to our times, stands supported by such 
a respectable number of witnesses, as does the cel- 
ebrated lawgiver of the Jews. And I here ask ; is 
there a single historian, either ancient or modern, 
who has denied the fact that Moses wrote the his- 
tory which is ascribed to him ? This will not, it can- 
not be pretended, with the least colouring of truth. 
The history of Moses, therefore, stands upon an im- 
moveable foundation, against which all the storms 
of skepticism must rage, and for ever rage in vain. 
And every man of sober and candid reflection, can- 
not but view it as the madness of delirium, to sup- 
pose that a numerous and intelligent nation, like 
the Jews, consisting of many hundred thousands^ could 
be duped by the grossest imposture and wickedness, 
be led by the force of pretended miracles, perform- 
ed in open day ; miracles on which their very ex- 
istence depended, and continued to hang, for forty 
years, if these pretensions were all a cheat, and 
destitute of divine reality for their support. Who- 
ever ban arrive at such a stupid and absurd conclu- 
sion, must think himself a paragon of wisdom, and 
that the Jews were a nation of the most consum- 
mate blockheads that ever disgraced the earth ! 

The history which this highly favored and cel- 
ebrated prophet has left for the instruction of the 
generations that were destined to follow him, is ev- 
idently the most ancient of all that have been pre- 
sented to the world, as well as the most interesting, 
for the facts which it contains, and the variety of 
the subjects which it embraces. It carries us back 
to a period when " the earth was without form and 
void" of inhabitants, and acquaints us with the or- 
igin of our existence. It makes us acquainted with 
the character and manners of the ante-deluvian 
ages, and recounts the most astonishing changes 
t which have transpired since the morning of creation. 
i It displays in a plain and simple succession, the 
' order of the most ancient generations, and contains 
the only account with which the inhabitants of this 
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world have ever been furnished, of the creation, 
which wears the appearance of probability; inas- 
much as it traces the origin of all things to the will 
and power of God.^ It accounts for the introduction of 
moral evil in a manner perfectly consistent with the 
dictates of reason, if we but keep in remembrance 
the universal custom which prevailed among the 
ancients, of clothing their descriptive narrations in 
highly figurative language. Were it not incompati- 
ble with the design of this discourse, the credibility 
of the Mosaic history could easily be demonstrated 
by the evidences of his prophetic inspiration; Bdt 
this is designed to form the subject of a future lec- 
ture. 

We will now leave out the question of his inspir- 
ation, and show that Moses might be qualified to fur- 
nish the brief history of the ante-deluvian world, 
and the intervening ages from that general catas- 
trophe to his own times, which his writings contain, 
by means of oral tradition, which was the earliest 
and only method, (aside from revelation,) of hand- 
ing down the knowledge of important events, from 
the creation of the world to the period of the inven- 
tion of letters. In doing this, however, let it be 
distinctly understood, that we inflexibly maintain 
the inspiration of this venerable prophet of God. 

The longevity of man, before the flood, certainly 
was most favorable to this mode of conveying truths 
which were deemed of the most importance to pre- 
serve: And it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the first of human beings should have some knowl- 
edge of their origin, and the elevated rank which 
they held in the scale of being. From the chronolo- 
gy of the Mosaic history, it is easy to discover how 
these truths could be communicated from age to age, 
without exceeding the bounds of reasonable proba- 
bility. 

According to the Mosaic chronology, Methuselah 
lived'two hundred and forty-three years with Ad- 
am, and about ninety-seven years with Shem, the 
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son of Noah: So that all the important events which 
transpired before the flood had only to pass through 
one person, to a period long after the general del- 
uge. Jacob, the father of the twelve tribes, which 
went with him into Egypt, lived with Shem fifty 
years: So that only tArcc persons, Methuselah, Shem, 
and Jacob, were necessary to communicate this 
knowledge from the days of Adam down to the time 
when the children of Israel went to dwell in the 
land of Goshen ; through a period of two thousand 
two hundred and thirty-eight years. Nor is it more 
difficult to perceive how Moses might come into pos- 
session of these facts : for his grand-father, Amram, 
lived a considerable time with Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, and also with Moses, the author of the his- 
tory in question. So that only two persons, Joseph 
and Amram, were necessary to communicate the 
same knowledge from Jacob to Moses — making in 
the whole, but six persons, through whom this intel- 
ligence would have t© pass, from Adam to Moses. 

The general corruption, however, which soon pre- 
vailed throughout the earth, by the introduction and 
practice of idolatry ; together with the fact, that the 
life of man became shortened, were causes which 
rendered oral tradition an unsafe medium for con- 
veying any Important information from generation 
tp generation. Hence it became necessary to com- 
mit to writing all the important truths of history, 
as well as a revelation of the mind and will of God, 
that they might be preserved in their purity for the 
instruction of future ages. 

In this discourse I have confined my remarks to a 
few particulars, as leading traits in the character of 
the Mosaic history, and have found them supported 
by the testimony of the most ancient historians 
among the heathen. Indeed, they have, in all ages 
of the world, been so well attested as to be acknow- 
ledged by all the ancient nations, who have ever 
been represented to the world by a respectable his- 
torian of their own. 
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But as modern skepticism affects to deny and abuse 
the Mosaic history, we now demand, what evidence 
has it ever produced to prove this history false ? — 
We answer, without the fear of contradiction, not a 
particle of evidence has it ever produced to invali- 
date the truth of this history, nor can any such ev- 
idence be obtained, from any of the authentic re- 
cords of ancient or modem lore. The voice of his- 
tory refutes their cavils and condemns their unbe- 
lief; while it yields an assent to the truth of these 
ancient and venerable records. 

These facts show with great clearness that the 
Mosaic history is the only rational account of the 
creation, and the original state of mankind, which 
has ever been presented to the world. 

The supposition that Moses could palm a fiction 
of his own upon the Jewish nation, as the authen- 
tic history of themselves and their ancestors, is 
without a parallel for absurdity, in all the annals of 
ignorance, superstition, credulity, and fanatical mad- 
ness. And I greatly marvel that a rational being 
can be found, to deny the authenticity of a record 
so clear, and so amply attested. 

And I trust, that all those who are disposed to at- 
tend to the evidences which have been adduced, and 
which still remain to be set before them, will be ful- 
ly confirmed in the belief of their faithfulness, as 
well as of their importance in the history of the hu- 
man race. 
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St. Luke xvii. 27. 
** They dkl eat, they drank, they married wives, they were sriveti 
in marriag-e, until the day tl»at Noe entered into the ai'k : and tlie 
flood came and destroyed them all." 

It is not so surprising that the voice of Noah's 
prophecy should Iiave been disregarded by the ante- 
deluvian world, as that the more modern and en- 
lightened ages should be affected with the mania of 
unbending infidelity. For it cannot be made fully 
to appear that rain had ever fallen upon the then 
inhabited part of the globe. We only read, before 
this eventful catastrophe, that " there came up a 
mist and watered the face of the ground." 

Those to whom this prophet and preacher of 
riffhteousness addressed the unwelcome intelligence 
ofan approaching deluge, no doubt considered and- 
treated his message as the idle dream of an extrav- 
agant enthusiast. And although he continued to 
raise his warning voice, for the space of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, it does not appear to have 
produced any salutary effect beyond the limits of 
his own household. It would* rather seem that his 
preaching,and preparation for the approaching flood, 
was a subject of merriment and jest, instead of sober 
reflection and repentance for sin. For we are plainly 
certified by our text, that " they did eat, they drank, 
they married wives, they were given in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the ark:" and 
were inconscious of danger, until the flood, with- 
resistless fury, burst upon them and swept them all 
iaway. 

The event of which we arfe now called to treat, 
stands without a parallel for its magnitude and im- 
portance, in the annals of the ancient world. We 
cannot contemplate without emotions of pity and 
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regret, the ruins of splendid kingdoms and empires, 
the sad memorials of whose greatness are now 
crumbling into decay, nor pass over the broken tri- 
umphal arch, that once extended itself over the pow- 
erful senate of Rome, without dropping the tear of 
sensibility, or perceiving that the hand of time has 
inscribed upon her prostrate pillars, her mouldering 
temples, her ancient grandeur, and upon all her 
earthly majesty, the mournful, but faithful motto — 
*^ Thy glory is departed," and the sun of thy splen- 
dor is set to rise no more! But what are all the ru- 
ins and desolations of the most splendid cities or 
empires of the earth, when compared with the awful 
catastrophe which involved the ruin of a world! 
They sink into insignificance, and are utterly un- 
worthy of the comparison. 

As awful, magnificent, and sublime, as this tre- 
mendous overthrow of a sinful world must appear, 
to the serious, reflecting mind, unbelievers scoff at 
the very mention of the fact, and treat it as the 
dream of enthusiasts! It therefore devolves on me 
to show that the history of the deluge is not only 
related with the plainest simplicity by the Hebrew 
lawgiver, but that his narration is supported by the 
concurrent testimony of all the most ancient nations, 
whose records and traditions have been preserved 
and handed down to the present age. 

When we reflect that Moses penned the history of 
the deluge about fifteen hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, and delivere'd his wTitings into the 
hands of his countrymen, with a solemn injunction * 
that they should be read in their public assemblies, 
upon every returning Sabbath; it would indeed ap- 
pear to be an evidence of the most astonishing stu- 
pidity, that a whole nation should be led at once to 
give their unqualified assent to his narration, if it 
were nothing more than a mere f ibie, or a sublime 
fiction, which had its origin in the fertility of the 
brilliant imagination of their leader. Our reason 
forces us to the conclusion, that had not the story 
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of the flood been the subject of oral tradition, the 
multitude would have been led to express their 
doubts, and to demand some further evidence of the 
fact: But instead of calling in question the truth of 
this narrative, it appears that the fact was univer- 
sally acknowledged; and that they were able to 
trace their ancestors directly up to the very family 
which had been so miraculously preserved from that 
general ruin by which the world Was overthrown. 
Nor do we find, in all the records of antiquity, that 
the Jews, or any of the ancient nations, called in 
question the important fact under consideration. If 
it were not) therefore, a truth on which the utmost 
reliance was placed, in all former ages, why have 
not their objections and their doubts been transmit- 
ted by the page of history to our times, as well as 
the record of a thousand circumstances and facts 
which are of infinitely less importance to the world? 
But history and the most ancient traditions, both 
unite in lending their support to the account with 
which we are furnished by the writings of Moses^ 
of an universal deluge. 

The testimony of historians is so ample upon this 
subject, that I shall only select a few of the most 
plain and pointed, to show that the fact of which 
we are treating is supported by the concurrent tes- 
timony of the most ancient nations. 

I have had occasion already to remark, that at an 
early period after the floed, idolatry became the pre- 
vailing custom of the post-deluvian world. And it 
is natural to suppose that so distinguished a person- 
age as Noah, would be found among the earliest ob- 
jects of their religious veneration. That a kind of 
religious homage was paid to this venerable patri- 
arch and friend of God, may be clearly seen by con* 
suiting the statements of the ingenious Mr. Bryant, 
which are inserted in the Encyclopedia, upon the 
subject of the deluge. According to this mytholo- 
gist, the illustrious individual who was preserved in 
tiie ark, was signified by different names, among all 
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the most ancient nations, whofee history or tradit- 
ions have come down to the present generation. 
Indeed, antiquity abounds with testimony relating 
to the deluge; and it is a position capable of being 
clearly maintained, that the heathen mythology 
sprang from the ancient traditions of this wonderful 
event. 

The ingenious writer which has been mentioned, 
shows with great clearness, that Prometheus, Deu- 
calion, Osiris, Inachus, Atlas, Zuth, Xuthus, Theuth, 
Dagon, and many other names, celebrated in hea- 
then mythology, were merely names, by which 
Noah, the patriarch and father of the new world, 
emerging from the flood, was intended; And it ought 
to be distinctly borne in remembrance that the tra- 
ditions of a general deluge are not peculiar to ancient 
heathen writers, but abound in India; are found in 
the distant Islands of the Pacific ocean, and are fa- 
miliar to the aborigines of our own continent. We 
have time, however, only to notice a few of the 
many accounts with which we are furnished in re- 
lation to this subject. 

From the history of Chaldea and Assyria, written 
by Abydenus, of which only a few fragments have 
been preserved by Eusebius, the following remark- 
able passage in relation to our general subject, has 
been handed down to us. In speaking of several 
ante-deluvian monarchs, he adds — " After these 
reigned many others, and then Seisithrus; to whom 
Saturn foretold, that there should fall a prodigious 
flood of rain on the fifteenth day of the month De- 
sius; and commanded him to deposit all his writings 
in Heliopolis, a city of the Sipparians. Having obey- 
ed this injunction, Seisithrus, without delay, sailed 
into Armenia, and found the prediction of the god 
realized. On the third day, after the waters were 
abated, he sent out birds, that he might ascertain 
whether the earth had yet appeared through the 
flood. But these, finding only a boundless sea, and 
having no resting place? returned to Seisithrus. 
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In the same manner did others. And again he sent 
the third time: for they had returned to him, hav* 
ing their wings polluted with mud. Then the god^ 
translated him from among men; and his ship came 
into Armenia, the wood of which is there used as a 
charm." He also adds a remark, when treating of 
the sagacity of animals, by which he evidently re- 
fers to the dove that Noah sent from the ark: for 
he says, " Deucalion's dove, sent from the ark, up- 
on her return, brought a sure indication that the 
tempests had yielded to tranquility." 

No man, I think, possessing common discernment, 
can read this simple fragment of ancient heathen 
history, without being struck with the great similar- 
ity which it bears to the account of Noah and his 
ark; nor does it appear possible for any man to avoid 
seeing that it is in substance the history of the same 
facts that are recorded by Moses. 

Josephus, in his first book against Appian, quotes 
the same facts from Berosus, another Chaldean his- 
torian: for he says — '* This Berosus, treading in the 
steps of the most ancient writers, has recorded the 
same facts as Moses, in relation to the deluge — the 
destruction of mankind by it— the ark in which Noah, 
the father of our race, was preserved — and its rest- 
ing on the tops of the Armenian mountains." To 
this general account, Josephus tells us that Berosus 
adds — " It is reported that part of the ship now re- 
mains in Armenia, on the Gordyaean mountains 
(the same that is called Ararat by Moses) and that 
some bring thence pitch, which they use as a 
charm." 

Lucian, a famous writer among the Greeks, (in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius) gives the account of a 
very ancient history of the ark, which he says was 
laid up in Hieraopolis of Syria ; and he tells us that 
the Greeks gave the following account of the deluge : 
" That the first race of men were self-willed, perpe- 
trating many crimes, regardless of oaths, inhospita- 
We> uncharitable ; for which cause great calamities 
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fell upon them. For suddenly the earth threw out 
much water ; a deluge of rain fell from heaven ; ri- 
vers overflowed exceedingly ; and the sea itself over- 
spread the globe to that degree, that all things were 
overwhelmed by the water, and the whole of man- 
kind perished. Deucalion alone remained, the source 
of another generation, on account of his prudence 
and piety. He was preserved thus : In a great ark, 
which he had prepared, he placed his wives and his 
children, and entered also himself. After them went 
in bears, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and all 
other living creatures upon the face of the earth, by 
pairs. He received all these animals, which had no 
power to injure him, but were exceedingly familiar, 
being overruled by divine influence. These all float- 
ed together, in the same ark, so long as the waters 
were upon the earth." And here allow me to re- 
mark, that the learned Grotius has informed us, that 
the names " Seisithrus, Ogyges and Deucalion, are 
all names, signifying in other languages, the same 
as Noah does in the Hebrew, the language in which 
Moses wrote." 

This fact, therefore, shows us that the various 
names which have been employed by diflferent na- 
tions, in their narratives of the deluge, were design- 
ed to signify the same identical person, and that il- 
lustrious individual was Noah. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us that the Egyptians 
have a tradition, that " Deucalion's was the univer- 
sal deluge. " Mr. Bryant, the ingenious author which- 
we have had occasion to mention before, afiirms that 
the Osiris of the Egyptians, was a name applied to 
Ham, and frequently to Noah. Plato declares ' ' that 
a certain Eyyptian priest related to Solon, out of 
their sacred books, the history of the universal de- 
luge ; which took place long before the partial inun- 
dations known to the Grecians. " The Chinese have 
a tradition, that " Puoneu, {their M>ah^) with his fa- 
mily, escaped the general deluge," and was the fa* 
Tored instrument by which the world was repeopled, 
6* 
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after the universal destruction of its inhabitants by 
water. Plutarch tells us, that " Osiris went into 
the ark, on the seventeenth of Athyr," which was 
the second month after the autumnal equinox ; the 
very day fixed by Moses, for the commencement of 
the deluge. 

These facts so powerfully and plainly corroborate 
the history of Moses, that the most ordinary reader 
can discover, through the records of the most an- 
cient nations, such evident traces of an universal 
deluge, as to remove all doubt upon the subject, so 
far as the fact is concerned, unless he is disposed to 
shut out all the light of history upon an event so 
important in the annals of the ancient world. 

Should any farther evidence be required to place 
this fact in a still stronger light, such evidence may 
be found in the histories and traditions of almost ev- 
ery part of the globe. ' ' Sir William Jones, by whom 
a society for the advancement of Asiatic literature 
has been instituted at Calcutta, has discovered that 
in the oldest mythological books of that country, 
there is such an account of the deluge as corres- 
ponds sufficiently with that of Moses." In addition 
to these, the Persians have preserved such tradi- 
tions of the flood, as to remove all reasonable doubt 
that it has long been believed among them. To the 
ancient inhabitants of the Island of Cuba, the histo- 
ry, or rather tradition, of the creation and the flood, 
appears to have been familiar. For, Herrera in- 
forms us that these natives were in possession of 
the facts, that the world was created by a superior 
intelligence, and asserted that they had considerable 
information concerning the flood ; they had a tra- 
dition that the world was once destroyed by water; 
and " that an old man, knowing the deluge was to 
come, built a great ship, and went into it with his 
family and abundance of animals : that he sent out su 
crow, which did not at first return, staying to feed on 
the carcases of dead animals, but afterwards came 
back with a green branch." They also retained a 
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tradition, answering to the account of Noah's two 
t* sons covering him while in a state of inebriation, 
' and the scoffings of the third. 

The Mexicans, we are told in Casta's history of 
the' Indies, "make particular mention of a deluge in 
their country, by which all men were drowned." — 
By Nieuhoff^s voyage to Brazil, "we are informed, 
that the most barbarous of the Brazilians, inhabit- 
ing the inland countries, though they scarcely knew 
any thing of religion, or an Almighty Being; they 
have some knowledge remaining of a general deluge : 
it being their opinion that the whole race of man- 
kind were extirpated by a general deluge, except 
one man and his sister." 

The Peruvians, according to the author of the 
history of the Indies, asserted that they had receiv- 
ed by tradition from their ancestors, that long be- 
fore there were any kings among their forefathers, 
"when the country was very populous, there hap- 
pened a great flood: the sea breaking out beyond its 
bounds, so that the land was covered with water, 
and all the people perished." Other natives of the 
American continent have recited the same tradition, 
and afiirm, that the whole race of man was then 
destroyed " except six persons (the precise number 
of Noah's family) being saved in a float, from whom . 
all the inhabitants of the country descended." 

It would be easy to multiply examples in confir- 
mation of the truth which we have asserted, that 
the fact of the general deluge was confirmed by th^ 
concurrent testimony of the most ancient nations, 
and the traditions of the most rude and uncultivated 
wanderers of the forest: Enough, however, has 
been produced to place the subject beyond dispute. 

The history which is given by Moses, of this ter- 
rific overthrow of a sinful world, is evidently the 
most ancient of any that has ever been preserved, 
and might, therefore, be expected to contain a more 
full and perfect account of that memorable event 
than any other now extant: And to all such as have 
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examined this subject with attention, it must be ob* 
vious, that the account which Moses furnishes is 
the most full, simple and consistent, that has ever 
been submitted for rational inspection. 

The probability of such an event as the deluge, 
is strengthed and confirmed by appearances, which 
admit of no other satisfactory solution: I mean the 
vast quantities of marine substances, found in eve- 
ry country, upon the highest mountains, at all dis- 
tances from the sea, and to considerable depths be- 
low the surface of the earth. These must either 
have been tossed by the violence of earthquakes 
from the bed of the sea, to their present deposits, 
or have been formed during the long period which 
the waters of the flood remained upon the earth. 
But the supposition, that it was the effect of earth- 
quakes, is totally inadmissable, since they are found 
upon the highest mountains, and at the greatest dis- 
tances from the ocean. The only conclusion, there- 
fore, which will bear the scrutiny of reason, is, that 
tliey were formed during the period in which the 
earth was overflowed, in the days of Noah. 

A method which has sometimes been employed 
to account for these extensive fragments of marine 
production, by supposing that they might have been 
left by those gradual recedings of the ocean from 
some parts of the earth, which have been recorded 
by historians; is, to say the least of it, extremely 
improbable, if not impossible. For all the changes 
effected by the cause here urged, which historians 
have noticed, or tradition has handed down from 
the remotest antiquity, will bear no comparison with 
the effects which are too obvious for denial, in every 
part of the globe, of marine substances, which must 
have been left behind, when the waters of the de- 
luge retreated. Indeed, the hypothesis we are con- 
eidering, appears to be so wild and extravagant, that 
we can see no reason for its being offered, except 
the unavoidable strait to which the deniers of reve- 
lation are driven by the unanswerable evidences of 
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<i general deluge, in every part of the globe. And 
when we consider all the instances which ever have, 
or can be produced, of additional portions of land to 
either islands or continents, by the waves of the sea; 
the accession has been so slow, and so trifling, that 
it would involve the conclusion of the world's an- 
tiquity, little inferior to the absurdity of its absolute 
eternity ! But this hypothesis has already been re- 
futed in the first lecture of this course. 

It would be an unnecessary labor, besides an un- 
reasonable tax upon your patience, to lay before you 
the objections which have been urged against the 
deluge, by ingenious philosophers, with the able, 
clear, and conclusive replies which have been fur- 
nished by the friends of revelation. But I can re- 
fer those who wish to examine the arguments upon 
this subject at large, to the Encyclopedia, where 
they will find all the arguments and evidences which 
appear to be worth preserving and handing down 
to posterity, upon a subject so important to the faith 
and interest of revealed religion ; and which are 
confidently believed to be sufficient to remove all 
doubts that may arise, respecting the veracity and 
credibility of the Hebrew historian. 

I have now shown by undeniable evidence, that 
the Mosaic history of the deluge is supported by the 
testimony of all the most ancient nations, whose his- 
tories or traditions have reached the present age. 
I have proved, that in every continent, and among 
the most refined, as well as the most barbarous na- 
tions of the globe, the same general outlines of the 
deluge have been retained and believed, through 
all the generations which have succeeded that me- 
morable epoch. And I now submit the question to 
the decision of your reason and sober understand- 
ing, whether any fact which must depend upon the 
voice of history, the voice of tradition, and the phy- 
sical evidences which are scattered over the whole 
surface of the globe, has ever received a more full, 
dear, and ample support than the interesting part 
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of the Mosaic history which has been the subject of 
this lecture. And I am fully persuaded that who- 
ever will consider the evidences which I have laid 
before you, with the least degree of candor, will be 
fully satisfied of the unqualified credit to which the 
Mosaic history is entitled. 

But, after all the facts and evidences which have 
been adduced in support of the event which Moses 
has recorded, of an universal deluge, which destroy- 
ed the old world, we are urged, by the boasting dis' 
ciples of reason, to shut oiu* eyes against all these 
formidable evidences of truth, and attribute the 
whole narrative to the craft of a designing priest- 
hood, and the credulity of a world of superstitious, 
weak and deceived enthusiasts ! And suppose we 
were to make the attempt ; how should we recon- 
cile the absurdity of supposing that the most dis- 
tant ages and nations ; of the most opposite opinions 
and religions, as well as pursuits and manners ; 
should all agree without the least motive, or previous 
concert, to bear a united testimony to the same sub- 
ject, for which no adequate foundation, reason, or 
evidence was afforded ? And further, we beg leave to 
ask them, in our turn, if the account which the bible 
furnishes of the deluge be not true, how toill they, 
or how can they account for the existence of such 
an ample and universal testimony of the fact, as has 
bid defiance to the hand of time to erase, and all 
the arts of skepticism to evade ? In closing this lec- 
ture, I feel constrained to ask you, my hearers, what 
evidence have those, who would persuade you to 
reject the evidences of revelation, offered to con- 
vince you that the history of Moses, which records 
this tremendous event, is not true ? Have they, or 
can they produce a single particle of proof, that the 
testimony of Moses is false ? They dare not attempt 
to ofier you evidence ; for they know that the at- 
tempt would be fraught with nothing but insolence, 
and the most glaring abuse of your understandings. 
They may, indeed, scoff ; they may ridicule the most 
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dolemn truths of revelation ; but her solid founda- 
tions they can never remove, or even, for an hour, 
shake ! 

The Saviour of the world not only accredited, but 
quoted the testimony of Moses, concerning the de- 
luge, to enforce the solemn conviction of a tremen- 
dous judgment which hung over the polluted nation 
of the Jews. And I may add, an inspired apostle 
of our Lord, has admonished us, that this signal dis- 
play of the righteous judgment of God, is a prelude 
to that awful catastrophe when the globe shall be 
wrapped in liquid fire, the elements be made to com- 
mingle by fervent heat, all human prospects be con- 
sumed, a just retribution be administered to every 
man, according to his works, and the end of the 
Messiah^s reign be accomplished, in subduing all 
things to his government and kingdom. 
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St. Luke xvii. 27. 
•• They did eat, they drank, they nmrried wives, they were ^ixeu 
in marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark : and the 
fiood came and destroyed them all." 

In commencing the subject of labor for this even- 
ing, I feel it important to notice a popular and pre- 
vailing objection to the doctrine of a general deluge, 
which was the burden of our last lecture. 

It is indeed acknowledged, that marine substances, 
both animal and vegetable, are scattered over the 
whole face of the globe, in such abundance, that to 
deny the fact of its having been at one time or at 
different times, or by parts, successively overflow- 
ed with water, would betray an unpardonable igno- 
rance of the surface of the globe, or a disgraceful 
indifference to the instruction which history has 
furnished to every enlightened and civilized nation, 
from the remotest records of antiquity. It is there- 
fore admitted by the opposers of the Bible, that 
partial inundations of the earth have happened at 
different periods, and in almost every part of the 
globe: but still they deny the fact of a general or 
universal deluge, because, as they contend, there is 
not a suflicient quantity of water attached to our 
orb, to produce such an overflow as described ia 
the history by Moses. 

Ff this assertion be true, they are indeed some- 
what excusable for their unbelief: for natural impos- 
sibilities are never to be admitted, except where 
the evidence of the immediate and miraculous pow- 
er of Grod, amounts to absolute demonstration of 
the fact proposed: We must therefore inquire whe- 
ther there w, or is not a sufllicient quantity of water 
attached to our globe, to produce the deluge for 
which we have contended. I am aware, that I 
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might safely refer you to the divine agency, for a 
cause, adequate to produce all those results which 
are recorded of the deluge; nor would your speaker 
for a moment indulge a doubt that it was produced 
by divine agency : but when such causes can be 
found within the sphere of human observation as 
will be sufficient to obviate every objection which 
modern philosophers can urge, I feel bound to mak6 
an appeal to matterof plain fact, the more effectual- 
ly to silence the most plausible cavils of unbelief. 

The plainest principles of mathematical science 
may be applied to the case before us. A cube of 
water of the dimensions of only ten miles, will cov- 
er a perfectly plain surface of the earth, containing 
two hundred and fifty square miles, to the depth of 
four miles: and if we make suitable allowance for 
all the mountains and hills which it may contain, 
it would undoubtedly cover a much greater surface. 
When, therefore, we attempt to calculate the quan- 
tity of water which is necessary to deluge the 
globe, we should make great allowance for the vast 
number of mountains and hills, with which the 
globe abounds; for these would render so large a 
body of water as the ordinary calculation supposes, 
to a certain extent, unnecessary. 

But to give oxir opposers all the latitude which 
they can demand, we will proceed without this de- 
duction for the mountains and hills. By the latest 
computations, the surface of the earth is supposed 
to contain 199,512,595 square miles. Now to over- 
flow this surface to the depth of four miles, which is 
something more than the altitude of the highest 
mountains, it would require a parallelopepid of wa- 
ter, sixteen miles in depth, and a surface containing 
49,878,148 square miles. In this computation, we 
only require a body of water sixteen miles deep, and 
whose surface shall be less than one /owr^A of the sur- 
face of the earth, to accomplish all that Moses has 
recorded, so far as the depth of water is concerned, in 
the overthrow of the world. And can any man be- 
8 
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lieve, when he surveys the map of the world, that th0 
immense seas which there meet his eye, do not 
contain a mucl^ greater surface than this plain ccmi* 
putation requires? — The truth, tha]t the vast oceans 
which diversify the face of the globe, contain a far 
greater quantity of water than was required to ac- 
complish the deluge, is so clear and rational, that I 
am astonished that men of reason and reflection 
should ever be led to doubt the fact. 

We will now lay aside the consideration of the 
oceans, and forbear to appeal to the hypothesis of 
immense and deep caverns contained in the bowels 
of the earth, and pass to indulge a few thoughts 
upon the quantity of water which is required to 
moisten the solid parts of the globe. 

That the earth is quite moist at the greatest 
depths to which it has ever been explored, is a fact 
universally known and acknowledged : Nor have 
we any solid reason to suppose that it is not equal- 
ly moist, even to its very centre. — Now let us ob- 
serve the immense thickness of the earth; suppose 
it to be nearly 8000 miles in diameter ; the quantity 
of water which it would require to supply it with 
the same, or an equal degree of moisture with those 
parts which have been explored, would be abundant- 
ly greater than all the waters of the flood ! Nay, this 
resource alone would be more than sufficient to flood 
the whole earth and raise the ocean more than four 
miles above its present level. 

terhaps some of my hearers will be surprised at this 
computation; but let them soberly examine the facts, 
and they will see that it falls immensely short of the 
quantity of water contained in the earth. Let them 
listen with candor to the ingenious editor of the En- 
cyclopedia, ^nd then decide upon the fact. " To 
make all reasonable allowances, however, (says he) 
we shall suppose the whole solid matter of the globe 
to be only equal to a cube of 5000 miles*; and even 
on this supposition we shall find, that all the waters 

•Note. — Thf^ globe is computed to be from two-tbirds to three- 
fourths water. ^ 
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of the deluge would not be half sufficient to mois- 
ten it." 

Let us now proceed to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of this fact. We will suppose, on the smallest 
computation, that the solid matter of the earth is a 
cube of 5000 miles. This solid body would make 
the round sum of ttoenty-Jive thousand millions of cubic 
miles. Take then the body of water which we have 
before described, as sufficient to overflow the globe, 
to the full extent of the Mosaic account ; I mean the 
body of water, sixteen miles in depth, and 49,878,148 
square miles of surface, and reduce it to cubic miles, 
and the whole sum will amount to 798,050,368 cu- 
bic miles of fluid ; which would be about equal to 
one pound of water, to one hundred and fifty times its 
bulk of dry earth ! This small proportion of water 
would scarcely moisten the earth to a degree which 
would render it perceptible to a careful observer: 
and it cannot but strike your minds with great force, 
that the ordinary moisture of the earth, exceeds this 
proportion by more than one hundred per cent. 

We have now reduced the fact to a mathematical 
demonstration, that there is abundantly more water 
taken up by the solid contents of the earth, than 
would be sufficient to produce the flood, whose his- 
tory has been recorded by Moses; after making all 
reasonable allowances for the quantities of primi- 
tive rocks, which are justly supposed to contain but 
a small portion of fluid. And we have seen, that in- 
dependent of the ocean and the air, such an event 
as he describes might have been produced, provided 
any means can be discovered in nature, by which 
it could be brought about. But while I attempt to 
reason upon this subject, on philosophical princi- 
ples, I beg you, my hearers, not to indulge the 
thought, that I admit, for a moment, the absence of 
a divine and all-powerful agency, in bringing about 
this tremendous event, by which an ungodly world 
was overthrown. For all the powers of nature are 
but the quiescent instruments of divine wisdom. 
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roused into action by his sovereign command, and 
his unerring will. The Author of nature must sure- 
ly control and direct all its astonishing powers, and 
overrule all its vast operations, in a manner perfect- 
ly subservient to the infinite designs of his wisdom 
and goodness. 

We may now inquire, and let us do it in the can- 
did and sober exercise of all our reasoning powers ; 
are there any natural agents by which the astonish- 
ing effect of the deluge could be produced ? If this 
question can be fairly answered in the affirmative, 
without doing violence to the laws of nature, the ob- 
, jections of skeptical philosophers will be silenced, 
upon the very principles by which they profess to 
be governed in all their decisions. 

My remarks upon the quantity of water, contain- 
ed in the earth, will enable the curious, inquisitive 
mind, to avail himself of such actual experiments 
as will satisfy him of the quantities of that fluid which 
are required to saturate any given quantity of the 
ground on which he treads ; if he will first employ 
the means of bringing it to a state, possessing the 
least degree of fluidity, which may come within the 
means at his command. And he may thus arrive at 
an experimental knowledge of the possibility of a gen- 
eral deluge, without renouncing a single fundamen- 
tal principle which philosophy has laid down. 

In accounting for the immediate and physical 
causes of the deluge, I shall not wander from the 
plain dictates of revelation and philosophy : for I 
consider them in perfect harmony, so far as philoso- 
phy is capable of extending her discoveries. I shall 
not, therefore, be under the necessity of departing 
from the plain and simple narrative which Moses 
gives of thri causes of that tremendous event to the 
world. 

According to his representation, it was not from 
the moisture diffused through the earth, only ; nor 
from the vast caverns of the abyss alone ; nor ex- 
clusively from the inconceivable magazines of that 
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element suspended in the atmosphere ; that the as- 
tonishing effect which he describes was produced. 
But he tells us that '' the windows ofjiieaven were 
opened, and the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up. " 

This language contains a sublime description of 
the means by which the universal deluge was pro- 
duced. Nor have deep reflecting Theists and phi- 
losophers ever been at a loss to understand its im- 
port. For the language which he employs, clearly 
conveys the sentiment, that the waters of the flood, 
were not only liberated from the atmosphere, but 
were also derived from the bowels of the earth. 

By the expression, " the windows of heaven were 
opened," it is plainly signified, that the waters, which 
were held in suspension in atmospheric air, were 
discharged upon the earth. Not, indeed, instantan- 
eously, for the historian informs us that it rained 
forty days and forty nights. And by the phrase, "the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up," has 
been understood the forcing or issuing out of vast 
quantities of water from the secret recesses of the 
earth, where it had remained before in undisturbed 
repose. 

One and the same cause will rationally account 
for the double effect here described : and it is a 
cause to which we may appeal with confidence, 
since its effects are now generally known and ac- 
knowledged throughout the enlightened and civiliz- 
ed world. It is not, indeed, as some have imagin- 
ed, that the air was so charged with water, that it 
could no longer be held in suspension, but, by rea- 
son of its specific gravity, was precipitated to the 
earth. For it is not to be supposed that all the aque- 
ous particles which the amosphere ever contained 
at any one period, could be sufficient to raise the 
water so as to overflow the mountains, or that they 
would be likely to produce a much greater effect 
than merely to overflow the low grounds, were it 
8* 
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all discharged upon the earth at one and the same 
time. 

It has beeiv clearly proved by experiments with 
the barometer, that daring a long drought in sum- 
mer, the mercury will be found to range at about 
thirty inches. Such being its mean height at the com- 
mencement of the drought, it would be natural to 
expect that it would constantly continue to rise, as 
the atmosphere continued to receive immense ex- 
halations of water from the surface of the globe. 
But this is not the case; for the mercury continues 
nearly stationary until about the close of the drought; 
and when the air contains the whole quantity of 
water which it has been for a long time absorbing, 
it suddenly becomes lighter, and the mercury is seen 
to sink about one inch, before any rain begins to 
iiill. And what must appear still more surprising, 
is, that after the water, which is 800 times heavier 
than the atmosphere, has been profusely discharg- 
ed for several days in succession, and the face of 
nature has been drenched with rain, the atmos- 
phere becomes heavier, and the mercury immedi- 
ately rises; which proves that the driest atmos- 
phere is the heaviest, if it be not heated to any 
great extent. I have appealed to these facts for 
two reasons, firstj to show that it is impossible to 
calculate with any probability of correctness, what 
quantities of water are contained in the air, by any 
experiments to ascertain the extent of atmospheric 
pressure; and secondly, to demonstrate with clear- 
ness, that there is an agent in nature, which effec- 
tually counteracts the gravity of water, which oth- 
erwise could not be suspended in the air, but must 
instantly be precipitated to the earth by the force of 
its own gravity. — To this agent we shall appeal, as 
the instrument by which the general deluge might 
have been produced. / 

As we have before hinted, we shall adopt the lan- 
guage of Moses, in its plain and obvious sense,, 
which asserts that ''the windows of heaven wera 
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opened, and the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up." By opening the windows of heaven^ we 
have already remarked, was obviously intended, the 
liberating and pouring out of the waters which were 
held suspended in the atmosphere ; and the breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deepj we have been led to 
conclude was the opening of all those passages 
through which the subterranean waters miglit fmd 
their way to the surface of the globe. Now as both 
these sources are said to have been opened in pro- 
ducing the deluge it is by no means unreasonable to 
suppose that the same natural agent was employed 
to produce the whole eflect which Moses has de- 
scribed, both upon the air and the earth. 

The agent of which we are speaking is of modern 
discovery, though its existence is as ancient as the 
creation of the world: for it cannot be supposed that 
so important an agent as electricity^ was overlooked 
by the Deity, in bringing into existence the consti- 
tution of nature. 

''It is certain, (says the editor of the Encyclopedia^} 
that by means of it, immense quantities of water 
can be raised to a great height in the air. This is 
proved by the phenomena of water-spouts. Mr. 
Foster relates, that he happened to see one break 
very near him, and observed a flash of lightning 
proceed from it at the moment of its breaking. The 
conclusion from this is obvious. When the electric 
matter was discharged from the water, it could no 
longer be supported by the atmosphere, but imme- 
diately fell down. 

Though water-spouts do not often appear in this 
country, yet every one must have made an obser- 
vation somewhat similar to Mr. Foster's. In a vio- 
lent storm of thunder and rain, after every flash of 
lightning or discharge of electricity from the clouds, 
the rain pours down with increased violence: thus 
showing that the cloud having parted with so much 
of its electricity, cannot longer be supported in the 
form of vapour, but must descend in rain. It is 
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certain, (for U has been proved by experinierUs^) thai 
evaporation is promoted by electrifying the fluid to 
be evaporated." The theory, therefore, deduced 
from these plain and undeniable facts, " that the 
electric fluid contained in the air is the agent by 
which it is enabled to suspend the water which ri- 
ses in vapour," will not be rejected as a groundless 
chimera, nor pronounced an impossibility, by men 
of reflection and science. 

" Again, {says the same author^) we are assured from 
the most undeniable observations, that electricity is 
able to swell up water on the surface of the earth. 
This we can make it do even in our trifling experi- 
ments; and much more must the whole force of the 
fluid be supposed capable of doing it, if applied to the 
ocean, or any other large bodies of water. The ag- 
itation of the sea in earthquakes is suflicient proof 
of this. It is certain, that at these times there is a 
discharge of a vast quantity of electric matter from 
the earth into the air; and as soon as this happens, 
all becomes quiet on the surface of the earth." 

Prom the facts which have now been stated, it 
must clearly follow, that whenever the atmosphere 
is deprived of a due proportion of the electric fluid, 
rain will, of course, fall in prodigious quantities. 

A multitude of observations have long since ren- 
dered it apparent, that there is a constant passage 
ef electric matter from the air into the earth, and 
from the earth into the air. We will now apply 
this theory to the Mosaic history of the flood in the 
language of the ingenious author before quoted. 

" There is therefore no absurdity in supposing 
the Deity to have influenced the action of the natu- 
ral powers in such a manner that for forty days and 
nights the electric matter contained in the atmos- 
phere should descend int6 the bowels of th6 earth. 
But by whatever cause the descent was occasioned, 
the consequence would be, the breaking up ofthefoun^ 
tains of the deep, and the opening of the toindows of heaven. 
The water contained in the atmosphere being left 
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without support, would descend in impetuous rains: 
while the waters of the ocean, those from which 
fountains originate, and those contained in the so- 
lid earth itself, would rise from the very centre, and 
meet the waters that descended from above. Thu» 
the breaking up of the fountains of the deep, and 
the opening the windows of heaven, would accom- 
pany each other, as Moses tells us they did; for ac- 
cording to him, both happened on the same day." 

By the cause which is here assigned, it is easy 
to see, that the flood would come on and advance 
gradually, without that violence to the globe which 
the admission of other theories must involve. And 
it is equally easy to discover, that an abatement of 
the waters would be the natural consequence of a 
return of the electric fluid to the atmosphere, which 
would enable it again to absorb its original quantity 
of water. And the discharge of the electric fluid 
from the deep recesses of the globe, would again 
give place for the return of its original waters, and 
the flood would be stayed and removed from the 
face of the earth, and nature would resume its pris- 
tine appearance. 

I have now attended to the principal, and indeed,, 
to the only objection, of any force, that has ever 
been urged against the fact of a general deluge; and 
shown that the only important reason which skep- 
tics urge to justify their unbelief, is totally destitute 
of any foundation in truth: For the quantity of wa- 
ter has been shown to be abundantly more than 
sufficient to deluge the globe to a much greater 
depth than the history of Moses has described. 
Having before prc^ved by the united and universal 
voice of history and tradition, besides tlie undeni- 
able indications of such an event, scattered through- 
out the globe, the validity of the sacred history; I 
must again appeal to your reason, and demand — 
What evidence have unbelievers produced to dis- 
prove this faithful record of the flood? Can they ap- 
peal to the voice of history — to the voice of tradi- 
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tion, or to the undeniable evidences of nature? No; 
they will never make the attempt, for they know it 
would be hopeless. They may indeed, scoff at reli- 
gion; deny the truth of holy writ, and dispose of the 
whole in gross; ciu*se its authors, and anathematize 
the ministers of religion — nay, even exhaust uf>on 
them the ebullitions of unmanly invective: But they 
will never offer you an equivalent for the sacrifice 
which they demand — a surrender of your religious hopes. 

In closing, I must beff your indulgence, while I 
pay a passing tribute of attention to a popular ac- 
knowledgment of modern skeptics, which admits 
that the earth has been partially inundated at differ- 
ent periods. To this acknowledgment they are driv- 
en by the undeniable evidence of marine substances, 
deposited throughout every continent of the globe. 

But we deny the fact of such partial inundations; 
they are altogether inadmissible; because it is im- 
possible that any considerable body of water should 
remain upon a single continent, since from its spe- 
cific gravity, it must be immediately discharged in- 
to the ocean. The advocates of such a theory, must 
therefore resort to a greater miracle than revelation 
records, respecting the general deluge : for they 
must raise the oceans which enclose such a conti- 
nent, several miles above their common level, to 
prevent the water from retiring on a sudden from 
the land! Nor is this the only difficulty attending a 
partial deluge; for the oceans, when thus raised, 
must equally overflow the whole globe! The very 
fact which they deny and ridicule. Thus, my hear- 
ers, you see, that the theory of partial inundations, 
becomes at once impossible, ridiculous, and absurd. 

Unbeli^trers have offered other objections to the 
deluge, but they are too unimportant to justify me 
in detaining you with their recital, or their refuta- 
tion. The main arguments upon this subject are 
before you; weigh them in the even balance of rea- 
fton, and judge for yourselves. 
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*• And turning the cities of Sorlom and Gomorrah nito ashes, ctjlf* 
demned/A^mwith an overthrow, makingf/Ae/n an ensarnple untotho^c 
that ufier should live ungodJy." 

In this chapter, th6 apostle very justly concludes^ 
that as there were " false prophets among the peo- 
ple," in ancient times, so there would, of course^ 
arise among them, false teachers ; bringing in he- 
resies of the most dangerous tendency ; even "de- 
nying the Lord that bought them :" and assures us 
that they would bring stoift destruction upon them- 
selves. Nay, more, that by their seductions, many 
would be led to abandon the paths of true wisdom, 
and that through their influence " the way of truth 
would be evil spoken of," or be treated with that 
contempt which is the just desert of imposture. — 
And my brethren, if we carefully survey the records 
of all ages since the first promulgation of the gospel 
of Christ, we shall see that the prediction of the 
apoBtle has been verified, even to the letter. Nor 
need we appeal to the history of former ages for the 
fulfilment of his prophecy ; for examples daily 
present themselves, of a character too plain and 
forcible to leave any doubts of its truth upon the 
mind. 

Prom the language of our text^ the evidence is un- 
deniable, that at a period as late as the apostolic 
age, the story of the fearful and astonishing oveiS 
throw of Sodom and the cities of the plain, was cur- 
rently believed and appealed to with confidence by 
the writers of the New-Testament, as a fact of un«* 
disputed authority. Nor are we informed that the 
fact referred to by our text, was called in question 
by any of the profane writers, so late as the period . 
in which the New-Testament was written 
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By the Mosaic history, we are informed that it 
became necessary for Abraham and his nephew, Lot, 
to separate, as their flocks and herdsmen became 
numerous, and troublesome to each other. And the 
latter, it appears, chose to take up his residence in 
the vale of Siddim, and therefore located himself 
among the Sodomites. From the history of these 
people, it is obvious that they exceeded, in the prac- 
tices of obscenity and wickedness, the inhabitants 
of all the neighboring countries. But whether the 
practices to which we allude, were introduced before 
his residence among them, or were afterwards adopt- 
ed, we are furnished with no intelligence, either sa- 
cred or profane. 

The writers of the Old and New-Testaments, how- 
ever, unite in representing the overthrow of Sodom, 
and the cities of the plain, as one of the most sig- 
nal displays of divine judgment, for the wickedness 
of man, that has ever been recorded of any portion 
of the globe. And they hold up this fearful catas- 
trophe as a warning to all such as venture to abuse 
the forbearance of Heaven, to riot amidst the scenes 
of dissipation, or to violate and abuse the obvious 
dictates of nature, reason and the law of God. 

This view of their destruction, is the probable rea^ 
son why unbelievers have sought to cavil at the his- 
torian, in some instances, and in others, to reject 
the whole narrative, as the invention of imposture 
and craft. For it is apparent that they are unwill- 
ing to admit that the Deity takes cognizance of hu- 
man affairs in such a way as to become the direct 
dispenser of reward and punishment to mankind, 
since such an acknowledgment would lead to tlie 
unavoidable conclusion, that all the judgments of 
God, recorded in the scriptures, are worthy of con- 
fidence and serious regard. 

That such cities as Sodom and Gomorrah, once 

existed on the borders of the country of Palestine, 

flo historian, either ancient or modern, has ever pre- 

sumed to deny. Nor is this fact demed by any man 
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of reading and intelligence at the present day. tlis^ 
torians, both sacred and profane, admit that these 
were once populous and flourishing cities, and that 
they suffered a complete or entire destruction by 
fire. 

According to scripture chronology, these famous 
cities were destroyed about nineteen hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and have ever since re- 
mained a monument of that desolation which sin 
has occasioned in the world. It appears that these 
cities were situated in a beautiful and fertile plain, 
one hundred and eighty miles in circumference, 
bounded on the east by lofty mountains, and on the 
north by the plain of Jericho. 

After its destruction by fire, it formed the bed of 
what is now called the " dead sea^^^ or lake Asphalt 
tUes^ and receives the waters of the River Jordan, 
besides several smaller streams; though no outlet 
has ever been discovered, by which it communi- 
cates with the Mediterranean sea. 

With the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, Zeboim 
and Admah shared the same fate and were ingidph* 
«<J in the same general ruin : probably because they 
were corrupted with the same abominations and 
given up to the same obscene and brutal practices. 

The prediction of one of the prophets of (Jod, 
(Jeremiahj) who was born more than six hundred 
years before Christ, stands forth as an indisputable 
monument of divine inspiration, since his predicti(Hi 
may still be seen fulfilling, through all the interven- 
ing ages, from a period of more than two thousand 
years to the present day. For when speaking of 
the desolation of Edom, he compares it to the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah; saying, *' As in the 
ov^erthraw of Sodom and Gomorrah and the neigh- 
boring dties thereixT, saith the Lord, no man shall 
sdbide there, neither shall a son of m^m dwell in it.'* 
Jer. xlix. 18, 

No changes, however great, wMoK mo.^ \^^ ««3^ 
^oBcd talmve taken place la ot^t ^^^^oSl ^e 
ft 
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globe, was to reach the seat of this desolation, until 
the period of the final renovation of the earth, by 
an event equally sublime and terrible with that of 
the flood. And it is obvious from the most authen- 
tic historians, that no human being has ever dwelt 
in the place of these devoted cities for the space of 
3700 years! 

Moses, in denouncing the punishments that should 
descend upon the land of Israel for their rebellion, 
compares it to the land of Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim 
and Admah;" a land of "brimstone and salt, and 
burning, that is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass 
groweth therein, which the Lord overthrew in his 
anger and in his wrath." Deut. xxix. 23. 

This language clearly shows that in the days of 
Moses, more than 300 years after the destruction of 
these cities, they were well known to the nation of 
the Jews, and were appealed to with confidence, as 
evidences of the divine displeasure against sin: And 
I may here be allowed to ask ; if their sudden and 
astonishing overthrow had not then been a fact of 
universal notoriety, of what possible use could it 
have been for Moses to remind the Israelites of 
such an event? It certainly could add nothing, but 
must, unless thd fact had been well attested, have 
detracted from the authority of his precepts, and 
brought the divine inspiration which he claimed, 
not only into disrepute, but into ridicule and con- 
tempt. No reasonable man can suppose that any 
person of common discernment, would have re- 
course, or appeal to a ridiculous fable for the pur- 
pose of strengthening his authority, unless he was 
a base impostor, and believed that the people whom 
he wished to govern were a nation of stupid, insen- 
sible beings! Much less a wise and virtuous lawgiv- 
er, whose divine inspiration and authority had been 
severely tested, and proved by astonishing miracles. 

That the account which Moses gave more than 

3000 years ago, of this land of briinstone and salt and 

Attrnittgy was substantially true> iadeiaxV^ i^Yovedby 
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Volney, a French Philosopher of the last century; 
and whose testimony will doubtless be well recei- 
ved by modern skeptics, since he had the credit 
of being a file leader of their party. He asserts 
that this famous lake " contains neither animal nor 
vegetable life. We see no verdure on its banks, 
nor a fish to be found in its waters." But he adds, 
that it is not true that its exhalations are pestifer- 
ous, so as to destroy birds flying over it, " It is 
very common (says he) to see swallows skimming 
its surface, and dipping for the water necessary to 
build their nests. The real cause which deprives 
it of vegetables and animals, is the extreme saltness 
of the water, which is infinitely stronger than that 
of the sea. The soil around it, equally impregnated 
with this salt produces no plants; and the air itself, 
which becomes loaded with it from evaporation, and 
which receives also the sulphurous and bituminous 
vapours, caAnot be favourable to vegetation: Hence 
the deadly aspect which reigns around this lake. 
In other respects, the ground about it, however, is 
not marshy; and its waters are limpid and incor- 
ruptible, as must be the case with a dissolution of 
salt." He informs us that on the shores of this 
lake, were found, ''fragments of sulphur and bitu- 
men, which the Arabs convert into a trifling article 
of commerce; as also hot fountains and deep crevi- 
ces, which are discovered at a distance by little py- 
raijiids built on the brink of them. We likewise 
find a sort of stone, which on rubbing, emits a nox- 
ious smell, burns like bitumen, receives a polish 
like white alabaster, and is used for the paving of 
court yards. At intervals, we also meet with un- 
shapen blocks, which prejudiced eyes mistake for 
mutilated statues, and which pass with ignorant and 
superstitious pilgrims for monuments of the adven- 
ture of Lot's wife: though it is no where said that 
she was metamorphosed into stone, like Niobei, but 
into salt, which must have melted t\\e exvs^xxwva.VYftr 
ter. " 
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This attentive audience will not fail to notice the 
striking similarity of the description which Yolney 
here gives, of the deadly appearance of this lake 
and its borders, embracing the «aft, the stUphurj the 
bitumen^ and the subterranean fire, and that which 
Moses gave of the same place, at a period 3000 yeare 
distant from the date of this writer. So that this 
particular part of the Mosaic history is not only sup- 

• ported, but the prediction of its future desolation 
and barrenness is clearly confirmed by an unbeliever 
and despiser of revelation, who stood high for his 
learning and acuteness, in the ranks of deistical (or 
rather, atheistical) philosophy. 

His allusion to Lot's wife, and the pillar of salt, 
deserve a passing notice. He tells us that if it were 
a pillar of salt, it "must have melted the ensuing 
winter." All this may be admitted, without inval- 
idating a syllable of the Mosaic account, for he 
makes no mention of the length of time which this 
monument continued. Mr. Volney might have spar- 
ed himself the trouble, therefore, of assigning a rea- 
son for its early removal. But, let us observe — Mr. 
Volney appears to have been acquainted with the 
Hebrew, and other original languages, and there- 
fore could not have been ignorant of the true mean- 
ing and proper application of the word which Moses 
employed to designate the change which constitut- 
ed Lot's wife a monumental reproof of unbelief and 
disobedience. We would willingly excuse this wri- 
ter from an intention to trifle with the necessary 
want of information among the most numerous class 
of his readers, (who, of coiu'se, must be unacquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew,) if we were in possession of 
any means to accomplish the object, without viola- 
ting the dictates of reason and conscience; but this 
we shall not presume to do; for he must have known, 
that from time immemorial, the Hebrews have 
ranted sulphury nitre and bitumen^ under the general 
name of sail. Had he have stated this fact, his 

readers might readily have formed \Yv^ c,o\v&Uislon 
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that a monument composed of sulphur, nitre and 
bitumen, would naturally resist, for a considerable 
time, the power of the seasons, to bring* on, and 
finally to accomplish its entire destruction. This 
would allow of an opportunity for multitudes to visit 
the scene of desolation, and to make accurate ob- 
servations on what they there beheld. 

The history of the overthrow of these cities might 
have been given by Moses, without the mention of 
the fate of Lot's wife; and it would therefore be 
strange that Moses should mention such an aston- 
ishing circumstance, unless it were a notorious fact; 
since he must have seen that any serious and well- 
founded doubts of this part of his narrative, would 
tend directly to cast suspicion on the whole history . 
I am therefore constrained to believe that this pil- 
lar remained for ages; and that it was seen and ac- 
knowledged by multitudes. 

While we are upon the story of Lot's wife, it may 
not be improper to mention an heathen form of ex- 
orcism, preserved by Alexander Traillianus, a phi- 
losopher and physician of the sixth century; which 
he gives in the following words; " In the name of 
God, who turned Lot's wife into a pillar of salt." — 
Here you find heathens, confirming, by their rites, 
the plain and simple fact recorded by Moses. 

I shall add to these the declaration of Christ, who 
tells his disciples, St. Luke, xvii. 29, that "the 
same day that Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire 
and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed themalV^ 
This fact, he employs in his charge to his disciples, 
to leave Jerusalem as soon as they should see the 
signs fulfilled which were to precede the destruc- 
tion of that ill-fated city : and to render the admo- 
nition still more impressive, he adds, verse 32, " Re- 
member Lot's wife. " To discredit the story of Lot's 
wife, we are not only under the necessity of setting 
aside the testimony of Moses, the uniform belief of 
the Jewish nation for more than ttee^ ^ivoM^'axv^ 
yearsy with the addition of the eyideuw^w^u&^sE^ 
9* 
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heathen rites ; but we must directly confront the 
divine authority and truth of the Son of God ! 

Such evidence of the fact concerning Lot's wife 
as I have been able to select with convenience, is 
now before you : and is there any evidence to dis- 
prove the fact ? It will not be pretended by any man 
who values his reputation for historical Imowledge. 
It is therefore left for you to decide whether you 
will reject this testimony, array yourselves against 
the Redeemer of the world, believe the whole his- 
tory false, without a particle of testimony to sup- 
port your reason in so doing ; and what is still more 
absurd, to believe against all the evidence which has 
ever been adduced in support of the fact. 

If I were disposed to gratify the inquisitive hear- 
er, as to the means by which this strange effect was 
produced upon Lot's wife, I confess that I should 
feel inclined to offer them the ingenious solution of 
Dr. Taylor ; who supposes that " the sulphurous 
storm did not begin to fall upon Sodom, till Lot was 
safely arrived at Zoar. But his wife looked back 
before she reached Zoar: When she looked back^ 
Sodom and its plains appeared as pleasant as before. 
She looked back with affection to the place, and 
regret at leaving it; according to the import of the 
.original word: This implied unbelief. She stopped 
by the way, and left her husband to go by himself 
— she would go no farther, and might be at a con- 
siderable distance from Zoar^ and so near to Sodomy 
as to be involved in the terrible shower, and there- 
by turned into a nitro-sulphurous pillar." 

I would not, however, adopt any conjecture, which 
would imply a doubt of the miraculous power of 
God; for no supposition aside from the divine inter- 
position can account for this wonderftd event. 

I hiave passed by the testimony of Josephus, who 

declares that this pillar was standing in his day, 

and that he had seen it; as well as the msu*vellous 

iiiic/ i/icredib}e stories, given by numerous others: 

At I wtmbinot nramder into t)[ie legvoii oi {&\A&%i!Qi3; 
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the sake of amusement. I shall therefore return to 
our general subject, the destruction of Sodom, and 
the cities of the plain. 

The account with which we are furnished in the 
• Bible, informs us that the Lord rained upon them, 
fire and brimstone; or brimstone inflamed: which, accor- 
ding to some able critics, " signifies, in the Hebrew 
style of writing, nothing more nor less than light- 
ning." Admit this interpretation, and the conclu- 
sion will follow, that the lightnings of heaven were 
let loose, and directed to this fatal spot to accom- 
plish its destruction. That the bed of these cities* 
was bitumen ; composed principally of sulphur and 
mineral pitch, is a truth, fully supported by all his- 
torians and travellers of distinction, who have writ- 
ten upon the subject. The direct inference would 
therefore be, that the lightnings of heaven commu- 
nicated fire to this combustible and inflammable sub- 
stance, and not only destroyed the buildings and the 
inhabitants, but literally burnt up the foundation on 
which they rested, and gave place to the waters of 
the lake Asphaltites, so famous in the history of an- 
tique ruins. 

Some have supposed that ^volcanic eruption took 
place at that time, by which a great quantity of in- 
jflamed bituminous matter was thrown into the air, 
and fell in a shower of fire upon these cities and de- 
stroyed them : but this would not account for the 
sinking of these places, unless we add the probabil- 
ity of an earthquake, of which no mention is made 
in the narrative of Moses. 

It is in vain to wander into the region of conjec- 
ture, to find a solution for the numerous inquiries 
which may be started by inquisitive minds ; it is suf- 
ficient for our present design to show that abundant 
testimony is furnished to establish the fact, that 
these cities were destroyed by fire, and that this de- 
struction was of a character dissimilar to all others. 
Nothing of the kind, recorded by hisloti^aa.) Oaa^- 
leng^s competition with the deattvxcXioxi ^t ^e«^ 
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cities. Pompei and Herculaneura, in Italy, were in* 
deed covered by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
seventy-nine years after the birth of Christ ; but 
they still remain as far above the level of the sea as 
before, and are again capable of being inhabited. — 
But Sodom and the cities of the plain, have suffered 
an entire destruction, so that nothing^but a miracle 
could ever restore them. 

It was observed by Justin, that the lake of Sodom 
was unmoved by the winds, by reason of the quan- 
tities of bitumen which rose from its bed, and which 
impeded its navigation. The Arabs and others, 
have always removed this mineral pitch, as it rose, 
so that there is now very little to be seen. 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, observes that the 
traces of fire which consumed these cities, were vis- 
ible in his day. These are his words, — " at no great 
distance are those fields, which, as it is said, were 
formerly fruitful, and covered with great cities, till 
they were consumed by lightning ; the vestiges of 
which still remain in the parched appearance of the 
country, which has lost its fertility. " The accounts 
which Pliny and Philo furnish of these ruins, accord 
with that which we have quoted from Tacitus. 

Diodorus Siculus, a Greek historian, who flourish- 
ed about half a century before the birth of Christ, 
gives a general description of the desolations which 
reign around this devoted place. In closing his re- 
marks, he says, " The region round about, burning 
with fire, exhales a stench so intolerable, that the 
bodies of the inhabitants are diseased, and their lives 
contracted." 

Strabo, a Capadocian historian, who flourished in 
the reign of Tiberius, thus concludes his remarks 
upon this lake and the surrounding country : "There 
are many indications that fire has been over this 
country : for about Masada they show rough and 
scorched rocks, and caverns in many places eaten 
in, and the earth reduced to ashes, and drops of 
pitch distilling from the rocks, aiiA\vo\ ^\?c^^\wa^ ^t 
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fensive afar off, and habitations overthrown ; which 
renders credible some reports among the inhabi- 
tants, that there were formerly thirteen cities on 
that spot, the principal of which was Sodom ; so ex- 
tensive as to be sixty furlongs in circumference ; 
but that by earthquakes, and an eruption of fire, and 
by hot and bituminous waters, it became a lake as 
it now is ; the rocks were consumed, some of the 
cities were swallowed up, and others abandoned by 
those of the inhabitants who were able to escape." 

Solinus, who flourished in the third century, in* 
forms his readers, that ^'at a considerable distance 
from Jerusalem, a frightful lake extends itself, which 
has been struck by lightning, as is evident from the 
ground, black, and reduced to ashes." In a word j 
besides Mr. Volney, whose testimony has before 
been quoted, Moundrel, Dr. Pococke, Shaw, and 
other scientific gentlemen, who visited these ancient 
ruins, have given to the world the valuable result 
of their investigations, which go directly to confirm 
the statements of the sacred historian. Those who 
wish to peruse An interesting description of this sin- 
gular lake, may be gratified by consulting Basselius, 
in his treatise on illustrious ruins. 

When the prophet Isaiah denounces the judgment 
of God against the cily of Babylon, he appeals to the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, as a fact well 
authenticated. Her fearful doom is announced in 
the following tremendous denunciation; " Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' 
excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sod(m and 
Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited^ neither snail it 
be dwelt in from generation to generation : neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the 
shepherds make their fold there." — Isa. xiii. 19, 20. 
The prophet Amos expressly mentions the over- 
throw of these cities as a judgment of God for their 
wickedness. — Chapter i v. 11. Nearly all the pro- 
phetic writers of the Old Testament, have aU\ide.4 
to this same events and have thereby gvNeu e^vdi^xsR.^ 
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that the overthrow of these sinful cities was a fact 
well authenticated, and universally believed. 

I cannot consent to dismiss this subject, without 
giving a moment's attention to the prophecy of Isa- 
iah, which has already been quoted. He compares 
the desolation which should come upon Babylon, to 
that which reigned over the ancient seat of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which God had destroyed and ren- 
dered uninhabitable forever, on account of the enor- 
mity of their crimes. And has not this solemn and 
extraordinary prophecy, which was uttered more 
than one hundred years before the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, been literally fulfilled ? Yes ; for Babylon has 
been uninhabited for centuries, and all the immedi- 
ate country is rendered a sunken, and unhealthy de- 
solation ; and absolutely dangerous to the traveller, 
whose curiosity has prompted him to visit that once 
populous and flourishing region of the globe. Arid 
can any man, in the exercise of his sober reason, 
believe that God would sanction a palpable untruth, 
by the inspiration of his wisdom ? It cannot be ; and 
yet this glaring absurdity is involv>ed in the impious 
conclusion, that the cities of which we have been 
treating, were not destroyed for their wickedness. 

If, therefore, we reject the Mosaic account of the 
miraculous destruction of these cities, we must not 
only disbelieve the history of this prophet, but we 
must abandon, as impostors, all the prophets who 
have spoken of, or alluded to this event; treat the 
Son of God as a deceiver! suppose the apostles to 
be Imaves or dupes, and shut our eyes against the 
testimony of profane historians and all the interest- 
ing narratives of distinguished individuals, who 
have visited these ruins in modern ages. And now 
1^ I ask you, my hearers, what authority is offered by 
^k modern skeptics to justify us, in case we comply 
V with their wishes, in disbelieving the testimony 
H which has been adduced.^ Nothing, but their bare 
W denial^ their determined hostility^ and their relentless sa- 
¥ tire! They would have you believe that all these 
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testimonies are false, without a particle of evidence 
to sustain the conclusion! nay, they would even 
persuade you to believe their declarations, against 
aU evidence J both sacred and profane! — Beware then 
of deception; listen to the admonitions of truth and 
be wise; "Prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good," 
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St. Jobv v. 46, 47. 
**Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed met for he 
'wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye be- 
lieve my words ?" 

The circumstances which called forth the pointed 
address, of which our text is a part, are briefly nar- 
rated in the preceding context of this chapter ; where 
we are informed of the miracle by which the great 
Redeemer healed a man of an infirmity which he had 
borne for the space of thirty-eight years. Against 
the benevolence of this act, the Jews could ofler no 
complaint; but the day on which the miracle was 
performed, was the subject of their grievance, and 
gave birth to their murmurings against the Son of 
God. They insisted that he must be an irreligious 
man, since they construed this display of his power 
and benevolence, on a day held by them in such 
veneration, into an irreverence and disregard for 
the institution of the Sabbath. 

Their superstitious zeal had so far blinded their 
reason, that they were betrayed into the absurd and 
ridiculous hypothesis, that it was "unlawful even to 
do good on the Sabbath day!" thereby arraying the 
iaw of God against the pure display of mercy and 
benevolence! 

This blind, fanatical zeal, with which they were 
infected, led them to persecute the Saviour, and to 
seek opportunities to accomplish his destruction: 
But to place the evidence of his divine authority and 
doctrine in a plain and striking manner before them, 
Christ reminds them of the testimony of John the 
Baptist, who was a bright and burning light, and in 
whom, for a time, they all rejoiced: for he had borne 
witness to the mission of Christ, and to the divine 
approbation which he had received from God( He 
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also appealed to the works or miracles which he 
had performed in the name of his Father; and final- 
ly, to the testimony of Moses, in whom they pro- 
fessed to believe; alleging that this celebrated law- 
giver had written of him. Hence he takes occasion 
to question the sincerity of their professions of con- 
fidence in what Moses had taught, and infers the 
evidence of their infidelity to their own prophet, 
from the fact of their rejecting him of whom that 
prophet had written: But he admonishes them, say- 
ing, "Do not think that I will accuse you to the Fa- 
ther: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in 
whom ye trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me: for he wrote of me. But if ye 
believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words?" From this language it is evident that 
Christ sanctioned the divine authority of the Mo- 
saic records. 

As there were, in the days of Christ, those who 
discredited the writings of Moses, even so, there 
are multitudes at the present day, who reject his 
testimony and treat it with reproach. But at this 
enlightened age, it is, and ought to be, confidently 
expected, that in case his prophetic inspiration can 
be clearly and fully supported by an appeal to the 
authentic pages of history, his writings must and 
ought to be received and accredited as of divine 
authority. To accomplish this object, will be the 
design of the labors for this evening. 

I shall not trouble you, my hearers, with a long 
and useless prelude, nor trespass upon your sympa- 
thies by complaining of the arduous labor assigned 
me: for the task upon which I enter, though it must 
present to you the historical evidence of numerous 
scenes of suffering, the most severe and protracted 
of any which the annals of nations have recorded, 
yet it is a labor upon which I enter with cheerful- 
ness, from a conviction of its importance to man's 
best hopes, which must stand or fall with the truth 
of prophetic inspiration. I therefore solicit you to 
10 
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give the subject a candid and impartial hearing, and 
to weigh every argument and evidence which may 
be adduced in the even balance of reason. 

In the dischai^e of this duty, I must call your at- 
tention to some of the most extraordinary prophe- 
cies of Moses, and briefly lay before you the history 
of their fulfilment. The limits of a single discourse 
forbid, that the selections from the writings of this 
prophet should be numerous; and hence the neces- 
sity of embracing those, and those only, which are 
the most striking and important. 

The first prophetic passage of his writings which 
you are invited to consider, is recorded in Leviticus, 
xxvi. 33. "And I will scatter you among the hea- 
then, and draw out a sword after you; and your land 
shall be desolate, and your cities waste." 

It is proper here to remind you that Moses had 
before instructed the children of Israel that they 
should enter in and possess the land of Canaan, and 
had also foretold the astonishing success and pros- 
perity which should attend them: He had now, in 
the chapter which contains this singular prophecy, 
been describing to them the various blessings and 
advantages which should attend them and their 
posterity, in case they persevered in obedience to 
the divine commands: but upon their rebellion and 
wilful disobedience, numerous and severe punish- 
ments were to be visited upon them as a people, 
among which, that which is mentioned in the pro- 
phecy under consideration, holds a conspicuous 
place. 

In this passage Moses tells his brethren that their 
land should be desolate, and their dHes waste : But at 
the period of this annunciation, they possessed nei- 
ther land nor cities. The language is therefore doubhf 
prophetic : had they then failed to take possession 
of the promised land, the whole prophecy would not 
only have been regarded as a base imposture, but 
the authority of his successor would probably have 
been challenged^ and his pereow tieax^i «ft<i despi- 
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sed as that of an unprincipled and ambitious usur- 
per. — Moses was doubtless aware of this, and yet 
he betrays no symptoms of doubt or uncertainty as 
to the event; but the most entire confidence that all 
which he had spoken would be fulfilled. The rea- 
son, my hearers, for this confidence, is plain and 
forcible; he knew that what he uttered was by di- 
vine authority, and therefore, could not fail of ac- 
complishment. 

The first part of this prophecy, which related to 
their possession of the land and cities of Palestine, 
no man, who possesses any knowledge of Jewish, 
or universal history, can entertain the least doubt, 
concerning its fulfilment: For the fact is rendered 
too obvious for denial, without an indiscriminate re- 
jection of all historical evidence. The remaining 
part of this prophecy, which announces that they 
should be scattered among tJie heathen^ and that a sword^ 
the emblem of oppression and destruction, should 
ic draum out against them^ remains yet to be consid- 
ered. 

And can any attentive reader of history be igno- 
rant of the fulfilment of this prediction? Can any 
traveller upon the continents of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, or even of America, for a moment resist the 
evidence of his senses, in confirmation of this inter- 
esting fact, so long foretold? 

From the days of Moses, dm'ing the period of 400 
years, in which that nation was governed by Judg- 
es, no less than six captivities befel them, and each 
attended with immense and cruel slaughter. 1 ,They 
were captured by the Mesopotamians, and held in 
bondage eight years; — 2, By the Moabites; — 3. By 
the Philistines; — 4. By Jabin, king of Hazor; — 5, 
By the Midianites; — 6. By the Ammonites and Phi- 
listines. All these captivities took place more than 
1 100 years before the birth of Christ. After these 
two captivities are mentioned of the house of Israel, 
which are worthy of particular notice*, avwe.^ \Xve$»^ 
captivitiejs eSectaally scattered tVve teu tribes. 
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Tiglath-^Pileser, king of Assyria, called by profane 
historians, JSTinus Junior^ took several cities, and 
carried away a multitude of captives, principally 
from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manassah: Concerning these we have no account 
of their return. This captivity occurred about 750 
years before the birth of Christ. 

About nineteen years after this, Salmanasar, an6- 
ther king of Assyria, invaded Samaria, and after a 
siege of three years, made himself master of the 
whole country, and carried the remaining part oi 
the ten tribes, which had been left by Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, into captivity, and planted them beyond the 
river Euphrates, from which place the great body 
of them never have returned: Thus ended the king- 
dom of Israel. It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
a portion of each of the tribes escaped this captivity, 
and remained in Samaria. Some of the Israelitish 
captives also had permission to return to their own 
land, so that a sufficient number remained in Pales- 
tine in our Saviour's day to represent all the ten 
tribes. Besides these, it appears from the Samari- 
tan Chronicle, as quoted by Don Cajmet, " that in 
the 35th year of the pontificate of Abdelus, 3000 Is- 
raelites, by the permission of king Sauredius, return- 
ed from captivity, under the conduct of Adus, son of 
Simeon." 

From the recent investigations of some of the 
most learned in India, the A%han and Pyran nations 
are the descendants of the ten tribes. Dr. Bucha- 
nan i/iforms us that when he visited the Black Jews 
in the South of India, he inquired of them where 
their brethren of the ten tribes were to be found, 
or the great body of them; and he tells us that they 
readily answered, ''in the north, in the regions ad- 
jacent to Chaldea, the very country whither they 
were first carried into captivity." 

Sir William Jones has given it as his opinion, that 

the A%hans are Jews, and quotes various authori- 

ties in confirmoXion of that opmioiv. " We learn,'* 
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says this writer, " from Esdras, that the ten tribes, 
after a wandering journey, came to a country called 
Arsareth, where we may suppose they settled. — 
Now the best Persian historians affirm that the Aff- 
ghans are descended from the Jews ; and they have 
among themselves traditions of the same import. — 
It is even asserted, that their families are distin- 
guished by the names of Jewish tribes." 

Should it be asked why they have not retained 
the records of their country ? The answer is per^ 
fectly easy. The Mahomedans came upon them 
with a powerful invading army ; first inspiring them 
with the expectation of being exterminated, and 
then proposing to incorporate with them, and of 
uniting all their forces against the infidels. To ren- 
der this proposal sure of acceptance, these invad- 
ers alleged that they were Jews ; that they practic- 
ed circumcision and kept the Sabbath. Through 
fear, the Affghans consented to the proposal, when 
their ancient institutions soon became corrupted ; 
their sacred books diminished in number, till they 
finally disappeared ; since which time, they have 
passed for Mahomedans. 

Dr. Buchanan informs us there were Affghans in 
Calcutta at the time he resided there, and that he 
employed one of them as a servant : That he asked 
him'if he was a Mahomedan ; and that he answer- 
ed " No, I am a Mahomedan Jew." This same au- 
thor tells us that the account which the Aflghans 
give of themselves, is, that they are descendants 
from the Jews. They assert that their common his- 
tories record the names of David and Saul, besides 
the names of other kings of Israel. 

It is impossible to calculate with certainty, to what 
extent the ten tribes have been scattered. But it 
is too obvious for denial, that the prophecy of Mo-^ 
ses which announced that they should be '^scattered 
nmong the heathen^^^ has received a literal fulfilment. 

I have now laid before you the MttmewX. ol\v\^ 
prophecy, so far as the captivity and ^c,^XX^t«\% cS. 
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the ten tribes is concerned : it now remains to show 
the entire fulfilment of the whole prophecy, which 
foretold the dispersion of the whole nation. But be- 
fore I proceed to this proof, it may be expedient to 
notice for a moment, some facts concerning the pre- 
sent location of the scattered remnants of these 
tribes, so I'ar as the historical evidence can with 
convenience be introduced, without an unreasona- 
ble amplification. 

A late traveller in India, (Dr. Buchanan,) informs ' 
us that he visited a colony of black Jews, in Cochen, 
(a British province in Hindostan^) who told him that 
they were the descendants of the ten tribes whose 
history we have before noticed. The same travel- 
ler mentions also a colony of white Jews, in the 
same province, living on the sea-coast. The num- 
ber of these colonists, amount to about 16,000. A 
small colony of Samaritan Jews are located near the 
Mediterranean Sea. Indeed, through all the east- 
ern continents, these interesting people are found, 
and among every kind of people and nation, they 
have preserved such of their laws and religious cer- 
emonies, as clearly distinguish them from all the 
rest of the world. They were, therefore, emphatic- 
ally " scattered among the heathen," according tcu 
the prediction of Moses. 

Soon after the general captivity of the ten tribes, 
commenced the captivities of the houses of Judah 
and of Benjamin. The first of these captivities occurs 
red a little more than six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ ; under the reign of Jehoiakim, when 
the prophet Daniel, (who was of the royal family,) 
and many others, were carried to Babylon. The 
second happened only about three years after, when 
the Babylonians again invaded Judea, and carried 
away captives to the number of 3023 Jews. The 
third was effected about ^vc years later, under the 
reign of Jehoiakim, son of the former prjnce of the 
same name, who with a multitude of the Jews, were 
captured aad removed by the king of Babylon.— 
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About ten years after the last mentioned captivity, 
Nebuchadnezzar again invaded the Jews, and car- 
ried Zedekiah, king of Judea, and the great body of 
the nation w^hich remained, to Babylon. Here com- 
menced the famous captivity which was foretold by 
the prophet Jeremiah, and limited by the prophecy 
of Daniel to the term o{ seventy years. Daring these 
seventy years, their country was left desolate^ and 
their cities were laid waste^ as Moses had predicted. 
And although multitudes of them were permitted to 
return, under the reign of Cyrus, the Medo-Persian 
prince, who made himself master of the Babylonish 
empire, still great numbers of them, unwilling to 
abandon the estates they had acquired in Chaldea, 
never returned to their own native country. 

After their return from this captivity, the Jews 
are said to have carefully avoided the practice of 
idolatry, either in the worship of images^ or of the 
hosts of heaven ; believing that all, or nearly all the 
sad reversions of their national prosperity, had been 
occasioned by their departures from the statutes and 
commandments of Heaven. From that period, the 
Jews were never again carried into captivity till 
near the close of the apostolic age. 

Soon after the crucifixion of the Saviour, the Jews 
began to prepare themselves for a formidable resist- 
ance to the Romans, to whose power they were par- 
tially in subjection. They did not break out in open 
hostilities, however, so as to produce any serious 
results, until about seventy years after the birth of 
Christ. Then the tocsin of war was sounded through- 
out the plains of Judea, and echoed through all her 
mountains. The Romans rallied their forces and at* 
tempted to awe the Jews into submission, but in 
vain. Proud of the antiquity of their nation, and 
inflated by superstitious confidence in the holiness 
of their city and temple, they bade defiance to the 
masters of the world, and scorned submission to any 
human power. Titus, son of the Emperor Vespa- 
sian, was placed at the head of a powerful invading 
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army, and planted the Roman standard over against 
the walls of Jerusalem. This formidable city held 
out for a long time, after the rest of the cities of 
Palestine fell into the hands of the conquering Ro- 
mans. At last, however, after a long and painful 
struggle, the walls of Jerusalem were broken, the 
city and temple destroyed, thousands fell by sword, 
famine, and pestilence ; and the residue became cap- 
tives to their conquerors. They were distributed 
throughout the Roman empire, more or less of them 
dwelling in every country, and in almost every city. 

In, or near the middle of the second century, in the 
days of Adrian, the Jews again rallied their forces, 
and made a desperate effort to free themselves from 
the Roman power. This was the signal for their mas- 
ters to crush and destroy them as a nation forever, 
and scatter them to the four winds, by dispersing 
them throughout every province and country, till, as 
a people, they were literally drained of all the means 
that could render them either formidable, or even 
troublesome to the Romans. 

Since that period, they have been compelled to 
wander as outcasts in every country, where trade 
and money circulate, and even to this day, they are 
scattered through every nation and kingdom, and 
are well known throughout the whole civilized 
world. How plainly and literally do we behold, in 
the present state of the Jews, the full and entire ac- 
complishment of the prediction to which your atten- 
tion has been called ! A prediction which was uttered 
by Moses, more than 3000 years since, and which, 
through a period of nearly 1800 years, has stood 
without a parallel in the records of human kind ! — 
They are, indeed, a monument of the divine dis- 
pleasure, set up, as it were, in every country, and 
preserved through a long succession of ages, to warn 
mankind of the faithfulness of ancient prophecy, 
and the danger and misery which await a rebellious 
nation. 

In the same connexion, we find other prophecies 
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of Moses, which are still more minute and astonish- 
ing: Prophecies which stand alone, embracing events 
with which nothing that can be found in the his- 
tories of other nations, will for a moment compare. 
As a specimen of these wonderful predictions, I beg 
leave to call your attention to the chapter before 
named, viz. Lev. xxvi. 44 ; where Moses, in the spirit 
of prophecy, is directed to announce, in the name of 
the Lord, and does announce, saying, ".find yet for 
all that J when they be in the land of their enemies^ I will not 
cast them away^ neither uoill I ahhor thenij to destroy them 
utterly <f and to break my covenant with them : for I am the 
Lord their God.^^ This prophecy perfectly corres- 
ponds with that of Jeremiah, xxx. 11, and xlvi. 28. 
*' For lam with thee^ saith the Lordj to save thee : though 
Intake a full end of all the nations whither I have dispers- 
ed thee J yet toill I not make a full end of thee^ but I will 
correct thee in measure; and vdU not altogether consume thee, '* 
This prophecy of Moses, which is of the same 
import with that of Jeremiah, is of such a singular 
character, that its meaning has never been a sub- 
ject of dispute, neither among Jews or Gentiles- 
For it is obvious to all such as are acquainted with 
the theological writings of both Jews and Chris- 
tians, that they have all agreed that it was a pro- 
phetic assurance of the preservation of the Jews, as 
a distinct and separate people, even in all their dis- 
persions through every age and country. Lest any 
of my hearers should be left in doubt, however, re- 
specting the correctness of this interpretation, I 
would just remark, that the prophecy of which we 
are treating, contains a plain and direct reference 
to the covenant promise of God to Moses, which 
stands recorded in the*xxxiii. Chap. 16th and 17th 
verses: " For wherein shall it be known here that I and 
thy people have found grace in thy sight? Is it not that 
thou goest with us? So shall we be separated j I and thy 
people J from all the people that are upon the face of the 
earth. And the Lord said unto Moses^ I will do this thing 
also that thou hast spoken, " 
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From these passages, we are plainly instructed 
that Jehovah entered into solemn covenant to pre- 
serve the posterity of Jacob as a separate people, 
from all others upon the face of the earth. And I 
here ask, have not these prophecies been a stand- 
ing and unanswerable evidence of the divine inspi- 
ration of Moses, for more than three thousand years ? 
The fact can never be denied, without condemning 
and contradicting the faithful voice of sacred and 
profane history. Nay ; I had almost said, that no 
man dare deny its truth. But I remember that some 
modern skeptics have had the effrontery to affirm, 
that the prophecies were written after the facts had trans^ 
pired ! Such assertions, either prove their profound 
ignorance of history ; or, what is worse, their de- 
termination to break down every barrier which op- 
poses the progress of infidelity, whether right or 
wrong ! But their weakness, surely must excite the 
pity of all candid and sincere Christians : And though 
the voice of history is sufficient to silence their weak 
and deceitful pretensions, still they may have the 
jiddress to deceive and lead astray the young and 
uninformed mind. It is therefore expedient to re- 
mind the rising generation, that the writings of Mo- 
ses were acknowledged by some of the most ancient 
authors of profane history, among the Chaldeans, 
Persians, Egyptians and Greeks; all which were 
written long before the dispersion of the Jews by 
the Romans ; and which have been the sources of 
evidence to which we liave appealed in several of 
the preceding lectures. The denial, therefore, of 
the antiquity of the Mosaic records, only proves the 
weakness of the cause which modern skepticism has 
espoused. 

Whoever will be at the trouble of reading the his- 
tory of Josephus, will find an ample refutation of 
this childish pretence. Or, whoever will read the 
modern history of the Jews, or listen to the recital 
of modern travellers upon the continents of Europe, 
Asi^ and Africa, will be f urmsYved mll\ the clearest 
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evidence, that the prophecies under consideration 
lire even now receiving their fulfilment. So that 
the objection which we have been called to notice, 
is an abuse of common fact and common honesty. 

Before I dismiss this objection, I will simply re- 
mark, that the objection itself betrays the cause 
which it was intended to support. For it is clearly 
an acknowledgment that the facts set forth are all 
contained in the prophecy. It therefore devolves 
on them to prove that the facts occurred before the 
prophecy was written. But this, no man of com- 
mon sense and historical reading will dare attempt. 
There is another objection which unbelievers have 
pressed into their service, and which they frequent- 
ly urge against the inspiration of Moses. They tell 
us that it is naftural to suppose that the Jews have 
avoided intermarrying with any other nation, in 
consequence of their being strictly forbidden to do 
80, by one of the plainest injunctions of their law. 
Now this objection, to say the least, acknowledges 
that the Jews have always believed in the divine 
authority of the law which was given by Moses, and 
that they have given substantial evidence of the 
sincerity of their faith, by resisting one of the 
strongest temptations which inclination and inter- 
est could lay before them. For the most ordinary 
understanding cannot avoid perceiving, that had 
they mingled with othei* nations by intermarriages, 
they would soon have lost their national identity, 
and thus escaped all the persecutions and sufferings 
through which they have waded, for nearly 1800 
years. Of this, the Jews have always been sensi- 
ble ; and yet, notwithstanding their ardent desire 
to be free from such persecutions, and their unut- 
terable dread of such sufferings as they have expe- 
rienced, they are, and have been so disposed, by 
the overruling providence oY God, as to maintain 
their separate character amidst the most astonish*- 
ing op{wressions and miseries which have exex feii:^ 
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err to the lot of any nation or people upon the face 
of the globe, ^ 

The weakness of the objection which we arecon%* 
aidering will be perfectly apparent, if we reflect for 
a. moment, how trifling the oflence of interraaa^rying 
with other nations would have been, compared with 
other offences which they committed, times without 
number. The principal object to be secured by 
prohibiting their intermarriages with other nations, 
was to preserve them from one of the most power- 
ful temptations to which they would be exposed, of 
joining them in the rites of idolatry: And yet how 
often did they forsake the worship of God, and bow 
down to the idols of the heathen ! How often did 
the prophets complain and lament that the Jews 
caused their children to pass through the fire as an 
offering to Moloch, contrary to the express command 
of God? 

It was impossible for Moses, or any other man, 
to foresee, by any human calculation, that the Is- 
raelites would not break every command which they 
had received, forsake every ordinance of their law, 
amalagate with other nations, and in a short time 
be swallowed up in the great mass of human popu- 
lation, so as utterly to losp their national identity 
and character: Human wisdom, suppoi:tedby gene- 
ral observation, would surely have anticipated such 
a result, instead of embracing a conclusion that was 
contrary to all precedent, and which still stands 
without a parallel in the annals of all nations. 

Nothing but the confident assurance, that what 
he uttered was the voice of God, could ever have 
induced Moses, or any reasonable man, holding 
the high and honorable station which he filled, to 
venture such assertions as these predictions con- 
tain. And their acqjirate and astonishing fulfilment, 
entirely justifies the confidence with which he an- 
nounced these great events to the tribes of Jacob. 

Had not his predictions been fulfilled, his writings 
would long since have fallen into disgrace, and his 
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name sunk to oblivion; or been preserved only in 
story, as an example of daring presumption and 
*mad imposture. But thank God, his memory lives 
in the hearts of his wandering and dispersed cpun- 
trymen, and his name stands enrolled in the records 
of undying fame as the prophet and friend of God. 

There are other prophecies, which have been re- 
corded by Moses, still more astonishing than any 
which have yet been brought under consideration; 
and whose fulfilment is so clearly marked by histo- 
ry, as to settle, forever, the question of his divine 
inspiration. 

There are also a few popular objections to the 
writings of this prophet which experience and can- 
dor call us to consider. These I beg leave to inform 
the audience, will be the subject of our next lecture. 

And now, my brethren and friends, let no inferior 
subject divert our minds from the investigation of 
that divine truth, which is so important to our hopeer 
and our happiness. And may heavenly wisdpm di- 
rect us in the pathway of understanding, and se- 
cure to us <^ that good part which shall not foe takes 
^way." 

!1 
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St. JoHJr V. 46, 4?, 
" Had ye believed Mpses, ye would have bc^eved me : for he. 
^rote of me. Bu.t if ye believe not his writiir^g?, how shall ye be- 
lieve my words ?'* 

In my last Lecture, someofithe prophecies of: Mo-r 
ses were brought forward, and carefully compared: 
with the history of their fulfilment. Maay of my 
hearers were doubtless satisfied of the divine inspi- 
ration of that prophet, from the evidence then ad- 
duced. Butsince.it is obvious that much depends 
upon the . prophetic inspiration of Moses, and that 
the credibility of those who, followed, him in the 
prophetic office^ will derive additional strength 
from th^ overwhelming evidence of his inspiration^ 
it is not inconsistent with the design, of our present 
labors, to lay other prophecieB. which have beeja 
recorded by him, before you, and the historical evi-r. 
dence by which their fulfilment is placed beyond a 
reasonable doubt : The prophecies which have been 
recorded by Moses, and which now present them- 
selves for consideration, are, in some respects, pe- 
culiarly strange and astonishing. That they stand 
without a precedent, and challenge a parallel in the 
annals of all ages, has long since been asserted and 
proved, both by Jewish and Christian writers. 

The text which we have chosen as a motto to di- 
rect our thoughts, asserts that Moses wrote of Christ. 
Although many passages of his writings have a di- 
rect reference to the Saviour of the world, and might 
be urged with great propriety in confirmation of 
this truth; still we snail forbear to notice any which 
do not appear to be of the first importance to the 
gteat object of our present labours; or, which are 
Aot supported by such historical evidence as will 
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commend iterelf to the reason and understanding of 
my hearer?. 

It has b|efore been shown, not only by the evi- 
dence of history, but by the acknowledgments of 
those who affect to disbelieve the whole testimony, 
that the Jews sincerely believed in the divine lega- 
tion, and prophetic inspiration of Moses. This fact, 
therefore, renders it expedient for me to advert to 
one of the prophecies recorded by him, which, per- 
haps, more than any other, has baffled the arts and 
confounded the arguments of the most learned 
among the descendants of the house of Jacob. 

The passage to which I allude is recorded in the 
book of Genesis, xlix. 10. "The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come: and to him shall thega- 
Uiering together of the people fee." 

The name ShUoh, signifies a Saviour^ a Peace-Ma- 
ker. The plain import of the language here em- 
ployed, is, that the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah, or Judah should not be destitute of one to 
sit upon the throne of authority, or one to give laws 
to the house of Judah, until the Saviour and Peace- 
Maker should make his appearance in the world; 
and it therefore directly implies, that after this il- 
lustrious character should appear, the sceptre, which 
is the token or emblem of authority, should depart 
from the house of Judah, and that there should be 
no one to give laws to that nation, from among the 
ancient tribes: At least, that no legitimate authority, 
or independence, should be possessed and exercised 
by them. 

That this prediction was literally fulfilled, every 
attentive reader of history will bear me witAess: 
For there never was a time, from the days of Mo- 
uses, until after the captivity of the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, in which they were not governed by Rulers 
of then* own appointment. Even during the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the Jews it is said were permit- 
ted to be governed by their own laws; and ap- 
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point their own rulers; in such manner as not to in- 
terfere with the established laws of the Babylonish 
Empire. It is further evident from the story of Su- 
sanna, that the Jews had Judges and Elders in Ba- 
bylon, who governed them, and decided matters in 
dispute juridically according to their laws: For it 
appears that this woman was condemned to be 
stoned to death by the judges, upon the false testi- 
mony of two of the Elders, who were, however, 
themselves condemned to suffer that punishment in 
her stead, as the just demerit of their perjury • It 
is also contended by Don Calmet, that the refuse of 
the Israelites were left in Judea, during this famous 
captivity, and were governed by Josiah and other 
kings of Judah. 

Should it however be doubted, that during the 
Babylonish and other captivities, the Jews were 
governed by their own Rulers; we reply, that some 
of the most eminent Jewish writers have entirely 
obviated the objection to the application of this pro- 
phecy to the Messiah, on that account: For the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos renders the passage thus — " There 
shall not fail from Judah one exercising dominion 
forever; until king Messiah come." The obvious im- 
port of this rendering is, that the power of govern- 
ment should not be entirely removed from the Jew- 
ish nation, at, or during any period, until the Mes- 
siah should make his appearance. This is substan- 
tially the sense and meaning of the Christian inter- 
pretation. And it is just to remark in this stage of 
our inquiries, that Onkelos is supposed to have 
lived sometime before the birth of Christ, and has 
always been esteemed by the Jews, as one of the 
most able, faithful and literal translators and expo- 
sitors of the Hebrew text. 

My brethren, I might with a great degree of con- 
fidence, forbear to^ quote any farther evidence of 
the application of this prophecy; but I deem it pru- 
dent, at least, to furnish other testimony. The Tar- 
ffum of Jonathan, and that v/Vvielft. is termed the Je- 
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rusalem Targuril, render this passage thus — " The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until the time when the king 
Messiah shall come." Thus it appears undeniable, 
that the most respectable authorities among the 
Jewish writers have clearly applied the prophecy 
under consideration to Christ, the annointed Sa- 
viour of the world. The Targum, or exposition of 
Jonathan, is supposed by some to have been written 
about thirty years before the birth of Christ — that of 
Onkelos a little later, and that of Jerusalem un- 
known ; though some critics have considered it still 
more ancient. These have always been held in the 
greatest esteem by the Jews, and are therefore quo- 
ted as the best authorities for the genuine sense of 
the prophecy. To these I may add the name of the 
learned Grotius, of the sixteenth century, who, in 
speaking of those interpretations among the modern 
Jews, which differ from the Christian translation, 
Condemns them in toto, and says, " away then, with 
the modern fictions of the Jews." ; 

Having therefore shown from the highest autho- 
rity that the correct application of this prophecy 
refers us to Christ; we may now open our eyes to the 
evidence of its fulfilment. That the Jews are scat- 
tered throughout the whole world, without any dis- 
tinct government which they can call their own, 
and without being able even to mark the distinction 
of th^ir tribes, is a fact too well a.uthenticated, and 
too generally known, to require any arguments for 
its defence. It is now utterly impossible for the 
Jews themselves to determine from which of the 
tribes thfey have descended, since they have, during 
their long dispersion, and the violent persecutions 
which they have Suffered, intermarried with each 
other, until the identity of their tribes is entirely 
lost. And from the period of their overthrow by 
the Romans, for the term of more than 1700 years, 
they have been subjected to foreign ma^tet^, «xA 
Uveas aliens, even in their own IlalWeY3\^^^^»ftv 
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Surely then, the sceptre has departed from Judah, 
and the lawgiver from between his feet. The pro- 
mised and predicted Shiloh has come; whose birth, 
life, character, death, resmrection and ascension, 
was sung by many of the ancient prophets, and has 
been emblazoned from the faithful pages of modern 
history. 

I shall now call your attention to some of the 
prophetical denunciations of Moses, which are of 
a most singular and astonishing character ; and 
whose fulfilment must defy the power of reason to 
indulge a single rational doubt of the inspiration of 
him who announced them to the descendants of Is- 
rael. 

In Deuteronomy xxviii. 62, 63, the prophet de- 
clares to the Jews — " Ye shall be few in number, 
whereas ye were as the stars of heaven for multi- 
tude, — and ye shall be plucked from off the land 
whither thou goest to possess it." 

This is truly, a most astonishing prophecy, and 
its singularity renders it worthy of particular ob- 
servation. When it was pronounced, the Israelites 
had not entered into the promised land, nor had they 
any inheritance among the nations. It embraces the 
certainty of their entering upon the possession of 
Canaan, and foretells that they would be reduced 
from a vast and innumerable multitude, to few in 
number J and be removed from that land by their in- 
vading enemies. 

Moses, as a powerful and successful legislator, 
stakes his reputation upon the truth of these pro- 
phecies: The question therefore is, have they recei- 
ved a literal fulfilment? — ^If they have, his pro- 
phetic inspiration is established. That they have, 
been literally plucked from off* the land which they 
went to possess, is dearly proved by the history of 
their captivities, as well as their present disper- 
sion throughout the globe. I must here advert to 
ivhat has already been laid before you: namely, — 
that the ten tribes haye ivweic T:eX>arKvs,?iL itwaiVs. 
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captivity into which they were carried by the king 
of Assyria: But a scanty portion of them ever re- 
turned from the Babylonish captivity; and finally ^ 
the work of their entire removal, as a nation, waff 
effectually completed by the Romans. 

Since that period, their country has been con- 
stantly in possession of foreign lords and masters,, 
entirely out of the possession, and removed from, 
the control of the Jews. Indeed, there are and have 
been but^few of the Jews remaining in Palestine 
since their overthrow, and these, of the poorer sort. 
In the twelfth century, a celebrated Jew of Tudela 
in Spain, distinguished by the appellation of Rabbi 
Benjamin, travelled into almost all parts of the civ- 
ilized world to examine the synagogues and cere- 
monies of his nation, and to inform himself of the 
exact condition of his brethren. He tells us that 
Jerusalem was almost entirely abandoned by the 
Jews; that there were not more than 200 of thern 
to be found there, and these, mostly dyers of wool,, 
the monopoly of which trade they purchased from 
year to year. These, he tells us, all lived together 
in David's tower, making very little figure, and ex- 
citing as little notice. In other parts of the coun- 
try he found one or two in a city; — in some twenty^ 
and in others, none. Sandy, in his travels, speak- 
ing of the land of Palestine, says, " It is for the 
most part inhabited by Moors and Ai^bians; those 
possessing the valleys, and these the mountains.. 
Turks, there be a few ; but many Greeks with oth- 
er christians of all sectsi and nations,, such as im- 
pute to the place an adherent holiness. Here be 
also some Jews, yet inherit they no part of the 
land, but in their own country do live as aliens.'* 
Thus you see, my hearers, how exactly the pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled, which declared to the 
tribes of Jacob, that they should be plucked from off 
the land which they were going to possess. 

Another part of this prophecy aTmoxiw^^A. \Xv«^. 
ihej^ should iecome/ew in number, t\vo\x^\v\Xv^i: n?^^^ 
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previously to be multiplied as the stars of heaven* 
Passing over the numerous wars by which the 
Jewish ranks were thinned from time to time, this 
prophecy was literally verified in the memorable 
siege of Jerusalem, when it was invested by Titus; 
and when, as Josephus expresses it, an infinite ihulr 
titude perished. He computes the number that per- 
ished by sword and famine, a,t eleven hundred thousand! 
This otherwise incredible number, can readily be 
accounted for, since the Jews were assembled from 
all parts to celebrate the passover, at Jerusalem. 

Basnage, in his history of the Jews, furnishes an 
account of one million^ three hundred and thirty-mn^ 
thousand^ six hundred and ninety persons, that were 
destroyed in the city of Jerusalem and other parts 
of Judea, besides ninety-nine thousand two hundred^ ta- 
ken prisoners. These facts he has collected from 
the accounts of Josephus. In these historical facts 
you plainly see the fulfilment of the prophecy which 
foretold the astonishing reduction of the vast multi- 
tudes of the Jews to "/cw mwiemfter." 

The learned historian to whom I have alluded, 
when speaking of the prophecies concerning their 
dispersion, their suflerings, and their miraculous 
preservation as a distinct and separate people, whose 
history abounds with massacres and persecutions, 
uses the following language concerning thetn — 
"Here," says he, "is also another circumstance 
which heightens this prodigy. This forlorn and 
persecuted nation can scarcely find one place in the 
universe to rest their heads, or to set their feet in. 
They have waded thi^ough floods of their own blood, . 
and are as yet preserved. That infinite number of 
JewSy murdered through a cruel and barbarous zeal, 
weakened, but did not destroy that nation. For 
notwithstanding the joint persecutions of Christians 
and Idolators, who designed their ruin,, they are 
still in being. " And may I not with the fullest eonfi- 
dence add, that had not God pledged to then^his pro- 
tectiouy they must, even the \v>\o\em^e<A\JaettvA^\i^ 
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ere this, have been exterminated from the face of the 

Slobe. Well may we exclaim in the language of 
asnage, " What a marvellous thing it is, that af- 
ter so many wars, battles, and sieges; after so many 
rebellions, massacres and persecutions ; after so 
many years of captivity, slavery and misery, they 
are not destroyed utterly; and though scattered among 
all people, yet subsist as a distinct people by them- 
selves; where is there any thing comparable to this 
to be found in all the histories, and in all the nations 
under the sun?" 

After announcing to them the prophecy, that they 
should be "scattered among all nations," Moses 
proceeds to tell them, Deut. xxviii. 64 — 66 — " And 
there thou shalt serve other gods, which neither 
thou nor thy fathers have known, even wood and 
stone. And among these nations shalt thou findna 
ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest: 
but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart,, 
and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind. And thy 
life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt 
fear day and night, and shalt have none assurance 
of thy life." 

Here Moses predicts that they should serve other 
gods, which were unknown to them or their fathers, 
''even wood and stone." This prediction has been 
exactly fulfilled, during their last, long and oppres- 
sive captivity; for the Jews of Spain, and other Ca- 
tholic countries, have been compelled to submit to 
the idolatrous rites of the church of Rome, and bow 
down to stocks and stones, to prevfint having their 
property confiscated and their persons murdered by 
the Inquisition. This, according to Levi's disserta- 
tions upon the prophecies, (vol. i. page 18,) was the 
cause which led multitudes to apostatize from the 
Jewish religion and adopt the forms and worship of, 
the church of Rome, with all the adoration which 
was paid to senseless images. 

Again, Moses tells them that ihey shall find noease^ 
neither rlijifor the soles of their Jeei, On \)ki% qNsm^^^^ 
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is proper to remark, that the prediction lias been 
abundantly verified : for they have suflTered banish- 
ment from place to place, and from country to coun- 
try, so often, that ihey have constantly hung in 
doubt reapectingany permanent location. In some 
places, thiey have been banished, then recalled, and 
then banished again. According to Basnage, they 
were banished from England about the close of the 
thirteenth century, and werenot permitted to return 
again till the reign of Charles the Second, or the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. Near the close of the fif- 
teenth centui^, they were banished from Spain, by 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and according to Mariana, 
there were 70,000 families, or about 800,000 per- 
sons, who left Spain in consequence of this edict. 
These Jews were received in Portugal, by John II. 
who made them jpay Nearly for a refuge. By Eman- 
uel, his successor, they were shortly aftferbanish- 
. ed. This prince «hamefully violated his faith, and 
outraged eveiy principle of humanity by depriving 
them of the privilege of carrying their children with 
them, which were under fourteen years of age. — 
This reduced the Jews to such a state of dcs|pair, 
that some of them killed themselves, and others be- 
came the executioners of their own children. 

With the prophetic vision of these inhuman op- 
pressiofts, well might Moses dedare, Deut. xxviii. 
29, 32, ''that they shotUd be oppressed and spoiled ever-,- 
more^ and that their sons and daughters should be given 
to another people, ^^ These predictions have been ful- 
filled in several countries, but more especially in 
Spain and Portugal, where they werie very numer- 
ous in former ages. Here their children were tak- 
en from them by order of government, that they 
might be educated in confonnity with the Roman 
Catholic creed. The fourth council of Toledo, in 
Spain, ordered that all the Jewish children should 
be taken from their parents and shut up in monas- 
teries to be instructed in what was then termed 
the christian truths. 
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Th^ir oppressions J of which mention is made in this 
prophecy, have been without a parallel in the his- 
toid of all nations. How often has their valuable 
pcoperti^ been seized, and their coffers drained, to 
supply the necessities of the state^ or to pamper the 
luxury and extravagance of a British prince. They 
have been fined and fleeced by different govern^ 
ments, and forced to redeem their wretched lives 
by extravagant sums of money, extorted from them 
by the most cruel sufferings ! Kennet, the English 
historian, says that Henry III. " always polled the 
Jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. One Abra- 
ham, who was found delinquent, was forced to pay 
seven hundred marks for his ransom^ Aaron, an- 
other Jew, protested that the king had taken from 
him at times, thirty thousand marks of silver, and. 
two Jiundred marks of gold, which he had present- 
ed to the queen." 

Another respectable historian* informs us, that in 
the year 1240, the king attempted to fleece the Jews 
tathe utmost extent. That he " commanded M the • 
Jews^f both sexes throughout EngUmd^ to be im-» 
prisoned, till they would make a discovery of their - 
wealth ; which he appointed ofiicers to receive in 
every county, and return to his Euhbtpier. Many 
of them, no doubt, pleaded poverty, or pretended to 
have give^ Up all : but as the tyrant was in earnest 
to have their last farthing, he extorted it bytho 
most c^el torments." 

Stow asserts that the generality of these sufier- 
ecsJiad one eye put out ; while Matthew Paris in- 
forms his-readers, that from a single individual Jew 
at Bristol, the king demanded tio less th-an ten thou- 
sand :marks. of silver. This was resolutely denied^ 
and the king ordered that one of his large teeth- 
should be extracted daily ^ till he comi^ied with the 
demand. He had the courage to sustain seven ope- -^ 
rations^' when hissufl^rings overcame his resolu^ 
tion, and h| ransomed theremainder of hift teel\t\^^ ^ 
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tke sum demanded. Thus, at every step we ad- 
vance, we behold new demonstrations of the Mfil* 
ment of the prophecies of Moses. 

In the 34th verse of the chapter from which we 
have quoted these predictions, Moses declares to 
the Jews — " Thou shall be mad for the sight of 
thine eyes which thou shalt see." And my breth- 
ren, we have already seen, to what desperation the 
Jews were reduced, when their children were torn 
from their embraces, and themselves compelled to 
wander in cruel banishment. In their madness and 
phrenzy they have destroyed their wives, their 
children, and their own lives ! Josephus informs us 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
man army, some of the Jews retired for refuge to 
the castle of Nasada ; and being closely besieged 
by the conquerors, they were persuaded by their 
leader (Eleazer) first to murder their wives and 
children ; and that they then chose ten men by lot 
to slay all the rest : and when this was accomplish- 
ed, they appointed one of the ten to kill the other 
nine in like manner. When he had performed his 
bloody deed, he finished the tragedy by stabbing 
himself! This historian tells us that nine himdred 
and sixty perished in this awful manner. Nor is 
this a solitary instance of such phrenzy and mad- 
ness ; for in the reign of Richard I. the populace 
rose in arms to make a general massacre of the Jews. 
About fifteen hundred of them, according to Bas- 
nage, retired into York castle, where they were 
closely besieged. They offered to capitulate, and 
ransom their lives with money. Their offer was re- 
fused : when one of them in the madness of despair, 
cried ''it is better to die courageously for the law^ than to 
fall into the hands of the Christians.^'* In this despair, 
each seized his knife and slaughtered his wife and 
children. The men then retired into the king's pa- 
lace and set it on fire, and consumed themselves, 
with the palace and furniture \ 
I might continue to recite the propheonito of Mo« 
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iies, with the history of their exact and literal fulfil- 
ment, till I should swell this discourse to a volume ; 
but I must forbear. Oniitting a particular notice of 
the prophecies which assured them that women shovld 
slay and eat their own children^ when their walled cities 
should be closely besieged by their enemies, Jind its 
fulfilment in the memorable siege of Jerusalem — the 
assurance that they should become a proverb and a 
by-word among all nations^ and its extensive and uni- 
versal fulfilment, even to the present day ; as well 
as numerous other predictions of this celebrated 
Lawgiver ; I shall hasten to consider one^ and but 
one more, of the astonishing predictions of Moses. 

The prophecy to which I allude, has justly excit- 
ed the wonder of every reflecting and serious mind, 
and stands forth as an imperishable monument of the 
divine inspiration of this prophet. It is recorded in 
Deut. xxviii. 68 — " And the Lord shall bring thee 
into Egypt again, in ships ; by the way whereof I 
spake unto thee, thou shalt see it no more again : 
and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies for 
bond-men and bond-women, and no man shall buy 
you." 

How striking is the contrast here presented! But 
a short time before, they had left Egypt in triumph: 
But now he tells them that they should again be 
carried back, not by the way of the wilderness, but 
in ships, to be sold for slaves, to their ancient ene- 
mies, till nofie should be found to purchase them ! 
This prediction, as strange as it may appear, was 
literally fcmd fully accomplished: For in the antiqui- 
ties of the Jews, book xii. and chapter ^rs^, Josephus 
informs us, that " in the reign of the two first Ptole- 
mies, a grfeat number of Jews were slaves in Egjpt. 
And when Jerusalem was taken by Titus, he sent 
many of them captivedf who were above seventeen 
years of age, bound to the works in Egypt: those 
under seventeen, were sold; but so little care was 
taken of these captives, that eleven thousand of them 
perished*lbr want. The markets were so over- 
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Btoclrea with them, that (as this author tdle us else- 
where) the Jews with their wives and children, were 
sold at the lowest price." After their last overthrow, 
fey Adrian, Josephus informs us that many thou- 
sands of them were sold; and those that could not 
be disposed of at home, were transported in ships 
to Egypt. Many perished by shipwreck and famine, 
multitudes were sold as slaves, till no purchasers 
could be found, and the remainder were massacred 
by the inhabitants ! 

Such, my hearers, are the manifest proofs of 
the prophecies of Moses — prophecies which were 
Uttered more than 3000 years ago, and which stand 
without a single parallel in the annals of all ages. 

The clear and lucid evidence of their minute ful- 
filment, cannot fail to inspire the candid mind with 
astonishment, and fill the heart with the most pro- 
found reverence for the power, the majesty, and the 
faithfulness of God. The minuteness with which 
these prophecies have been fulfilled, has disarmed 
some of the boldest of skeptics, and enraged the 
V miore ignorant and headstrong, who have given 
vent to their ungenerous spleen and their wounded 
pride, by unmanly satire and childish ridicule; which 
has excited the blush of reason and philosophy, aojd 
called forth the tear of generous pity and compas- 
sion. These prophecies, however, and their entire 
fulfilment, present a barrier, against which the foa- 
ming waves of skepticism will ever rage in vain- 
They challege the power of all the enemies of reve- 
lation to contradict their truth, and defy the entire 
host of unbelievers to shake their imperishable foun- 
dations. 

And now, my hearers, what does the skeptic offer ^ 
against the prophetic inspiration of Moses, to justi- 
fy your reason in rejecting'his testimony? Does he 
prove by history, that the facts predicted did not 
transpire? He dare not pretend this. Does he show 
you that divine inspiration is absurd and impossible? 
So far from this, he is constrained to admit, whdt 
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he dare not deny, that a revelation is possiblSlffmiBt 
then does he offer to justify his own unbelief, and 
persuade you to reject the testimony of Moses ? 
Why, he simply proposes a few childish objections, 
backed with vollies of abuse and ridicule! And does 
he flatter himself that your sober judgment is thus 
to be trifled with? I trust that such pretenders to 
reason and philosophy will find themselves for once 
mistaken, and be compelled to abandon their vain 
and delusive attempt. 

Let us now notice a few of their objections. — • 
They tell us that Moses wrote many of his prophe- 
cies in the preter or past tense, and therefore is un- 
deserving of credit. And does this method of em- 
ploying language destroy the credibility of a prophet.^ 
The very suggestion is the monster of absurdity: 
for who does not know that from time immemorial, 
predictions and promises that are prophetical, have 
been given in the preter tense, to impress the mind 
of man with the certainty of their truth and divine 
authority.'* And do we not see the fulfilment of such 
. prediction, ages after they were uttered? 

Again, — ^we are told that Moses must have been an 
imposter, because the books ascribed to him contain 
an account of his own death. And would this fact 
prove that he was not an inspired prophet? certainly 
not, unless it could be shown that he did not die at 
the time, and in the manner there set forth: Where 
then is the mighty strength and cogency of the ob- 
jection? Have skeptics ever attempted to prove that 
the facts alleged were untrue? — No, nor will they 
attempt to do this. But do they not know, (and if 
they do not, it is civility in us to inform them,) that 
hoth Jewish and Christian writers have always be- 
lieved and maintained, that the Pentateuch was 
finished by another hand; probably by Joshua; and 
that many remarks concerning Moses were probably 
inserted by the compiler of his Manuscript? Why 
then do they urge such puerile objections! — Alas, it 
is for the want of more solid objections and argu- 
ments. 
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more, — we are told that Moses pretends ta 
have been commissioned to direct the warriors 
of Israel to fall upon whole cities and tribes of 
their enemies, and to exterminate men, women and 
children! And this is presumed to be sufficient to in- 
validate all his pretensions to divine inspiration. 
And is this so powerful an objection as to disprove 
the fact that Moses penned the most astonishing* 
predictions, and that these predictions, which were 
totally unauthorized by any precedent in the histo- 
ry of man, were a tissue of deception and falsehood, 
notwithstanding their exact and literal fulfilment, 
merely because Moses asserts that such injuctions 
were imposed by divine authority ? Would not the 
evident fulfilment of his prophecies, on the other 
hand, furnish undeniable proof of the divine author- 
ity of what he commanded? 

What is there, we ask, in this account, ^hat is so 
unlike the scenes which we daily meet, in contem- 
plating the character of the God of nature? Deists 
acknowledge that God governs both the natural and i^ 
moral world; and are there no sufferings, no destruc- ^r 
tions of men, women and children ; no wild torna- 
does; no unsparing earthquakes; no sweeping pesr 
tilences, depopulating kingdoms, and laying waste 
the fairest portions of the globe? — Have there been 
no wars of extermination, but among the Hebrews? 
That such wars have been far more numerous among 
the heathen, will not be denied by any historian, 
nor by any attentive reader of history: And why 
has not the God of nature interposed his power to pre- 
vent them, if they were subversive of the great de- 
signs of his government? If he did not design their 
existence, he certainly could have prevented their 
occurence; and as he did not prevent them by hia 
powerful interposition, it must be conceded by eve- 
ry consistent Deist, that he has permitted them for 
some great and wise purpose, which is too deep for 
human penetration to fathom. Here you discover*, 
jny hearers y that tlxQ Deist YvravBelf is ujidQi: thQ lie- 
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cessity of appealing to the mystery of an inscMSta- 
ble Providence, to sustain and justify the character 
of the God of nature: He pleads that it must be for 
some wise and great end, which, were it fully un- 
folded to our view, would furnish an ample vindica- 
tion of the wisdom, the goodness, and the justice of 
the Creator. With this vindication, we have no 
disposition to find fault; for our opponents, in this, 
appear like men of reason. It is a happy circum- 
stance, however, that we are under no such neces- 
sity of appealing to mystery, in vindicating the jus- 
tice and wisdom of God, in the case which this ob- 
jection embraces; for an ample reason is assigned 
by the testimony itself. 

And I beg leave here to remark, that the Jews 
were not permitted to slay women and children, , 
on any occasion, in a war with foreign nations ; nor 
any excepi such as were found in arms against them, 
even of the men. To the seven Canaanitish nations, 
they were expressly commanded to tender the olive 
of peace ; and in case this offer was accepted, they 
were boimd to spare their lives and treat them with 
' humanity. But in case they refused to accept the 
offer of peace, and agree to abstain* from the prac- 
tice of idolatry, the Jews were then permitted to wage 
against them an exterminating war. For this per- 
mission, a reason is assigned in the very connexion, 
where the permission is found. See Exo. xx. 1 8. 'That 
they teach you not to do after their abominations, 
which they have done unto their gods, so should ye . 
gin against the Lord yoiu- God." When we reflect 
that^these Canaanitish nations were in the habit ol 
offering their children in sacrifice to false gods, can 
it be a matter of surprise that the Jews should be 
made the instruments of their overthrow, as a to- 
ken of the divine displeasure, any more than that 
God should overthrow and destroy the ante-deluvi- 
an world, by a general deluge ? Or, that he should 
destroy the cities of the plain by fire, for their wick- 
edness ? Where, ia the name of rea^on^ \& ^^^ ^^ 
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fere'Sce, except it be, that by destroying these iti" 
corrigible idolators by the instrumentality of the Is- 
raelites, their land and habitations would be left for 
another and less abominable race of men ? Had the 
idolatrous females of these Canaanitish nations, no 
participation in the abominable and cruel rites of 
Paganism ? Did they not seduce the men of Israel, 
by their artful intrigues, into the snares of their 
abominations ? And were they not the means of 
bringing some of the greatest calamities upon the 
Jews ? And pray, by what principle of philosophy 
and reason, is idolatry rendered innocent in females, 
and at the same time, a crime of the blackest die in 
men ? There are other reasons ffiven by the histo- 
rian, which modesty compels us to pass in silence, 
but which confirm the justice of their punishment. 
Now, had the children of these nations been pre- 
served, does not reason tell u^ that they would have 
sought to revenge the Seath of their ancestors ? Or 
if they had been spared, and not fed and nourished 
by the Israelites, would they not have suffered in- 
comparably more than they did by an instantaneousr 
overthrow ? And again, what is the mighty differ- 
ence between a destruction of fire, water, or an 
earthquake, provided these engines be employed 
by the Deity for that purpose, and an army of men, 
employed by the same independent agency, for the 
same end ? For we have already shown that the' 
Deity could have prevented any such events if he 
chose ; and it therefore follows, that he either in- 
tended them, or was indifferent about the events. 
But the supposition of indifference, is a virtual de- 
nial of his government of the world. To avoid this 
conclusion, we are told that men are free agents ; 
and therefore left to destroy whole nations, contrary 
to the design of God ? We reply — they are not the 
authors of their agency, and the Being who gave 
them this agency must have known what effects it 
would produce ; if it were therefore liable to frus- 
trate any of his designs, the gift itself would be in- 
dicative of infinite folly and weakness. 
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The only consistent view which we can talte'of 
this subject, is, that the Deity, designing to estab- 
lish the true worship of his name, in opposition to 
the universal prevalence of idolatry, adopted such 
means as would tend to fix, in the minds of men, the 
most solemn dread of his power to punish and de- 
stroy such as should oppose his worship and deny 
his authority. And that such an effect was produc- 
ed, both upon the Israelites, and the surrounding 
nations, by the signal displays of his judgments, in 
the days of Moses and Joshua, must appear evident 
to every attentive reader of their history. 

I have devoted eisfht lectures to the consideration 
of some of the most interesting parts of the Penta- 
teuch, and have found the historical facts there re^ 
corded, amply supported by profane authority. — ' 
Two lectures have been devoted to prove by histo- 
ry, the prophetic inspiration of Moses. The object 
has been accomplished, if the most respectable histo- 
rians are worthy of credit. If our opposers are still 
determined to shut their eyes against these evi- 
dences ; to deny and ridicule the plainest facts of 
revelation ; to brand the whole with disdainful ep- 
ithets ; to pronounce and denounce these facts as 
preposterous, absurd and impossible ; we demand 
of them, what tangible or historical evidence they have 
to justify their bold denial of the truth of these books ? 
They have none, nor dare they pretend it. They may 
rage, and ridicule, and condemn the Bible, but they 
will never attempt to offer us such evidence to jus- 
tify their unbelief, as we have produced in support 
of the writings of Moses. 

There are other objections which have been em- 
ployed by skeptical writers, but they have been 
fairly met and answered by numerous authors, who 
have written in defence of revealed religion ; I shall 
therefore forbear to detain you by their recital or 
their refutation. Weigh this subject with candor, 
my brethren, and may divine wisdom direct you in 
the path of judgment and truth. 
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AcTsxxvh27. 
"Believest thou the prophets?*' 

The divine inspiration of the prophets, has been 
believed and defended by the Jews, without any 
intermission, from the days of Moses, till the peri- 
od of our Saviour's ministry; and by Jews and 
Christians from the days of Christ and his Apostles, 
down to the present generation. A prophet is one 
who foretels events by means of supernatural in- 
struction, which no human foresight could embrace 
or unfold. When we speak of a true phophet, 
therefore, we mean to exhibit a character to whom 
the Deity has revealed something which is to tran- 
spire at a period or periods after such a revelation 
is made. The act of prophecy ing, is nothing more 
nor less than simply declaring such truths as God 
has revealed. 

Two kinds of evidence are afforded, by which a 
real prophet may be infallibly known. The one is, 
the accurate fulfilment of his predictions; and the 
other, that he should openly perform such miracles 
as to demonstrate that the power of God resides 
with him, to shield him from all just suspicion of 
falsehood or fraud. 

That kind of evidence to which there appears ta 
be the least objection in the judgment of a majority 
of mankind, is the literal fulfilment of the prediction. 
We have already produced an abundance of this 
kind of evidence, to prove that Moses was a true 
prophet of God. Predictions of the most astonish- 
ing character which he uttered, have been fulfilling^ 
from the memorable period of his death, to the pre- 
sent hour. It is not always the case, however, 
that a prophecy is immediately fulfilled: hence a 
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true prophet might be the subject of unwelcome 
suspicion for a long time, unless a different kind of 
evidence were afforded. — But the prophet whose 
writings we have been considering, was evidently 
gifted with miraculous powers. 

Th^ miracles which he performed in Egypt, by 
' which the haughty oppressors of the house of Israel 
were punished, and the deliverance of the Jewish 
nation was effected, are a standing monument of 
his inspiration: For we have before seen (as was 
proved in the fourth lecture of this course) that the 
Jewish account of the plagues of Egypt is corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of heathen historians. These 
miracles were of a most astonishing character, and 
such as to humble the heart of a most oppressive 
and haughty tyrant, who had proudly defied the 
power and authority of the Most High. 

But I shall doubtless be reminded that the magi- 
cians of Egypt performed some of these wonders of 
' the recorded plagues, which are set down as mira- 
cles, and that this fact is sufficient to expose the 
whole account as a mere fiction. I can see no force^ 
however, in this conclusion; for as it was the a vow- 
ed purpose of God to harden Pharaoh's heart, as a 
means of displaying his own power, and of bring- 
ing this monarch into a condition to receive the full 
measure of punishment which he intended to inflict; 
it must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that no 
method could have been so effectual in securing the 
end, as that of permitting these magicians to pro- 
duce a/ctr of the same eflects which were produced 
by the instrumentality of Moses. This circum- 
stance gave occasion for still greater displays of di- 
vine power, till even the magicians were constrain- 
ed to confess the hand of God in what they beheld, 
as well as to acknowledge their own inability to 
perform such wonders. Thus the purpose of God 
was accomplished in the punishment of the Egyp- 
tians, and the triumphant departure of the children 
of Israel rendered an evidence of infinite impor- 
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tance to establish the conviction, of unchangingf 
faithfulne^ in all the promises of God. 

Many oi the miracles which these plagues afford- 
ed, are altogether unlike any others which have 
ever been peformed in any age of the world: *Such 
as turning the waters of Egypt into blood: the liccj 
the Jlies^ the mortal pes/iTence; the tremendous ^^orm^; 
the three days of thick darkness^ and the death of all 
the first born of the Egyptians on the same night! 
And what rendered them still more striking and 
worthy of credit, was that Moses, when entreated 
by Pharaoh, marked the precise time in which they 
should bfe removed. So evidently was the hand of 
God in these miracles, that all doubt was removed 
from the minds of the Egyptians, and the children 
of Israel were urged to depart in the utmost haste, 
through fear that the whole Egyptian people would 
be consumed as a punishment for their detention. 
Nor does it appear that the Israelites ever doubted 
the power of God in the wonders which were there f * 
performed. Indeed, so thoroughly impressed were ^ 
that people with the conviction of the miraculous 
iijkterposition of Heaven, in these plagues, for their 
jrfeliverance from the house of bondage, that one, 
and the last, which preceded their departure from 
Egypt, gave rise to one of the principal festivals, 
which has been celebrated by the Jews from that 
period to the present day. 

The feast of the passover^ which has always been 
celebrated by the Jewish nation with the greatest 
solemnity, on each returning year, by sprinkling the 
blood of the paschal lamb upon the posts and lintels 
of their doors, was instituted in commemoration of 
the miraculous preservation of all their tribes and 
families, on the memorable night in which all the 
first bom of the Egyptians was "slain by the destroy- 
ing angel. Upon the event of this same miraculous 
deliverance, the redemption of the first born of all 
the Jews has also been observed through every suc- 
ceeding age. Thus we see that the Jews were con^- 
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tinually reminded of their degraded condition, a« 
bond-men and bond-women, in Egyptian slavery, 
and the interposition of divine power for their eman- 
cipation. 

I will advert to one, and only one more of those 
miracles which confirm and establish the divine in- 
spiration of this prophet. Fifty days after the me- 
morable era of their departure out of Egypt, they 
were permitted to witness the demonstrations of the 
inspiration of their leader. Moses had informed them 
that the glory of God would be displayed in a most 
astonishing manner, in delivering to them the sta- 
tutes and commandments of his wisdom. He had 
received the assurance of such a manifestation, in 
the following language — " And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that 
the people may hear when I speak with thee, and 
believe thee forever." — Exod. xix. 9. 

The fulfilment of this promise was an event so 
'^wonderful, and afforded so clear a demonstration of 
his divine mission, that Moses exclaimed, " Ask now 
of the days that are past, which were before thee^ 
«ince the day that God created man upon the earth, 
and ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, 
whether there hath been any such thing as this great 
thing w, or hath been heard like it ? Did ever people 
hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst of 
the fire, as thou hast heard, and live ?" — Deut. iv. 
32, 33. The acknowledged fulfilment of this pro- 
mise is recorded in the fifth chapter, 24th, 25th and 
26th verses^—" And they said. Behold, the Lord our 
God hath showed us his glory and his greatness, 
and we have heard his voice out of the mid^t of the 
tire : we have seen this day that God doth talk with 
man, and he liveth. Now therefore why should we 
die ^ for this great fire will consume us : if we hear 
the voice of the Lord our God any more, we shall 
die. For who is there of all flesh that hath heard the 
voice of the living God, speaking out (rf the midst of 
the fire, aa we havcy and lived .'^" Tbey thereiorot 
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earnestly entreated Moses, saying", verse 27th, " Go 
thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say : and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our 
God shall speak unto thee ; and we will hear it^ and 
dot/." 

Here I beg leave to remark, that the feast of Pen- 
tecost was instituted in commemoration of this won- 
derful event ; and the anniversary festival of that 
astonishing revelation of the law of God, was punc- 
tually observed through all ages, till the final over- 
throw of both the nation and government of the 
Jews. Now let us ask the opposers of revelation, 
who demand a reason for our belief, what reason 
they can offer to justify themselves in rejecting the 
facts here laid down ? They cannot pretend the 
want of a sufficient number of witnesses to establish 
its credibility ; for it appears that the number who 
witnessed this glorious display, was about 600,000 
men, besides women and children ! And pray, was 
the whole nation composed of knaves, or rather the;, 
most stupid idiots, that they should become the 
dupes of a most barefaced imposture ? Or if it were 
BO more than a mere artifice and a sham, is there 
the least reason to suppose, that out of more than- a 
million of adults, there was not so much as one hon- 
'Cst and independent man to expose so ridiculous and 
wicked a falsehood ? And how can our opposers re- 
-concile the fact, that a whole nation, from that me- 
morable period, received and acknowledged the law 
of Moses as divine authority, without the least ap- 
parent variation, and were ready on afll occasions, 
to die in its defence ? From such an absurd conclu- 
sion, reason turns away in disgust, and common 
sense blushes to record the weakness of such in- 
consistency. We can scarcely believe it possible 
that any intelligent man ever perused the history 
of these wonderful events, and weighed, in his own 
mind, the evidences of their truth, without feeling 
a secret and irresistible conviction that the prophet 
Moses was divinely commissioiiedL ^xvSl VxvK^vced by 
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the Creator. And I frankly confess my astonish- 
ment at the weak credulity of those, who, in oppo- 
sition, to all rational and historical evidence, can 
have the temerity to assert, that they believe the 
whole account to be fabulous: for this is nothing 
less than believing, not only loithout evidence, but 
ngainst all the evidence which appears so conclusive to 
every well-informed and unprejudiced mind. As 
christians, we are not at liberty to believe any pro- 
position without evidence; but in this respect, skep- 
tics have gone far beyond our limits; for they pro- 
fess to believe the Bible untrue^ not only without^ but 
in direct opposition to the strongest evidence which 
history has recorded! We shall, however, be justi- 
fied, if we express our doubts, either of their sincer- 
ity, or the soundness of their judgment. For we 
challenge any man to produce such clear and sub- 
stantial proof of any ancient historical fact, as that 
which has been adduced in support of the divine le- 
gation of Moses. 

Having, as we believe, produced sufficient evi- 
dence to establish the truth and divme authority 
of the writings of Moses, which have been the sub- 
ject of several Lectures, I shall pass, briefly to show, 
that the prophetical writings of the Old Testament 
are so identified with the history of the Jews, that 
they cannot be overthrown without destroying their 
history. 

I have deemed it important to bestow a greater 
share of labor on the five first books of the Bible, on 
account of the remote period in which they were 
written, and because all the later writers of scrip- 
ture appeal to them as the original authority for 
their religious faith : And I cannot but esteem it as 
an evidence of great importance to the authenticity 
of these books, that all the Jews of every sect, be- 
sides the Samaritans, together with Mahometans 
and christians, have, in every age since their exist- 
ence, united in the most undoubted belief of \X\^Vt 
truth and divine authority. Indeed, \t ^L^^e^x^^^^* 
13 
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terly impossible to account for the conduct of the 
Jewish nation in submitting to the laws and ordi« 
nances of the Pentateuch, unless they were accom- 
panied with the clearest demonstrations of divine 
power. Pagan writers of the highest antiquity 
have also preserved many of the great and inter- 
esting facts recorded in the Pentateuch, and hand- 
ed them down to posterity — and notwithstanding 
they have often disguised and blended them with 
extravagant fables, still enough remains to convince 
the careful and intelUgent reader that they must have 
been drawn from the writings of Moses. Nay, we 
have seen that several of them have acknowledged 
the authorship of Moses, and have quoted both the 
law and historical facts which he recorded, in many 
important particulars. I shall therefore submit the 
question to the decision of your sober reason, whe- 
ther it does not require the most astonishing and 
unreasonable credulity, for any man to believe that 
an ample code of the most rigid laws, requiring nu- 
merous expensive sacrifices and ceremonies ; all 
claiming to be founded upon the open display of 
miraculous power, in the presence of millionft, was 
received and credited in such a manner as to become 
the standing law of a whole nation through allages> 
if no^uch miracles were ever performed? And whe- 
ther those who affect to beUeve that the writings of 
Moses are made up of fabulous imposture, do not in 
reality exceed the most shameful examples of igno- 
rant credulity to which they can point us in all the 
pages of Jewish and christian history! 

I must here pass to notice some of the most im- 
portant predictions of other prophets, whofee names 
are handed down to us by the scriptures of the Old 
Testament: But in doing this it will be unnecessary 
to speak of any except such as hold a conspicuous 
place in the historical records of the Jews. Before 
we proceed to any particular designation, it is 
expedient to remind you, my hearers, that it was a 
crimCf for which the Jewisli lavjr otdaiued the pun- 
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ishment of death, for any man to pretend to the 
gift of prophecy, if he was detected as a false pro- 
phet: Therefore, every one who pretended to such 
inspiration, must either openly perform a miracle, 
or wait till the event of his prophecy had fully and 
clearly tested his claim to that high and honorable 
office. 

It may be proper here to give the names of such 
prophets as were principally, esteemed, and record- 
ed in Jewish history, with the periods of their death, 
by which it will appear that they were raised up 
in that nation at the very time when their eminent 
services were most needed to check the ambition 
of kings, and to prevent the universal corruption of 
divine truth and divine worship. The catalogue 
which I shall present to you, commenced about the 
period when the Jews began to be dissatisfied with 
the government of the Judges, and discovered an 
unconquerable propensity to imitate the neighbor- 
ing nations, by setting apart a king to reign over 
them. 

The prophet who was then raised up, admonish- 
ed them of the danger to which they would be ex- 
posed, and predicted that the kingdom would soon 
be rent from Saul, and transferred to David. This 
prophet was Samuel, who died about 1057 years 
before Christ. The next was David, king of Israel, 
who died 1015— Elijah, 895— Elisha, 830— Amos, 
785— Jonah, 784— Hosea, 725— Micah, 699— Isaiah 
and Nahum, 698— Joel, 660— Zepheniah, 609— Ha- 
bakkuk, 598— Jeremiah, 586— Obadiah, 583— Eze- 
kiel, 536 — Daniel, 534 — Haggai and Zechariah, 518 
Malachi, 420. 

It is worthy of special notice, that from the time 
of the Judges, to the close of the Babylonish captiv- 
ity, when the Jews were efTectually weaned from 
the sin of idolatry, the number of prophets far ex- 
ceeded that of any other period of equal length; and 
it clearly displays the wisdom of God, iti v^qn\^\w^ 
such guards^ and effectual barriers, aga\w^\. \XveV\^^ 
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spread corruptions and idolatries which marked the 
reign of many of their kings. Previous to the time 
of these kings, the names of Joshua, Gideon, Ba- 
rack, Sampson, and Jepthah, are mentioned as per- 
sons to whom divine communications were made 
from time to time, and who occasionally officiated 
in the character of prophets. Indeed, the acts and 
predictions of these prophets, together with the ful- 
filment of what they foretold, is so interwoven with, 
and occupies so large a portion of the Jewish histo- 
ry, from the days of Moses, till about four hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, that it would be 
impossible to make a seperation, without destroy- 
ing, or at least, without rendering that history en- 
tirely useless. 

The prophecies of the Old Testament were total- 
ly different from all the oracles of the heathen. — 
They were delivered without solicitation, and pub- 
licly pronounced before multitudes ; not in doubtful 
and ambiguous terms, but generally in a plain and 
explicit manner, so as to be easily understood by all 
classes. Nay, more ; they were generally written 
at length, and exposed to the inspection of all such 
as had the curiosity to examine what they foretold. 
By this means, all frauds could readily be detected, 
and every man could judge of them by their fulfil- 
ment. Not so with pagan oracles : Questions had 
to be proposed, their answers demanded, and these 
responses were always conveyed in language high- 
ly ambiguous ; so that let the event prove as it 
might, there was always left ample room for eva- 
sion, should the charge of falsehood be preferred. 
In addition to this, the responses were always givr 
en in secret, and the books containing the mysteries 
of their religion were always concealed from the 
multitude. 

With these remarks concerning the character of 
Jewish prophecy, we shall hasten to notice a few of 
the predictions of some of the principal prophets of 
oJden time, and their plain and Uteial Mfllmeut^ 
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About 742 years before Christ, Rezin, king of Sy- 
ria, and Pekah, king of Israel, entered into a con- 
federacy against Ahaz, king of Judah. This mon- 
arch was greatly distressed, lest the kingdom of Ju- 
dah should be absolutely destroyed. At this alarm- 
ing crisis, the prophet Isaiah was sent to Ahaz, and 
in a public manner assured him that the enterprise 
should be frustrated, and that these confederate 
kings should both die in a short time ; that before 
a child, which should be born in about ten months, 
should be able to say, "My father and my mother," 
the capitals of Syria and Israel, namely, Damascus 
and Samaria, should both be subjected to the king* 
of Assyria. This prediction was literally fulfilled 
within the space of three years ; as may be seen by 
consulting Isaiah, 7th and 8th chapters, and II. Kings 
XV. 29, 30, xvi. 29. The destruction of the army of 
Sennecherib was also accurately foretold by this 
prophet. Again, we are apprised, that after the de- 
parture of the ambassadors of the king of Babylon, 
to whom Hezekiah had disclosed his treasures, this 
same prophet was commissioned to assure the Jew- 
ish monarch, that all his treasures should be con- 
veyed t<^ Babylon ; and that the princes descending 
from him, should become menial servants. Isaiah, 
xxxix. 6-7. II. Kings, xx. At the time this pre- 
diction was uttered, the kings of Judah and Baby- 
lon were allies ; yet it was literally accomplished 
soon after, when the Jews were carried captive to 
Babylon. 

The overthrow of the Babylonian monarch, and . 
the name of the military chieftain, Cyrus, by whom 
it should be effected, were mentioned by Isaiah, 
more than one hundred years before he was born, as 
well as the return of the Jewish captivity. See Isa- 
iah, 45th chapter. The entire destruction of the 
city of Babylon, was also foretold by this prophet, 
«o that its ancient site should be lost ; and that with 
«uch precision, that his character, as aiLTwe^^o^^\» 
0fGodj was never after doubted by t^e 3e^^- ^^"^ 
/5* 
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this prophecy, and its literal fulfilment, you are in- 
vited to consult Isaiah, 13th, 14th and 47th chap- 
ters, and the history of Josephus ; with numerous 
other accounts of more modern travellers. 

Another prophet predicted the reign of Josi^th, 
calling him by name more than three hundred jrears 
before his birth, and confirmed the prediction of 
what he should perform, by two astonishing mira- 
cles. This prediction was literally fulfilled, as may 
be seen by comparing the prophecy with the histo- 
ry — I. Kings, xiii. chapter, and II. of Kings, xxiii. 
chapter. 

^ Isaiah predicted the entire discontinuance of idol- 
atry among the Jews, ii. chap. 18, 21, and which 
was literally effected within two hundred years, by 
the sufferings of the Babylonish captivity. This 
prophet also foretold the general distress and ruin 
that should be brought upon the Jews for their 
wickedness, which overtook them within two hun-» 
dred years, as may be seen, Isa. iii. 1,14, and II. 
Chronicles, xxxvi. chap. In addition to all these 
predictions, Isaiah announced that a few of the 
poorer sort should be left to cultivate the land of Is- 
rael, during the Babylonish captivity, which was 
also fully accomplished. 

Jeremiah anticipated by prophecy the conquests 
of Nebuchadnezzar, with the certain cativity of the 
Jews, in such a remarkable manner, that it became 
notorious to all the neighboring nations: For he ac- 
companied his language by visible signs; and sent 
bonds and yokes "to the kings of Edom, Moab, 
* the Ammonites, Tyre and Sidon, by the hand of the 
messengers which came to Jerusalem (from these 
kings) unto Zedekiah, king of Judah;'' and distinct- 
ly foretold, "that all these nations should serve 
Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his son's son." 
See chap, xxvii. 3—7. For this pointed prophecy, 
the Jews cast him into prison, where he remained 
till JVebuchadnezzar took the city of Jerusalem and 
*e^ him at liberty. See cbapJ ikx^xsl, W— \4, Jer- 
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emiah was contradicted and opposed by several 
false prophets, whose flattering predictions and de- 
ceitful delusions persuaded the people that no evil 
should befal them. Upon this, Jeremiah prophesied 
that Hannaniah, one of these false prophets, should 
die, that same year, and that Ahab the son of Ko- 
laiah, and Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah should be 
taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain in sight 
of the people of Judah, and their bodies roasted in 
the fire. For the fulfilment of these predictions, as 
to time, manner and place, you have only to consult 
chap, xxviii. 16, 17. xxix. 2l\ 22, By the exact and 
speedy fulfilment of these singular predictions, the 
prophetic inspiration of this venerable seer was so 
clearly and fully established, as never afterwards to 
be doubted by his countrymen. 

One strange prediction of this prophet, and which 
for a time was thought to contradict the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, was that concerning the death of the 
Jewish king, Zedekiah. Jeremiah prophesied in 
Jerusalem, at the same time in which Ezekiel pro- 
phesied in Babylon, and concerning the same events. 
The prophecies of Jeremiah were sent to the cap- 
tives in Babylon, £tnd those of Ezekiel to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. In their prophecies con- 
cerning the captivity and death of Zedekiah, they 
embraced the most minute circumstances in such a 
manner, that they were thought to contradict each 
other; by this seeming disparity, the attention of 
the multitude was excited to mark the fulfilment of 
their prophecies. Compare Jer. xxxiv. 2 — 7. and 
Ezek. xii. 13. Jeremiah announced that he should 
see the king of Babylon and be carried to Babylon: 
Ezekiel declared that he should not see Babylon: 
Jeremiah announced that he should die in peace 
and be buried after the manner of his ancestors: 
Ezekiel prophesied that he should die a captive in 
Babylon. Now these apparent discrepancies are 
all perfectly harmonized in the litexaV ivi\S!Lrcvev\\. o^ 
every particular part: {or in tlie fiist p\ac^^ 2*^^- 
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ekiah saw the king of Babylon, who commanded 
that his eyes should be put out before he was car- 
ried to Babylon: In the next place, he died in Baby- 
lon, in peace, upon his bed, and was allowed the 
funeral solemnities which it had been customary to 
observe for the former kings of Judah. See Jer. 
xxxix. 4 — 7. II. Kings, XXV. 6 — 7. Thus both their 
predictions, which before were thought to be at 
variance, were so fully and minutely fulfilled in eve- 
ry particular, that the Jews felt the strongest con- 
fidence that these prophets were both divinely in- 
spired by the unerring wisdom of Heaven. 

While the prophet Ezekiel was a captive in the 
land of the Chaldeans, he prophesied that those of 
his countrymen who were left in Judea should suf- 
fer the most severe chastisements for their wicked- 
ness : he announced that one third of them should 
die by pestilence and famine ; that another third 
should fall by the sword, and that those who re- 
mained should be scattered to the four winds, and 
that even in their dispersion, a sword should follow 
them ! And only a few years elapsed before all these 
evils overtook them, according to the literal import 
of the prediction, and were inflicted by the instru- 
mentality of the Chaldeans. The evidence of these 
facts may be seen by consulting Ezekiel, fifth and 
eighth chapters, and Prideaux's Connexions, vol. i. 
pages 80-84, 8th edition. 

The manner in which the Jewish temple should 
be profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, as well as the 
death of that headstrong prince, together with a de- 
scription of his temper, and even the peculiar coun- 
tenance by which he was distinguished, were clear- 
ly foretold by the prophet Daniel, more .than 400 
years before the prediction received its accomplish- 
ment ; as may be seen by consulting the eighth chap- 
ter of his prophecy. Daniel likewise foretold, in the 
ninth chapter, 26th and 27th verses, of his prophe- 
cy, the destruction of the city of Jerusalem : the 
g'eneral desoJation, not only o? t\ve d\.^ , \jViX ^i ^l 
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the land of Jiidea, together with the final cessation 
of the sacrifices and oblations of the Jews. The ac- 
complishment of all these predictions is clearly and 
fully attested by the faithful pages of Roman and 
Jewish history. The prophet Hosea, who died be- 
fore the Babylonish captivity, clearly pointed out 
the present condition of the Jewish nation, in the 
following remarkable words — remarkable, I say, be- 
cause they apply so plainly and forcibly to their pre- 
sent state — " They shall be wanderers," says he, 
" among the nations." See chapter ix. 17. 

These are only a few predictions, out of about two 
hundred^ which relate directly to the Jews and Isra- 
elites, together with other descendants of Abraham, 
and which constitute such an essential part of the 
Jewish records. If these prophecies, and prophet- 
ical writings can be overthrown, the whole Jewish 
history must be consigned to oblivion. But they 
have defied the attacks of all ages, and are far bet- 
ter attested than the records of any ancient natioa 
upon the face of the whole earth. Hence the truth 
of prophecy and inspiration defies the combined ef- 
forts of all its enemies, and instructs its faithful dis-^ 
ciples to pity the deception, and pray for the en- 
lightening of all its deluded and misguided opposer^ 
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Hebrbws, i. 1, 2. 
** God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathera by the prophets, hatii in these last days spoken 
unto us by Ma Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things/' 
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Although the miraculous generation of Jesus Christ 
is most sincerely believed by your speaker, still it 
will not be the subject of minute and labored dis- 
cussion in these lectures, since it is not a point on 
which the credibility of the history of the birth, 
ministry, miracles, labors, death and resurrection of 
the Saviour depends. That he is the Son of God, 
is acknowledged in the creeds of all who assume 
the name of Christians, or who profess to depend 
on the divine inspiration of the writings of the New 
Testament. It is therefore deemed unnecessary to 
call your attention to those parts of scripture histo- 
ry which are not absolutely susceptible of the most 
plain and positive proof; such as shall defy the arts 
and evasions of skepticism, and place the most pro- 
minent and important facts of the history of Christ, 
beyond the power of reasonable and historical con- 
tradiction. The facts on which we are about to re- 
mark, were not removed to some remote corner of 
the earth, or to the limits of an empire which has 
long since been consigned to the shades of oblivion, 
or whose history has been lost in the rubbish of an- 
tique fable : But they are facts which transpired un- 
der the powerful sway of imperial Rome ; when, in 
point of prosperity, she was at the very zenith of 
her glory, and when she held dominion over more 
than half of the whole globe. 

The remotest parts of Asia had bowed before her 

standards ; diadems were disposed according to the 

pleasure of her emperors ; and her proud eagles had 

extended their wings over tYve Brvt\&Vv Mea^ which, 
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in the familiar language of scripture, was designated 
as "the ends of the earth." The most powerful 
and polished nations of the earth acknowledged her 
sovereignty, and trembled at the stern mandates of 
her power. 

At a period, when a general impression prevailed 
throughout the eastern world, that some extraordi- 
nary personage would soon make his appearance \ 
among men, and establish a new and more happy \ 
form of government ; we date the welcome birth 
and glorious entry of the " Prince of Peace" into 
our world. 

That such were the anticipations of the whole 
Jewish nation, is too evident to admit of a single 
doubt. The patriarch Jacob, whose predictions 
Moses had long since recorded, taught them to ex- 
pect that the Shiloh should come, ere the sceptre 
departed from Judah, or a lawgiver from between 
his feet. 

When the intelligence of the singular star, which 
was seen in the east, was communicated to Herod 
by the wise men, he called the chief priests and 
scribes of the Jews, and demanded of them where 
Christ should be born. This question, it appears, 
they readily answered, and informed him that it was 
evident that the Messiah was to be born in Bethle- t 
hem of Judea. They were led to this conclusion by / 
the prophecy of Micah, who lived more than 700 | 
years before Christ; and who designated Bethlehem, 
as the place of the Saviour's birth. This fact will 
appear evident, by comparing Micah v. 2 ; with St. 
Matt. ii. 5, 6. 

Having settled the question, where the Saviour 
was to be born, according to prophetic authority, 
and shown that the Jewish doctors anticipated that 
the birth of the Messiah would be in Bethlehem, we 
shall now attend to the time of his birth, and show 
by prophetic authority that he was expected at 
about the period in which he made his a\i^eax^wc,^. 

The Babyhaiaa and Jerusalem Ta\m\xfli«X;a,V\v%x- 
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ing the time of the Messiah's birth,place it about 4000 
years from the creation. The Babylonian Doctors 
supposed that Messias v;ould be born about four hun- 
dred years after the destruction of the first Temple, 
as may be seen by consulting the dissertation of Dr. 
lAghtfoot on the time of Christ's birth. This calcu- 
lation of the Babylonian Doctors, which placed the 
coming of Christ about one hundred years earlier 
than the true period of his birth, will readily account 
for the general expectation which every where pre- 
vailed, for a considerable time before the event 
transpired. But the testimony on which the whole 
Jewish nation placed their principal reliance, was 
that which was contained in the prophecy of Dan- 
iel, 9th chap, concerning the seventy weeks, which, 
according to the custom of prophet reckoning, a day 
for a year, would fix the Messiah's birth at a dis- 
tance of about four hundred and ninety years from 
the close of the Babylonish captivity. 

This period arrived, and the whole nation was 
^anxiously looking for the appearance of the illustri- 
ous Prince, by whom they anticipated a speedy and 
glorious deliverance from all their oppressions. 
The preaching of John the Baptist drew the atten- 
tion of the doctors and public functionaries of the 
Jewish nation, and excited the inquiry, whether he 
were the Christ, or whether they should look for 
another — for they evidently esteemed John as a 
great prophet. These are not the only facts with 
which we are furnished in Scripture, in relation to 
this event. The appearance of a singular star, or 
luminious body, was alluded to by Balaam, more 
than fifteen hundred years before, when he beheld in 
prophetic vision, the future glory of the house of 
Jacob, under the triumphant reign of the Prince of 
Peace. The singular prophecy of Balaam seems to 
have been preserved by the Chaldeans, Persians, 
Mesopotamians and Idumeans; and from the best 
evidences which we can gether out of the ancient 
tecords and traditions, otiier ^laAioxi^ ^a.^^ell^^ia the 
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Jews, were looking for the appearance of an extra- 
ordinary person, or Ruler, among the descendants 
of Jacob. 

I shall here notice a few evidences that such an 
expectation was not peculiar to the Jews. Seuto- 
nius, a Roman historian says, that " an ancient and 
settled persuasion prevailed throughout the east, 
that the Fates had decreed some one to proceed 
from Judea, who should attain universal empire. 
This persuasion, which the event proved {as this 
writer supposes^) " to respect the Roman Emperor, 
the Jews applied to themselves and therefore rebel- 
led. " But the inconsistency of applying this settled 
and prevailing persuasion to the Roman Emperor, 
is apparent to the smallest capacity; for he tells us 
plainly, that the persuasion was that it should rise 
out of Judea: therefore, it could have no reference 
to the Roman Emperor, unless it can be shown that 
the Roman Emperor was a Jew. This, however, 
no man in his senses, will attempt to prove, or even 
pretend to believe. 

Tacitus, another Roman historian, furnishes a 
similar passage. He tells us. Book v. that at the 
time Jerusalem was besieged by Titus, " many were 
under a strong persuasion, that in the ancient books 
kept by their Priests, a prophecy was contained, 
that at this very time the power of the East should prevail^ 
and out of Judea should spring such as were to rule over 
aU no/ioiw;'' But he calls this a prophetic riddle, by 
which Titus and Vespasian were prefigured. Here 
again you see the same inconsistent conclusion with 
that of Seutonius: for the prediction supposed that 
this power of universal dominion should spring out 
of Judea, 

The representations of these Roman historians 
accord so perfectly with the prophecy of Daniel, 
concerning the Messiah, that it is difficult to resist 
the inclination to bring them into fellowship, in this 
department of our labours. " I saw in the night 
visions^ and behold, one lite the soiv ol vfta.w Q,^\s\fe 
14 
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with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
of days, and they brought him near before him. 
And there was given him dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages 
should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, which shaH not be destroyed." Dan. vii. 
13, 14. This prediction, in connexion with his pro- 
phecy of the seventy weeksj which has before been 
noticed, shows, with great clearness, that a charac^ 
ter similar to that which was described by Seutoni- 
us, was universally expected among the Jews at 
about the period of the Saviour's birth. 

To place the fact beyond all doubt, that* some ex- 
traordinary personage, some illustrious Ruler, who 
should sway the sceptre of the globe, was generally 
expected throughout the eastern heathen world, I 
shall lay before you a part of the much admired 
eclogue of Virgil, written about forty years before 
the birth of Christ. It is supposed to have been 
composed as a compliment to Marcellus, the nephew 
of Augustus^ and son of Octavia. The simple fact, 
that Marcellus was nqver placed upon the throne of 
the Roman empire; that he had little to do in the 
affairs of government, and that he died a private 
man, affords sufficient evidence that the character 
here described will not apply to him; nor will it ap- 
ply to any temporal monarch that ever existed 
upon the earth: Still it evinces that the expectation 
of a glorious and universal ruler prevailed, and that 
the anticipation was ardently indulged by the hea- 
then world. 

" Sicilian Muses, let us .attempt more exalted 
V strains! The last era foretold in Cumean verse is 
already arrived. The grand series of re volving ages 
commences anew. Now a new progeny is sent down 
from lofty heaven. Be propitious, chaste Lucina to 
the infant boy — by him the iron years shall close, 
and the golden age shall arise upon all the world. 
Under thy consular sway, PoUio, shall this glory of 
the age make his entraivoe) aadWx^ ^^at months 
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begin their revolutions. Should any vestiges of 
guilt remain, swept away under thy direction, the 
earth shall be released from fear forever; and with 
his father's virtues shall he rule the tranquil world. 
The earth shall pour before thee, sweet boy, with- 
out culture, her smiling first fruits. The timid 
herds shall not be afraid of the large fierce lions. 
The venomous asp shall expire, and the deadly, 
poisonous plant shall wither. The fields shall be- 
come yellow with golden ears of corn; the blushing 
grape shall hang over the wild bramble ; and the 
stubborn oak shall distil soft dewy honey. Yet still 
shall souie vestiges of pristine vice remain ; which 
shall cause the sea to be ploughed with ships — 
towns to be besieged — and the face of the earth to 
be wounded with furrows. New wars shall arise — ' 
new heroes be sent to battle — But when thy maturU 
ty is come, every land shall produce all necessary 
things, and commerce shall cease. The ground 
shall not endure the harrow, nor shall the vine need 
the pruning-hook: As they wove their thread, the 
Destinies sang this strain — " Roll on ye years of fe- 
licity !" — Bright offspring of the gods! thou great in- 
crease of Jove! advance to thy distinguished honors! 
for now the time approaches! Behold the vast globe, 
with- its ponderous convexity, bows to thee! the 
lands — the expansive seas — the sublime heavens ! 
See, how all things rejoice in this advancing era! 
Oh! that the closing scenes of a long life may yet 
hold out, and so much fire remain, as shall enable 
me to celebrate thy deeds!* 

This quotation clearly proves that the Gentiles, 
as well as the Jews, were anxiously and confidently 
expecting a glorious sovereign; beyond all compar- 
ison, wise, benevolent, and powerful; who should 
introduce and perpetuate the golden age, spread 
peace through all the earth, and bring vice and 
wretchedness to an end. This conclusion will be 
fully justified by a quotation from Isaiah xi. 5-9. Iv, 

* Virg-.EcI. iv. PoLio, as translated by W. B. CoVVjeY. 
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12, 13, where the happy influence of the Messiah's 
reign is described in the most sublime prophetic fig- 
ures; and from which it has been supposed by some, 
that Virgil drew his elegant description of the gol- 
den age. " Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithiulness the girdle of his reins. The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow, and the bear 
shall feed, their young ones shall lie down together; 
and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cocka- 
trice-den. . They shall not hurt, nor destoy, in all 
my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the 
Imowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 
For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace: the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing: and all the trees of the 
field shall clap their hands. Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier 
ahall come up the myrtle tree." 

Such were the pleasing and prevailing anticipa- 
tions of both Jews and Gentiles, respecting the glo- 
rious reign of an expected Prince! But no earthly 
prince; no mere mortal, could ever answer this de- 
scription, or banish vice and misery from the world: 
The anticipations, therefore, of both Jews and hea- 
thens, embraced a being of a higher nature, and of 
higher powers, than any which could ever be claim- 
ed by the mere sons of earth. 

From the biography of Socrates, the renowned 
philosopher of Athens, who died 400 years before 
the birth of Christ, we are furnished with a glowing 
description of the illustrious character which was 
fexpected, and which could alone effect the moral 
renovation of a sinful world. In this description he 
tells his countrymen — " that it is necessary to wait 
tJJl each a personage shall appear to t^^^etv them how 
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they ought to conduct themselves, both towards 
God and towards man." And then breaks forth in 
the following exclamation : — '' when shall that 
period arrive ! And who shall be that teacher ? How 
ardently do I desire to see this man, who he is ?" — 
In communicating his views of this august charac- 
ter, which he expected would appear in the world, 
he expresses an opinion that he " must be of higher 
than human extraction ; for that as beasts are gov- 
erned by men, so must man be guided by a nature 
superior to his own." Thus, my hearers, we see, 
that the nations of the east were all expecting a di- 
vine communication from heaven, and a glorious 
Prince of Peace ; to reform the world, and to put 
an end to the reign of sin, of violence and oppres- 
sion, and to bring mankind into a state of harmony 
and peace — to display the charms of moral virtue, 
and to enjoy all the sweets of social harmony and 
love. And who, but the Saviour of the world, could 
answer the expectations which universally prevail- 
ed } Who, but Jesus of Nazareth, could effect this 
mighty revolution in the moral world, and bring the 
nations of the earth to obey the perfect law of love? 
But I must forbear to expatiate upon these sublime 
anticipations, and pass to notice other facts which 
are connected with the design of this discourse. 
V I have before had occasion to allude to the star 
i which appeared in the east, and which directed the 
wise men to the place of our Saviour's nativity. In 
relation to this, I shall only offer a few passing re- 
marks, to show that such an appearance is not so 
singular as to be confined to biblical history, nor at 
all improbable, admitting other historians to be wor- 
thy of credit : For Pliny speaks of '' a certain splen- 
did comet, scattering its silver hair, and appearing 
a godin'the midst of men." And Chalcidius, a Pla- 
tonic philosopher, mentions " the rising of a certain 
star, not denouncing death and disease, but the de- 
scent of a mild and compassionate god.\<5\xxHaasv 

ccaiverse.'^ iVow putting these aQCovjJxX;^ m^^^ 
14* 
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prophecy of Balaam, which was known to the east- 
ern world ; and supposing these wise men, or Magi, 
what they are generally supposed to have been, 
priests and philosophers ; probably from Mesopota- 
mia, (the country of Balaam^) is there any thing very 
unreasonable in the account which St. Matthew re- 
cords ? It is evident from the plainest facts, that 
Matthew wrote his gospel history, at least, as early 
as eight years after the death of Christ ; and if his 
narrative had been false, both the Jews and the 
Romans would undoubtedly have contradicted his 
testimony. But both Jewish and Roman historians 
are silent upon this subject. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to admit his narrative, until some evidence can 
be adduced to invalidate its truth. 

Connected with the story of the wise men, how- 
ever, we find an account of the cruelty of Herod, 
which is not recorded by Josephus, nor by Roman 
historians. And is this any evidence that the facts 
stated by Matthew are unworthy of credit ? Who 
does not know that Josephus recorded such facts as 
related to the history of the affairs of state ; and that | 
the same is true of the Roman historians of that 
age ? And who is not equally familiar with the fact, 
that Matthew recorded such transactions only as 
were connected with the history of Jesus Christ ? 
Josephus wrote his history more than seventy years 
after the birth of Christ ; he must, therefore, have 
drawn his facts from the Jewish and Roman records. 
And is it to be supposed that the/nencfo.and depend' 
ants of Herod, who had charge of these registers, 
would record such acts of cruelty as were not ab- 
|k «olutely connected with the affairs of state .^ It is 

■ not — arid we might, with equal propriety question 

■ other acts of cruelty, in this unfeeling and sanguin^ 
r ary prince, which are recorded by Josephus, because 

they are not recorded by St. Matthew. If the cha- 
racter of Herod were not such «s to justify the be- 
liefofsuch cruelty, we might find some excuse for 
rejeetiDg the narrative of St. MaU\vevj . l^\3X\\v^\xfer 
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tory of that prince is a history of cruelty and blood ! 
The abominable cruelty of Herod is not passed in 
silence by Josephus. He informs us that Herod 
slew Hyrcanus, his wife's grandfather, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty years ! and who had saved his 
life on a former occasion ! That he publicly execute 
ed his amiable wife, Mariamne, and privately slaugh- 
tered three of his own children, to gratify a dispo- 
sition of unmanly revenge and detestable jealousy! 
And if he would not spare his own children, is it 
reasonable ta suppose that he would spare the chil- 
dren of others — especially when he was led to fear 
a rival in th^ throne? He was doubtless led to fear 
such a rival, by the inquiry of the vrise wien, who de- 
manded to know where he was, " that was born 
king of the Jews:" and he readily concluded that 
by slaying all the children of Bethlehem, from two 
years old, and under, he should be no longer under 
the dread and suspense of a rival in the throne of 
Judea. His whole character was such as to lustifv 
and confirm the story of this infant slaughter; and 
even the very last act of his abominable life, stamps 
his memory with perpetual infamy and disgrace. 
In his last sickness, just before his death, and when 
all hopes of recovery had fled, he caused all the 
principal men in Judea to be convened and shut up 
in the Circus; and then called his family together, 
and said to them, " I know that the Jews will re- 
joice at my death. You have these men in your 
custody. So soon as I am dead, before it can be 
known publicly, let in the soldiers upon them, and 
kiU them! All Judea, and every family, will then, al- 
though unwillingly, mourn my death." And the 
historian adds, " he conjured them by their love to 
him, and their fidelity to God, not to fail to obey 
his orders !" For the honor of human nature, how- 
ever, we ought to record, that they neglected to 
obey this inhuman and bloody edict. 

After the recital of these historical fe.ei^^>N\vo ^"^sav 
reBectupon this unnatural monster^ s ^^^o^VXiow^^^^ 
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for a moment discredit the cruelty ascribed to him 
by Matthew ? If a solitary voice dare rise in his de- 
fence, let them read Macrobius, an heathen author 
of the fourth century, and near its close, who de- 
clares this cruelty to be well known, and a fact of 
such notoriety as to be indisputable. 

Many circumstances which are related by Mat- 
thew and Luke, and which were connected with his 
birth, must be omitted, as they are not absolutely 
necessary to establish the history of the Saviour's 
life and doctrine : such as the message of the angel 
to the shepherds ; the prophecies of Simeon and 
Anna ; the journey to Egypt and return to Judea, 
and his reasoning with the Jewish Doctors in the 
temple. Passing over these events, I beg leave to 
remark, as preparatory to the introduction of the 
plain and pointed testimony of some of the most con- 
spicuous unbelievers of the gospel, while it was in 
its infancy, that you are doubtless too well acquaint- 
ed with the plain, simple, unstudied and unvarnish- 
ed narrative of the life, doctrines and miracles of 
Christ, recorded in the gospel history, to render 
their recital necessary, or even expedient in this 
stage of our labors. I shall therefore call your at- 
tention to the testimony of Josephus, who was a 
Jew by birth and education, a Priest of the Jewish 
church, a Pharisee in principle, a commander in Ju- 
dea, afterwards a prisoner to the Romans, and pre- 
sent at the taking of Jerusalem, by the army of Ti- 
tus. His works evince his ability, as a scholar, and 
an accurate and faithful historian. He was born a 
short time (about four years) after the crucifixion 
of Christ, and therefore had an opportunity of being 
acquainted with the evidences of the christian reli- 
gion, and the principal facts which were recorded 
in the history of Christ. To the leading facts in that 
history, he bears the following testimony , when writ- 
ing of what transpired in the days of Pontius Pilate: 

^^Now there was about this time, Jesus, a wise 
ina/2, if it be lawful to caW Ydra a xcvaa '. lot \v<^ v(«.^ 
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a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men 
as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over 
to him both many of the Jews and many of the Gen- 
tiles. He was (the) Christ. And when Pilate, at 
the suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condemned him to the cross, those that loved him 
at the first did not forsake him ; for he appeared to 
them alive again the third day ; as the divine pro- 
phets had foretold." And he adds, " and the tribe 
of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at 
this day." See Antiquities^ Book 18. 

Of this quotation, I shall doubtless be told, that it 
is an interpolation^ and therefore of no authority in 
confirmation of the facts which it is alleged to sup- 
port. 

I am aware that the opposers of the gospel histo- 
ry have affirmed with much apparent confidence, 
that the passage recited from Josephus is an inter- 
polation: But it is an affirmation, for the support of 
which, no solid evidence can be adduced. On the 
other hand, we beg leave to remind our opposers, 
that Origen, a man of uncommon learning, and crit- 
ical knowledge, who flourished in the latter part of 
the second J and to the middle of the ^Aird century, al- 
ludes directly to this testimony, in his first book 
against Celsus. Here let me ask the question ; 
would any writer who valued his reputation, dare 
to make such a reference, at a period so near the 
time in which Josephus lived ; and in a controver- 
sy with the enemies of Christianity, if no such pas- 
sage were contained in the history of Josephus ? — 
Again, would not the watchful and malignant op- 
posers of Christianity, instantly have detected the 
fraud of such an interpolation, if such fraud had been 
committed, and gladly have employed it to brand 
with infamy the christian cause ^ They certainly 
would, since they must have known that the detec- 
tion of such a fraud would have been of more ser- 
vice to the cause of infidelity than all other facts and 
arguments to which they could appeal* T\v\% ^^c^^^^"^ 
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tion, therefore, of our opposers, only weakens their 
own cause, and strengthens that which it was in- - 
tended to destroy. Other evidences in confirmation 
of the gospel history, will be reserved as the subject 
of our next lecture. 
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Hebrews, i. 1, 2. 
•* God, who at sundiy times and in divers manners spake in time 
^ast unto the futhei-s hy the prophets, hath in these lust days spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things." 

In the closing part of my last Lecture, I had oc- 
casion to quote the testimony of Josephus, concern- 
ing the character and ministry of Christ, as well as 
his condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection from 
the dead, in the days and under the administration 
of Pontius Pilate, who was at that time procurator 
of Judea. I also anticipated and answered the ob- 
jection which has been alleged to the genuineness of 
that testimony, by referring to the writings of Ori- 
gen, one of the most celebrated authors of the early 
part of the third century. 

I shall now present you with the sime kind of ev- 
idence, from several authors of great respectability, 
who have appealed to Josephus for the confirmation 
of the principal events recorded in the history of 
the Saviour. 

Justin Martyr, who had been a heathen philoso- 
pher in Samaria, but afterwards became an able 
and zealous advocate for the gospel; and v^ho, in 
the time of a most bloody persecution, appeared 
before the Emperor Antonius, and successfully 
pleaded the cause of the oppressed and persecuted 
christians; in his dialogue with Trypho, says to the 
Jews, " You knew that Jesus was risen from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven, as the prophecies 
did foretel was to happen." This author suffered 
martyrdom in the year 162. 

Origen, in his commentary on Matthew, quotes 
verbatim the language of Josephus, a^ recorded in 
his twentieth Book of Antiquities, concerning the 
death of James the Justy where tVie \visX.OTVMv esiJs.^ 
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him " ihe brother of Jesus, who is called Christ,^* 
Again — ^the passage which we have before quoted 
from Josephus, concerning the life, condemnation 
and crucifixion of the Saviour, under Pontiu^ Pilate, 
is quoted by Eusebius, a native of Palestine, Bishop 
of Cesarea, who died in the early part of the fourth 
century, both in his commentary on Matthew, and in 
his ecclesiastical history. Ambrose, who wrote about 
the year 360 ; Hieronym, who wrote about the year 
400; Isidore, a disciple and pupil of Chrysostom, who 
wrote about the year 410; Sozomen, an ecclesiastical 
historian, who wrote in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury — ^all quote the same testimony of Josephus, with 
the utmost confidence of its truth, as well as many 
others who followed them down to the sixteenth centu- 
ry: If this passage were aninterpolation,as some have 
4 pretended, how should it happen that all the early 
writers should appear so totally ignorant of the fact? 
Would not some of the early enemies of Christiani- 
ty have alleged the charge of deception against 
these christian writers, who appealed to this pas- 
sage in Josephus? And is it not an unavoidable con- 
■i elusion that a controversy upon the merits of this 
famous passage would have come down to us, pro- 
vided the genuineness of its character had been 
challenged in the early ages of the christian church? 
Such appears to be the only conclusion to which 
we ave directed by impartial reason. 

There are a few other facts to which I will now 
invite your attention. The same emperors, kings, 
governors, procurators, civil magistrates, and ec- 
clesiastical functionaries which are mentioned in 
the New Testament history, are likewise mentioned 
by Josephus, and the same periods assigned by both 
for their lives and public acts. It also appears that 
. all the books of the New Testament, except the 
i Apocalypse of St. John, were written and exten- 
sively circulated previous to the death of Josephus:.- 
So that had they been susceptible of the charge of 
forgery, that historian would have detected the im-\ 
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posture and exploded the deception. But on the 
Confr iry, he bears his testimony to so many of the 
important facts which the gospel history contains, 
as fairly to establish their entire credibility 

I will here notice a few of them which have es- 
caped the charge of forgery and tlie fcusjjicion of 
interpolation; and which, of themselves, furiiish in- 
controvertible evidence of the credibility of the gos- 
pel history. 

Josephus records the name of John the Baptist; 
that he was a baptizer, and preached the remission 
of sins to those who received his baptism: Thism&y 
be seen by consulting the eighteenth book of his An- 
tiquities. In the same book he mentions the exten- 
sive influence which John the Baptist had obtained 
over the minds of the multitude; the unlawful mar- 
riage of Herod, to Herodias, his brother Philip s 
wife, and his inhumanity in casting John into pris- 
on, and the order for his being put to death: He al- 
so asserts that John the Baptist was a most right- 
eous man, and one whom all men esteemed for his 
piety. These facts accord so well with the gospel 
history, that whoever rejects the one, must reject 
the other also. 

In his twentieth Book, he records the massacre of 
James the Just, whom he calls "the brother of Je- 
sus, who was called Christ;" and expresses an opin- 
ion which prevailed among the Jews, that Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed as a punishment for his murder. 
This James is mentioned in the New Testament, as 
the brother and apostle of Christ ; and one of his 
epistles is now numbered with the canonical books 
of the New Testament. He was the first who fill- 
ed the office of Bishop of Jerusalem ; was universal- 
ly esteemed for his piety, and was put to death in 
the year sixty-two. To these facts, twenty-four ec- 
clesiastical writers and historians appeal in succes- 
sion, previous to the fourteenth century. Nor has their 
truth ever been called in question by a single writer 
of note. The facts are therefore too ipVdVw^oY ^^^ 
15 
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iiial, so long a$ the voice of history is allo\^ed to be 
received in evidence. These are a few of the lead- 
ing* and important facts recorded in the evangelical 
history, and to which an unbelieving Jew felt him- 
self under the necessity of bearing testimony, while 
recording the public acts of Herod and Pontius Pi- 
late. They carry with them such plain and evident 
marks of truth, that skeptics have found it necessa-» 
ry, either to pass them in silence, or attempt to 
weaken the credibility of this historian, by brand- 
ing him with the charge of superstition. But his 
character as an historian is too well established, to 
be in the least shaken by such feeble attempts. 

Tacitus, the celebrated Roman historian, who 
flourished as a writer and public advocate, about 
fifty y^^'"'^ after the crucifixion of Christ, notwith- 
standing his bitter enmity to, and abhorrence of 
Christians, has recorded such facts relating to its 
origin and rapid progress, as must for ever silence 
the clamor of those who are idle enough to pretend 
that Christ was an obscure individual, or that his 
religion was little known during the first century. — 
For this author tells us in his fifteenth book, when 
speaking of those people who were called christians — 
^' The founder of this name was Christ, one who 
in the reign of Tiberius suffered death as a crimi- 
• nal, under Pontius Pilate, Imperial Procurator of 
Judea, and, for a while, the pestilent superstition 
was quelled, but revived again and spread, not only 
over Judea, where it was first broached, but even 
through Rome." The historian is here writing of 
a period when Christianity was in its infancy, and 
during the life-time of some of the apostles. He 
describes in glowing colors the cruelty of Nero, who, 
having set fire to the city of Rome, that he might 
be gratified with a spectacle of what he had read 
concerning the burnhig of Troy, attempted to cast 
the t)dium upon the innocent followers of our Lord. 
In this, the monster was but too successful, and a 
vast muititude of christians of different age& and 
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sexes, suffered the most cruel torture and death. — 
Their sufferings are thus described by the historian. 
*' First therefore, were seized, such as freely owned 
their sect ; then, a vast multitude by them discov- 
ed ; and all were convicted," — (not of the imputed 
crime of burning Rome, but of being christians, 
which was mistaken for hatred to mankind.) The 
historian adds — "To their death and torture were 
added the aggravations of cruel derision and sport ; 
for, either they were disguised in the skins of savage 
beasts, and were exposed to expire by the teeth of 
devouring dogs ; or they were hoisted up alive, and 
nailed to crosses ; or wrapped in combustible vest- 
ments, and set up as torches, that when the day 
set, they might be kindled to illuminate the night. 
For presenting this tragical spectacle, Nero had lent 
his own gardens, and exhibited at the same time the 
public diversion of the Circus, sometimes driving a 
chariot in person, and, at intervals, standing as a 
spectator amongst the vulgar, in the habit of a cha- 
rioteer. Hence it proceeded, that towards the mis- 
erable sufferers, popular commisseration arose, as 
for a people who, with no view to the utility of the 
state, but only to gratify the bloody spirit of one 
man, were doomed to perish." 

Here Tacitus informs us that the christian sect 
was founded by Christ, who was put to death under 
the reign of Pontius Pilate ; that the sect became 
so numerous in a short time, as to spread through- 
out all the country of Judea ; that vast numbers of 
them were found at Rome, in the reign of JSTero^ and 
suffered the most cruel and frightful deaths to grati- 
fy the hellish and unnatural revenge of the most 
ungodly assassin that ever disgraced the history of 
man ; and that they suffered without being guilty 
of the crime with which they were charged. Let 
us here mark a few facts which are worthy of special 
notice. This writer was a pagan, bitterly opposed 
to the religion of Christ, born about tweivt^ ^^^x% 
after the crucifixion^ and about the t\\ue XY^aX"^^^^ 
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acceded to the empire of Rome ; had access to alf 
the sources of correct information, and was doubt- 
less well acquainted with all the facts which he re- J 
lates of the history of the christians. His unbelief * 
of the gospel, and his superstitious attachment to 
pagan idolatry, will readily account for all the re- 
proaches which he heaps upon the early christians- 
But it cannot be denied, that when an open enemy 
bears witness to the truths which the evangelical 
historians have recorded, and especially when he 
testifies the innocence of those whom he hatesy he is 
fully entitled to the credit of his readers ; for no 
man can reasonably be suspected of falsehood, when 
he gives evidence in favor of a cause which he ob- 
A^iously wishes to condemn. With these facts, sup- 
plied by the testimony of the bitterest enemies to 
w Christianity, respecting the origin and early exten- 
sive progress of the gospel ; supplied too, by men 
of undoubted learning, ability and historical know- 
,r.. ledge ; by men who lived in the age of the apostles 
. 'i, and their associates — with these important and in- 
jy teresting facts staring them in the face, how is it, 
that modern skeptics dare deny the plain and sim- 
ple truths of the gospel history, and attempt to per- 
suade us that the whole story is a falsehood and a 
cheat i They must be either ignorant of history, 
lost to reason, or enemies to themselves and man- 
kind. 

It is well known that the Jews were among the 
most bitter enemies of Christ and his followers. To 
them, the miracles of Jesus and his disciples were 
daily exhibited; and the inference is unavoidable, 
that could they have denied their reality with the 
least prospect of success, they would not have fail- 
ed to improve the slightest pretext for so doing. So 
far were they from denying these miracles, howev- 
er, that the Mishna, a collection of Jewish tradi- 
tions, made by Rabbi Jekuda, in about the year 180, 
besides a commentary on the same, both fully ac- 
[ knowledge their existence*, WX X)cve ow^ ^Uicvbutes 
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them to a concert with Beelzebub, as the envious, 

Jews, in whose presence these miracles were per- 

'^ formed, had before done, while the other asserts 

i Ihem to be the effect of magic. These books, which 

were written with so much enmity to the christian 

^^religion, acknowledge the existenceof Christ, as the 

J author of a new religion; bear testimony to his mir- 
acles; speak of the state of the Jews as being the 
same which is described by the Evangelists; men- 
tion the disciples as having followed Christ and 
wrought miracles in his name; speak of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; testily the rise and extensive 
prevalence of Christianity, and bear witness to the 
constancy of the early professors of that religion. 
To this acknowledgment of important facts, by the 
bitter opposers of Christianity, Origen appeals with 
confidence, and urges them as an undeniable evi- 
dence of the truth of the christian history. 

Justin Martyr, whom we have mentioned before, 
engaged in controversy with the philosophers of his 
age, and especially with Crescens, the cynic, whom 
he challenged to debate the cause of Christianity 
with him before the Roman senate: But Crescens, 
though one of the most learned and acute philoso- 
phers of the age, did not see fit to accept the offer, 
which he undoubtedly would have done, had he 
thought there was any probability of detecting any 
palpable forgeries in the writings of the evangelists. 
This challenge was given a little more than one hun- 
dred years after our Saviour's crucifixion. This ad- 
vocate for the christian cause, in his Apology, when 
speaking of the sufferings of Christ, refers the em- 
peror to the acts of Pontius Pilate, which were then 
extant, for a full confirmation of the facts of that 
tragical event, the crucifixion of Christ. Tertulian, 
who wrote his Apology about fifty years after, speaks 
likewise of the acts of Pilate, and tells us that the 
emperor Tiberius, having received an account of 
Jesus, out of Palestine, threatened to ^\iv\.\s\v l\v^ 
accusers of the christians; that he pavd\uxa ^%xNas> 
15* 
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ular regard, and would have admitted him into the 
number of the gods which he worshipped, had not 
' the senate rejected the proposal. It is here proper 
to remark, that the "acts of Pilate," to which we 
have referred, had perished before the days of Eu- 
sebius, though this historian mentions them as hav- 
ing been formerly well known. The modern work, 
bearing this title, is therefore evidently spurious. 

I will now present you with a part of a letter, 
written between 70 and 80 years after the death of 
Christ, by Pliny the younger, a zealous pagan idol- 
ator, and addressed to the emperor Trajan, concern- 
ing the christians, which affords a clear and ample 
proof of their numbers and their innocence, notwith- 
standing the unrighteous calumnies which were 
heaped upon them by the enemies of the gospel. He 
informs the emperor that multitudes were brought 
before him, and accused of being christians, and 
gives an account of the manner of his proceedings 
with them. " I asked them, (says he) whether they 
were christians or not? If they confessed that they 
were christians, I asked them again, and a third 
' time, intermixing threatenings with the questions: 
If they persevered in their confession, I ordered 
them to be executed; for I did not doubt but, let 
their confession be of any sort whatever, this posi- 
tiveness and inflexible obstinacy deserved to be pun- 
ished. There have been some of this mad sect 
whom I took notice of in particular, as Roman citi- 
zens, that they might be sent to that city. After 
some time, as is usual in such examinations, the 
crime {of being christians^) spread itself, and many 
more cases came before me, though without an au« 
^ thor, containing many names [of persons accused.] 
wL However, they assured me, that the main of their 

■ fault, or of their mistake, was this, that they were 

■ wont, on a stated day, to meet together before it 

■ was light, and to sing an hymn to Christ, as to a 
r g'od, aJternately; and to oblige themselves by a sa- 

ccament [or oath] not to do any \\aw^ X\vaX^^% ilL, 
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but that they would commit no theft, or pilfering-, 
or adultery; that they would not break their prom- 
ise, or deny what was deposited with them when it 
was required back again: After which it was their 
custom to depart, and to meet again at a common 
ut innocent meal, which yet they had left off upon 
hat edict which I had published at your command, 
and wherein I had forbidden any such conventicles. 
These examinations made me think it necessary to 
inquire by torments, what the truth was, which I 
did of two servant maids, which were called deacon^ 
esses; but still I discovered no more, than that they 
were addicted to a bad and an extravagant super- 
stition. Hereupon I have put off any farther exam- 
inations, and have recourse to you, for the affair 
seems to be well worth consultation, especially on 
account of the number of those that are in danger; 
for there are many of every age, of every rank, and 
of both sexes, which are now and hereafter like- 
ly to be called to account, and to be in danger; for 
this superstition is spread like a contagion, not on- 
ly in cities and towns, but into the country villages 
also, which yet there is reason to hope may be. 
stopped and corrected." 

In this letter, you perceive that no crime is alleg- 
ed against them, and that the innocence of their 
lives is attested by one who abhorred their religion 
to such a degree that he ordered those to be execu- 
ted who persisted in professing their faith in Christ: 
And this he did until he found the christians so nu- 
merous that he shuddered at the thought of destroy- 
ing such a multitude: Their numbers may easily be 
imagined, by the notice which Pliny gives the em- 
peror in this same epistle; for he apprises him that 
the heathen temples were almost entirely deserted. 

I have not introduced the testimony of Pliny, as a 
direct and positive evidence of the truth of what the 
evangelists have recorded concerning Christ, but as 
a circumstantial evidence which carries w\Wv\\, ^^^ 
force of positive proof: for it would \>afiLe Wv^ tc^o^^. 
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profound ingenuity to account for the numbers and 
practice of these christians, at so early a period too, 
if their faith and practice were not founded upon * 
the commands and instructions of Christ and his ^-. 
apostles, or if they had not been in possession of the , 
most incontrovertible evidence of the facts of that^ 
history: For never was it known that men sufieredl|r^ 
the most cruel persecution and death in the defence^ 
of what they knew or believed to be false, when they 
could be restored to liberty and life, by a simple re- 
cantation of what they had professed. The only 
solution of their constancy in the faith and practice 
of Christianity, is, they had received these truths 
from the apostles and their associates, confirmed by 
occular demonstrations of miraculous power. 

I shall now proceed to lay before you the testimo- 
ny of another witness, the force of whose evidence 
bids defiance to the whole host of modern skeptics, 
either to resist or evade. He was a pagan philoso- 
pher, of the Epicurian school ; flourished in the sec-' 
ond century, and wrote in the character of a Jew, 
undoubtedly for the purpose of enlisting in his favor, 
all the prejudices of that ill-fated people. His studi- 
ed and malignant attack on Christianity was tri- 
limphantly refuted by Origen, in the early part of 
the third century. He has uniformly been consid- 
ered as a file-leader in the ranks of infidelity, and 
was confessedly acquainted with all the evidences, 
both for and against the gospel history, as well as 
the arguments which were employed by both Jews 
and pagans, to invalidate the truth of the gospel. — ^ 
His testimony, therefore, must be of essential ser- ' 
vice, since it embraces the leading facts which are 
contained in the writings of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, and which were well known and publicly 
taught, to the very period in which he wrote. The 
name of this philosopher will never perish, so long 
as any controversy is maintained between the 
friends and enemies of revealed religion ; foritsene- 
mies will never ceafee to execrate VWixi^Tftfiirs oCCel- 
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fius, since he has given a death blow to all their 
pretensions that the gospel history is a forgery^ by 
acknowledging the authority of all its leading facts* 
Nor will its friends forbear appealing to his testi- 
mony, since the leading truths for which they con- 
tend are confirmed by the pen of one of the bitter- 
est and best informed enemies of the christian relig- 
ion. The following concessions of Celsus, are em- 
bodied from the writings of Origen, by Rev. T. 
Dwight, D. D. late President of Yale College, in an 
oration, delivered at New-Haven, Conn. 1793. 

Celsus " testifies that there were books, written 
by the disciples of Christ; containing an account 
of his life and actions, his own discourses and words; 
particularly several predictions of his; his name, 
Logos, or the Word of God; his genealogy, and that 
of Mary, his mother. He further testifies that he 
was born of a virgin, and was reputed to be the son 
of a carpenter; that the Chaldeans were reported 
to have come, and worshipped him, when he was 
an infant; that Herod the tetrarch, being informed 
of this, ordered all, who had been born in that vil- 
lage, about that time, to be killed, intending to kill 
him, lest he should afterwards take the government; 
that he was carried into Egypt, lest he should be 
killed; that Angels were sent on this account; that 
he was baptized by John; that the Holy Spirit de- 
scended on him, in the shape of a dove; that a voice 
from heaven, declared him to be the Son of God; 
that he was very poor; went about from place to 
place; took to himself ten or eleven abjects, or low 
people; healed diseases, and raised the dead; fed 
multitudes with a few loaves, of which large frag- 
ments were left; was called a Nazarene; represent- 
ed himself as sent not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance; forbade the anxious pursuit 
of riches; exposed the difficulty of obtaining immor- 
tal life by the rich; was called upon to show a sign 
in the temple; was deserted, denied, and betrayed^ 
hy his companions ; was derided^ dad m a ^\ix^^ 
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robe, crowned with thorns, had a reed put into his 
hands ; thirsted, and had gall and vinegar given to 
him ; that blood flowed from his side ; that he died 
a shameful death, and was reviled at his death ; that 
he foreknew, and foretold his sufferings ; rose again 
from the dead ; shewed himself to a woman, and 
to several others ; showed the marks of the nails ; 
breathed on his disciples ; was the first Author of 
the Christian persuasion ; taught the doctrine but a 
{ew years before Celsus wrote ; was at that time es- 
teemed superior to Angels, reckoned to be the Son 
of God, and called a God ; and that one Angel, and, 
in another place, two were said to appear at the 
sepulchre of Jesus. Celsus, also, testifies further, 
that the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and of a future, immortal life, founded on the life, 
death, and preachingof Christ, was recorded by his 
disciples ; that many Jews believed on him, and for- 
sook the worship of their own country ; that his fol- 
lowers were, at first, few in number, and of one 
mind ; that they afterwards became numerous, 
spread abroad, and were divided in opinion ; that 
they customarily met together, in assemblifes, and 
there taught things agreeable to their sentiments ; 
that they were forbidden to partake in idol-feasts, 
and refused to join in idol-worship ; and that the 
Jews were punished for the crucifixion of Jesus." 

Such, my hearers, is the testimony of an early 
champion of pagan infidelity, and the first whom 
history records as having reduced his opposition to 
any thing like the form of a systematic attack upon 
the cause of Christianity. Its importance in estab- 
lishing the narrative of the birth, life, labors, mira- 
cles, death and resurrection of Christ, is so obvious 
to the most ordinary capacity, that it can be view- 
ed in no other light than that of an unwilling tribute 
of acknowledgment to the truth of the plain and 
unvarnished history which the disciples of Christ 
have left us of their Master. — As we shall have oc- 
casJon to notice his testimoiv^ w.g^\v\.^ \5^^\v^ll now 
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pass to notice the confessions of other early infidel 
writers, who hive equally confirmed the great and 
leading facts which relate to the history of Jesus 
Christ. 

Julian, who was educated a Christian, and whose 
-education was both extensive and refined, as soon 
as he ascended the throne of the Roman empire, de- 
clared himself a Pagan, and laboured to suppress 
and destroy the christian religion. His testimony, 
therefore, cannot be suspected of any design to fa- 
vor the cause which he labored to ruin and annihi- 
late. But his evidence is, if possible, more unfor- 
tunate to the cause of infidelity than that of Celsus: 
For he bears a direct and positive testimony not 
only to many of the facts recorded by the Evange- 
lists, but to the general history, so as to leave no 
ground for suspicion that the facts which it contains 
were the production of fraud or imposture; since the 
rank which he sustained and the learning that dis- 
tinguished him, were such as to place him in pos- 
session of all the evidence which could be obtained, 
in favor, or against Christianity. With all these 
advantages, this early apostate from Christianity, 
declares that " Christ was born in the reign of Au- 
gustus, and at the time of taxing, or enrolment, 
made by Cyrenius or Quirinus; that the christian 
religion arose, in the time of Tiberius and Claudius; 
that the historical books of the New Testament were 
genuine and authentic; that they were the only his- 
torical books acknowledged, as of sacred authority, 
by the Christians, and the only authentic memoirs 
of Christ and his Apostles; thit the gospels were 
written as early as is generally believed; and par- 
ticularly, that John's, the last, was written soon 
after the death of Peter and Paul. He also testi- 
fies, that Christ cured the blind, the lame and the 
possessed, rebuked the winds and walked on the 
waves; that there were multitudes of Christians in 
Greece, and in Italy, before John wrote his gosi^el; 
that besides persons in humble life, Coiw^Yva^ ^^^ 
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Sergius Paulas were christians; and that Peter and 
Paul were the great preachers of Christianity."* 

These are the testimonies of a Pagan Emperor, 
who died in the year 363. His design was, to over- 
throw the gospel; but he has strengthened and con- 
finned the history which the Evangelists wrote. 
And it is just to remark, that all the arguments 
which he has employed against the christian relig- 
ion, are entirely harmless, since they are totally 
insufficient to unsettle the faith, or to weaken the 
confidence of the most feeble christian. 

Hierocles, a violent enemy of the gospel, and 
persecutor of christians, who wrote against Christ- 
ianity in the /owr^/i century; mentioned by Lactan- 
tius and Eusebius ; and Porphery, another writer 
against Christianity, who died at the beginning of 
the fourth century; both acknowledge, in common, 
with Celsus and Julian, the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment. And it will doubtless be inquired, if these 
writers acknowledged the writings of the Evangel- 
ists to be authentic, and consequently admitted the 
truth of the miracles of Christ and his apostles, in 
confirmation of his divine commission and doctrine, 
how could they possibly disbelieve the gospel which 
he taught and enforced by these miracles? I answer; 
they readily evaded the force of the argument, in 
favor of the gospel, drawn from these miracles, by 
attributing all the miracles of Christ and his apos- 
tles, to the power oi magic! And Celsus gravely pre- 
tends to believe that Christ went to Egypt and there 
learned the arts of inagic^ by which he succeeded in 
establishing his religion among the credulous part 
of the Jews. 

Now what can modern skeptics do with these 
facts ? Their leaders, their philosophers, their early 
champions of infidelity, have established the truth 
recorded of the whole life, the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and have nothing left but the plea 

'*Sce Ur, Lhi Ciller's CredibiVvly oUVve Gkos^d History, 
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otnufgicy to justify their infidelity! Of this the mod- 
ern schools of infidelity are ashamed; for they are 
wise enough to reject the silly pretension, that by 
magic arts, miracles, bearing the indelible stamp of 
the most God-like benevolence, were ever perform- 
ed. They are as far from believing that the power 
of magic ever gave life to the dead, hearing to the 
deaf, light to them that were born blind, cleansing 
to lepers, healing to the sick, soundness of limbs to 
the helpless cripple, restoration to the withered 
hand, or satisfied the hunger of thousands with the 
scanty store of five loaves and two small fishes, as 
are the most humble and devoted followers of Christ. 
Of course, they will not thank these early champi- 
ons of infidelity for the ruin and disgrace which they 
have introduced into the camp of the enemies of re- 
vealed religion. They must, however, bend under 
this unwelcome burden, till they can so far divest 
themselves of candor and reason, as to reject all 
the evidence of sacred and profane history, and re- 
lieve, or rather sear their consciencies, by an utter 
rejection and denial of whatever does not transpire 
under their own immediate notice and inspection. 
For if they allow the authority of historical evidence, 
their file-leaders and prototypes have destroyed the 
cause of infidelity, by bearing testimony to the truth 
of the christian history. 

I have now laid before you the testimony of the 
principal and best informed historians, as well as 
other writers of note, who flourished from the time 
of the crucifixion of Christ down to the close of the 
fattrth century. Besides the writings of some of the 
most celebrated among the early christians, I have 
quoted you the acknowledgments of Josephus, in 
confirmation of the history of Christ; an author, 
who, for his candor and extensive knowledge, rich- 
ly deserves to be styled the prince of Jewish histo- 
rians. I have also given you the testimony of Rab^ 
bi Jekuda, author of the Mishna, and a mostbvtte.Y 
^njdmy of the christian religion, w\vo, w\X\i ^^^^s^ 
15 
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bitterness, has confessed the principal facts record- 
ed by the evangelical historians. To these, I have 
added the evidence of Tacitus, Pliny, Celsus, Julian, 
Hierocles and Porphery ; 51a: of the best informed his- 
torians and polemical pagan writers who lived dur- 
ing, and soon after the apostolic age; all professed en- 
emies to the christian religion, yet all uniting in their 
acknowledgments of the genuineness and authenti* 
city ofthe gospel history, and recording precisely the 
game facts concerning the birth, preaching, miracles, 
trial, condemnation, crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ which are given to us in the writings of the 
evangelists. Other heathen testimonies might be ad- 
ded to the list, but they are deemed unnecessary, 
since those whom we have already quoted are allow- 
ed to be the best and most accurate writers of the pe- 
riods in which they lived. And I may here be allowed 
to remark, that no writer of note, pretended to deny 
the authenticity of the gospel history, for the space 
of 400 years from the birth of Christ: Their only 
weapons against Christianity, were satire, scurrility 
and persecution; and their only defence against the 
argument drawn from the astonishing miracles of 
Christ and his apostles, was a superstitious and im- 
becile appeal to' the devilj and the power of magic! 
With superstitious Jews and ignorant pagans, this 
answered for a time, and the cause of infidelity was 
kept in countenance by means which modern skep- 
tics would blush to acknowledge: No alternative is 
left for them, but to renounce their ancient Fathers, 
and set up for themselves, by denying the credibil- 
ity of all history, both sacred and profane; till they 
rashly plunge into the fearful gulf of Atheistical 
Infidelity! 

Indulge, me, my hearers, in a brief summary of 
the leading events which are recorded in the histo- 
ry of Christ and his early followers. The evange- 
lists have given us a plain and unvarnished narra- 
tive of the birth of their Master; the place of his 
kirth; his baptism by JoVvii-, V\ia raanuer of life; hi» 
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discourses; his miracles of mercy, of healing and 
raising the dead; his prophecies, which have all 
been fulfilled, except those which relate to the final 
conquest of his truth and grace; the accusations of 
his enemies; the purity of his life; his trial before 
Pilate; his crucifixion; his resurrection and ascen- 
sion: — Facts which were publicly known and testi- 
fied by an immense number of witnesses in Judea, 
and in a few years spread over the whole Roman 
empire, though opposed by all the engines of tor- 
ture which the malice of Jews and heathens could 
invent: Facts which could not be resisted by rea- 
son nor evidence, because attested by thousands of 
living witnesses, and clearly demonstrated by the 
miraculous displays of almighty power, the seal of 
Heaven's approbation! In a word, facts which were 
acknowledged for centuries, even by the enemies of 
Christ, and the ablest champions of early infidelity! 

These, my hearers, are some of the leading evi- 
dences to which your attention has been called, to 
assist you in judging of the credibility of the gospel 
history, or history of the Saviour's life. And I ap- • 
peal to your sober judgment to determine whether 
this history is not supported by stronger and more 
ample testimony than that of any other being that 
ever existed upon the face of the earth : and wheth- 
er it is not evident beyond all reasonable doubt, and 
beyond the power of all historical contradiction, that 
the gospel and mission of Christ were stamped with 
the indelible seal of divine authority ! 

After all, will the enemies of revelation still invite 
and persuade you to renounce the faith of the christ- 
ian religion ? With what pretensions can they at- 
tempt to shake your confidence ? Do they offer you 
an equivalent for your hope ? Will they pretend that 
history justifies them in a denial of these truths ? — 
They will not ; they dare not thus insult your un- 
derstanding : for they know, (if they are acquaint- 
ed with history,) that theirwhole systemic Tvot\vvss% 
more than a catalogue of captiov\s o\i^ee.V\ow^^ ^^ 
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ported by nothing but vulgar witticisms and unman- 
ly satire — and they presume to depend on the ig- 
norance and pride of the multitude, for their success. 
But the light of reason, truth and science, will break 
the fats^l charm which they are attempting to throw 
around you, and disappoint all their fond delusive 
dreans. 

There are other, and essential evidences of the 
truth of the gospel, which remain to be considered; 
but they will naturally fall into the design of our 
next lecture, and will therefore be omitted in the 
present discourse. 

In closing this lecture, I feel myself irresistibly 
inclined to invite your attention to the closing scene 
of the Saviour's life, and to a few reflections upon 
the astonishing phenomenon which attended the 
tragical scene of his death upon the cross, when 
" he poured out his soul," (his life^) for a guilty world. 
Besides the occurrence of a tremendous earthquake, 
evincing the sympathies of nature ; for three long 
hours, the splendors of the king of day were veiled 
4 in darkness, for which no natural or astronomical 
cause could be assigned. For, let it be remember* 
ed, that Christ was crucified on the day of the Jew- 
ish passover ; and that this feast was observed on 
the fourteenth day of the month, which, according to 
the Jewish mode of reckoning, from the first appear- 
ance of the new moon, must have happened precise- 
ly at the time of her/w/Z, when she was opposite to 
the sun, and therefore precluded thje possibility of 
an eclipse of the sun : for an eclipse of the sun can 
only take place, when the moon passes between the 
earth and that luminous body. At the time of the 
crucifixion, therefore, the earth being between the 
sun and the moon, an eclipse of the former would 
be utterly impossible, according to the fixed laws of 
astronomy. Again, we are informed by the histo- 
. rians, that the darkness continued for the space of 
three hours. But the total darkness of an eclipse, 
never continues more ihaiv a\iowl Jifteeumiutirfcs.^ which 
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proves that it must have been a miraculous^ and not 
an ordinary eclipse. To evince or rather strength- 
en the reality of this phenomenon, I beg leave to 
quote you the testimony of Phlegon, an able and 
learned astronomer, who flourished under the em- 
peror Trajan, and who asserted, that " in the fourth 
year of the 202d Olympiad," the very year of the 
crucifixion, "there was such a total eclipse of the 
8un at noon day, that the stars were plainly visible." 
This testimony is preserved in the writings of Ori- 
gen. In addition to this, Suidas informs us, that Di- 
onysius, the Areopagite, an Athenian of great note, 
being at Heliopolis in Egypt, at the period of the 
crucifixion, exclaimed, when he witnessed this sur- 
^ prising phenomenon, " either the Author of nature 
is suffering, or he sympathizes with some one who 
does — or the frame of the world is dissolving." 
Such, my friends, is the evidence with which we 
-»j are furnished of the great events recorded in the 
early history of the religion which we profess : and 
truly, the sufferings and death by which its divine 
authority is sealed, ought to excite the liveliest gra- 
titude of our hearts, and awake the slumbering en- 
ergies of our souls, for its propagation and defence. 
It is the sacred charter of our dearest hopes, the 
pledge of God's impartial and unbounded love. Its 
-prospects cheer the abodes of poverty and misfor- 
tune, add a sacred and divine enjoyment to all the 
blessings of Providence, impart contentment and 
resignation under all the allotments of unerring wis- 
dom, arm the soul with fortitude to sustain the se- 
verest trials of life, inspire the mind with exalted 
conceptions of the great Divinity, and furnish the 
assurance of a better inheritance beyond the stormy 
regions of this changeful and, imperfect scene of 
mortal existence ! How blissful, how glorious the 
hope, which this holy religion inspires ! Compared 
with its heavenly prospects, how sinks the earth, 
with all its boasted joys, to vanity and insignifi- 
cance ! The one is like the inisty doudi, \)aa\. n^\i- 
16* 
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ishes before the rays of the morning sun ; but the 
other pours forth showers of salvation, or emits un- 
fading beams of glory and infinite delight! Angels 
hail with joyful notes, with transports of immortal 
wonder, the full redeeming power of the Son of 
God, and swell in strains seraphic, the mighty con- 
quests of his victorious grace! Be this enrapturing 
hope our joy in time; our consolation and support 
in death; and its boundless fruition, our everlasting 
portion in eternity! 
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St. Luke i. 1-4. 
** Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set in order a declara- 
tion of those things which are most surely believed among us, even 
as they delivered them unto us, which from the beginninjj were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ; it seemed good to me also» 
having had pefect understantling of all things from the very first, lo 
write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou might- 
est know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been in- 
structed." 

The design of this Lecture is to treat of the evi- 
dences by which the genuineness and authenticity 
of the books of the New Testament are supported, 
and to notice, as occasion may require, such exter- 
nal and internal evidences of the divine authority 
and inspiration pf the gospel as may present them- 
selves in the progress of our discussions. 

I have before adduced the testimony of both the 
friends and enemies of the christian religion, to es- 
tablish all the leading and essential facts which are 
recorded in the gospel history, and which are all- 
sufficient to place that subject beyond the power of 
reasonable or historical contradiction. We shall 
therefore proceed to notice the plain and pointed 
evidences by which we are induced to believe that 
the writings of the New Testament deserve the full- 
est confidence; and which afford the only rational 
ground of hope for a sinful and guilty world. 

The first book in the New Testament; which nat- 
urally invites our attention, is the Gospel, which is 
alleged to have been written by Matthew, surnamed 
Levij who was a disciple and apostle of Jesus Christ. 
This man was an Hebrew by birth and education, 
and was employed by the Roman authority as a tax- 
gatherer, and also collected the revenue of such 
goods as were exported ot imported at Capernaum, 
a maritime town, on the sea of Galilee: He UkftNfns«i 
received the tribute of all pasaeivget^ \X\aX ^eoX-Vj 
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water. Prom this occupation he was called by the 
divine Redeemer, to be a witness of his life, and a 
minister of his word. 

The fact of his having filled a public and respon- 
sible office under the Roman government, is a suffi- 
cient evidence of his respectability and talents. It 
has never been denied by any of the early writers, 
either among the friends or enemies of Christianity, 
that Matthew was a disciple and apostle of Christ: 
nor has this fact ever been denied by any modern 
writer of respectable character or talents. 

That Matthew wrote the gospel history which 
bears his name, has uniformly been admitted by 
christians, from the days of the apostles to the pres- 
ent time: Nor did any of the early opposersofthe 
gospel intimate a doubt on this subject; but on the 
contrary, quoted it as a genuine production. But 
the period in which it was written, has been a sub- 
ject of much inquiry and discussion. All the con- 
troversialists, however, are agreed in assigning it 
a higher antiquity than they give to any other book 
of the New Testament. No writer on this subject, 
who has rendered himself familiar with the produc- 
tions of the early christians, pretends that the nar- 
rative in question was written at the distance of 
more than about thirty years; while the most con- 
clusive evidence assigns for the period of its public- * 
ity, {rom four to eight years after the crucifixion. It ', 
would indeed be very strange that thirty years should 
be suffered to pass away without leaving any au- 
thentic account of the life and doctrines of Christ, 
in such form as to be accessible by the multitude of 
those who had embraced the christian religion in Ju- 
dea, and the adjoining regions; for they would re- 
quire, as a matter of course, to be furnished with 
the history of the life and instructions of Christ, that 
they might compare them with the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, in which they reposed the full- 
est confidence, and be able to vindicate the princi- 
ples and doctrines of tYidt Te\\^o\v^%^Ti%\.\lvft oh- 
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jections of their Jewish opposers. There are so 
many plain and pointed allusions to the persecutions 
which began immediately after the ascension of 
Christ, and which continued for six years, as to ren- 
der it almost certain that the narrative of Matthew 
was written during that period. Besides these re- 
ferences, the gentleness with which he mentions 
the cruelty of Herod, towards John the Baptist, and 
his indignities to Christ, on the morning of his cru- 
cifixion, would naturally induce the belief that he 
wrote during the reign of that prince; as he exhib- 
ited no more of the odious traits of his character, 
lest they should excite his jealousy, or the disaffec- 
tion of his subjects. If he was influenced by these 
motives, he must have written his gospel before the 
year 39, for in that year Herod was deposed and 
banished by the emperor CaHgula. Finally, Mat- 
thew mentions Pilate, as being then governor of 
Judea; but Vitellius, governor of Syria, ordered Pi- 
late to appear at Rome to answer to a complaint 
brought against him by the Samaritans; and before 
he arrived, the emperor, Tiberius, was dead. This 
emperor died in the year 37. Nor was Pilate ever 
after, procurator of Judea; for it was soon after an- 
nexed to the province of Syria. This circumstance 
renders it highly probable that Matthew's gospel 
was written as early as the year 37. 

The language in which it was written, has also 
been a subject of doubt and of controversy: Some 
contending that it was written in Hebrew, or, in the 
Syro-Chaldaic dialect, then spoken by the Jews. — 
Others have insisted that it was written in the 
Greek, so as to be equally useful to Gentile, and Jew- 
ish christians. From the best evidence which your 
speaker can obtain upon this subject, he is satisfied 
that St. Matthew wrote his gospel, both in Hebrew 
and Greek — in Hebrew, for the use of the Jewish 
converts, previous to his departure from Jerusalem; 
and in Greek, for the edification of the multitude, to 
whom that language was famWiai. \\.\^ qjmX^ ^^=- 
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dent that his Hebrew copy was corrupted by a par- 
ty of the Ebionite christians, which, together with 
the contempt, into which the Jews and their lan- 
guage fell, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
caused it to be suspected as a forgery, and rejected 
as a spurious production. The Greek of Matthew s 
gospel, however, never was viewed with suspicion 
by the early fathers and advocates of the gospel ; 
and has therefore been transmitted to our times as 
an authentic narrative of facts. Eusebius, the ec- 
clesiastical historian, gives it as his opinion, from all 
the information which he could derive from the writ- 
ings of those who succeeded the apostles, in the 
government of the church, that " Matthew, having 
first preached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, 
when he was preparing to depart to other countries, 
his gospel, composed in their native language : that 
to those, from whom he was sent away, he might 
tsupply by his writings the loss of his presence." — 
This same historian receives it as an undoubted fact, 
that the evangelist also wrote his gospel in Greek, 
for the benefit and instruction of the great body of 
christians. Nor is this an unreasonable conclusion, 
fiince the Greek was the general and popular lan- 
guage of that age. 

To establish, beyond all reasonable doubt, the 
genuineness and authenticity of St. Matthew'sgos- 
pel, I need only refer you to a few of the early re- 
cords which have been preserved on this subject. 
Barnabas, a companion and associate of St. Paul, 
refers directly to it in his Greek epistle, no less than 
«c»en times ; Clemens, Bishop of Rome, another as- 
sociate of Paul, refers to this gospel tidce in his epis- 
tle to the Corinthians ; Hermas, or Hermes, an as- 
sociate of the apostles, refers to this gospel, in hia 
work called the Shepherd, no less than ten times. — 
It is referred to nine times in the genuine epistles of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who' was ordained to 
that charge by the apostle John ; Polycarp, Bishop 
ofSmyrnsLj who was boTix«ibo\5ilt\i\Ti\j^^^^% before 
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the death of John, the evangelist and apostle, refers 
to it five times in his epistle to the Philippians. In 
the time of Papius, who was supposed to be a disci- 
ple of St. John, it was well known, and is expressly 
ascribed to the evangelist by him, as well as by seT 
veral other writers of the first century, who are quot- 
ed by Eusebius. In the second century it was quot- 
ed by Tatian, author of the Harmony of the Pour 
Gospels — by Hegesippus, a Hebrew convert; by Jus- 
tin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Bishop of An- 
tioch — ^by Clemens, Bishop of Alexandria — and final- 
ly? hy Celsus, that sagacious and inquisitive enemy 
of the christian religion, whose testimony can ne- 
ver be suspected of any design to favor the cause of 
the gospel. Many later testimonies might be add- 
ed, but they are unnecessary, since the earliest 
writers, both for and against Christianity, have borne 
witness to the genuineness and authenticity of the 
history which was furnished by this evangelist. 

Attempts have been made of late years, by seve- 
ral writers, to expunge the first and second chapters 
of this gospel, evidently for the purpose of avoiding 
the conclusion which they authorize of the miracu- 
lous conception of Christ. The evidences, howev- 
er, of their genuineness, are too strong and clear to 
justify the hope of their success: For the manner 
in which the third chapter commences, naturally 
gives birth to the conclusion, that something was 
alluded to which went before. — " In those days, 
came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea." In those days! In what days'? This l8n- 
guage renders it perfectly evident that the evange- 
list had written something before, to which he hero 
refers: And this reference is to the preceding narra- 
tive, where he informs us that Jesus came from the 
city of Nazareth where he dwelt, to be baptized of 
John in Jordan. 

Again, Home, in his introduction to the critical 
study of the scriptures, asserts it as an indisputable 
fact, that " the two first c/iapter's oj" JVlaU\\fc\B'^ %^«^^f 
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are to be found in ^ALL the ancient manuscripts now extant^ 
which are entire, as well as in many that have 
come down to us, mutilated by the hand of time; 
and. also in all the ancient versions without excep- 
tion. Some of the manuscripts now extant, partic- 
ularly the Vatican and Cambridge manuscripts, and 
the Codex Rescriptus in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, are undoubtedly of very high antiqui- 
ty, bearing date from the fifth or sixth centuries at 
the latest, if they are not earlier. The versions 
carry us still higher. The Peschito^ or Old Syriac, 
and what is called the Old Italic, are nearly coeval 
with the formation of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. The Coptic, Arabic, and other versions, al- 
so bear marks of high antiquity: and though some 
of them contain discrepancies of more or less mo- 
ment from the copies generally received, yet all of 
them have this part of the Gospel of Matthew, as in- 
tegral portions of the whole. To the genuineness 
of these chapters, as well as the whole book of Mat- 
thew, there are still other evidences — Clement, of 
Alexandria; Hegesippus, the converted Jew and ec- 
clesiastical historian; Justin Martyr; Ignatius and 
Ireneus who flourished immediately after the apos- 
tolic age, and one of them during the life of St. John, 
all bear testimony to the genuineness of these chap-* 
ters, as well as those in Luke's gospel, which con- 
tains the account of the miraculous generation of 
Christ: This they have done, by quoting the very 
language of these chapters. 

Before we dismiss this subject, it may be expe- 
dient to notice a ditferent class of evidences, which 
will place the fact for which we contend beyond all 
rational doubt. — Julian, the apostate, who wrote 
about the middle of the fourth century; Porphery, 
who wrote in the third century, and Celsus, who 
wrote about the middle of the second century; all 
peculiarly distinguished in history for their bitter 
enmity to the name and faith of the christian reli- 
gion, have left undeniable pxoot o? \Vkfe ^.ntlquity 
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sind genuineness of the narratives of Matthew and 
Luke, which record the miraculous conception, by 
stating distinctly their objections to this part of the 
history of Christ. They appear not to have intimated 
a doubt as to the genuineness of the account, but on 
the other hand, they contended, that in writing the 
facts relating to this miracle, the evangelists either 
committed errors or related falsehoods. Here then, 
you have the testimony of apostles, evangelists, 
learly preachers of the gospel, and the most deter- 
mined opposers of the christian faith, to confirm the 
account of which we are speaking. And is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that both the friends and ene- 
mies of Christ would unite in the genuine character 
of this narrative, provided it Was capable of being 
successfully controverted? No conclusion, whatev- 
er, could be more preposterous. If any farther ev- 
idence can be thought necessary to establish the 
genuineness of this narrative, it may be found in 
the writings of Epiphanius, as quoted by Dr. Lard- 
ner. I allude to what he states concerning Cerin- 
thus, a disciple of Simon Magus; who was viewed 
with abhorrence by the apostle John. He flourish- 
ed in the days of the apostles, and appears to have 
been the leader of a sect about seventeen years after 
the crucifixion of Christ. According to Epiphanius, 
Cerinthus received the gospel written by Matthew, 
though not the whole: "His followers preferred it on 
dccount of its genealogy. ^^ Epiphanius adds — "it is 
ALLOWED by all that Cerinthus made use of the 
BEGINNING of St. Matthew^ 8 Gospel^ and from thence m- 
dea/vared to prm^e that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Ma* 
ry.^^ Here I beg leave to remark, that those who 
denied the miraculous conception of Christ, in prim- 
itive times, received and accredited those very 
chapters which contain that account; and that, for 
the purpose of justifying the conclusion that he 
was the literal son of Joseph: But modern unbelie- 
vers of the miraculous account of the conception^ 
reject these chapters because iVey aT^ e.ov\N\xvvi^^ 
tbsit they afford prima /am e^ideuvje XXxaX. Vvv??*^^ 
J7 
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produced by a miraculous generation. Thus it ap* 
pears that ancient and modern humanitarians are at 
war upon the merits of what these chapters contain- 
We shall not attempt to decide this controversy, but 
leave them to settle the dispute among themselves. 

In addition to all these decisive testimonies of the 
enemies of truth, it is a fact worthy of particular at- 
tention, that during all the heat of religious debate 
about speculative points, in the early centuries, no 
objections were ever brought against the genuine- 
ness of these chapters. — Hence I am led to conclude 
that their genuineness is clearly, fully and incontro- 
vertibly established, by every kind of testimony 
which the most fastidious and skeptical disputant 
could require. 

The history of Christ, as written by Mark, omits 
both the genealogy and miraculous conception ; the 
former being of less importance to the christians at 
Rome, by whose request he penned the gospel bear- 
ing his name. Nor is there any thing strange in his 
omission of the miraculous conception, when we re- 
flect that his history does not contain the sermon on 
the mount, and is destitute of many of the parables, 
which the others contain. He was not an eye or ear 
witness of what Christ did and said ; but being a com- 
panion of Peterj and enjoying the advantages of his 
ministry, he wrote at the earnest solicitation of some 
christians at Rome, such facts relatingto Christ, his 
actions and doctrine, as he thought of the greatest 
importance to their faith and practice. His gospel 
contains some particulars which are omitted by Mat- 
thew. This might well be expected, since he daily , 
listened to the discourses of Peter, who was an eye- J 
witness and apostle of Christ from the beginning. — * 
For we cannot in reason suppose that all the works 
and instructions of Christ, would be penned by anj/, 
or by all the apostles and ministers of the apostolic 
age. Indeed, the contrary is told us by St. John, at 
the close of his gospel. 

All the early writers, wV\o \\\e4 dvttiu^ and after 
the apostJee, as well aa tYvo&e \Avo ^^oXfc ^^\i.^ 
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Christianity, admit, and bear testimony to the gen- 
\iineness of Mark's history. The precise period in 
which he wrote cannot be positively stated ; though 
the best evidence which we can obtain, leads us to 
conclude that it was written about the year 61 or 62. 

The next in course is the gospel of St. Luke. — 
This author is supposed to have been a Greek by 
birth, a proselyte to the Jewish religion, and after- 
wards a convert to Christianity. According to Eu- 
seoius, he was a native of Antioch, and by profes- 
sion, a physician, as may also be seen by the epis- 
tle of Paul to the Colossians, iv. 14. He was an 
associate of St. Paul, was present at his trial in Ce- 
sarea, accompanied him in his journey to Rome, and 
was his companion during his imprisonment in that 
city. To the genuineness and authenticity of his 
gospel, all the early writers of note, bear an unani- 
mous testimony. He likewise shared the honor, in 
common with Matthew, of having the genuineness of 
his gospel acknowledged by all the violent adversa- 
ries of the christian religion, for centuries. His wri- 
tings present a beautiful specimen of elegant and 
correct narration, and evince his intimate acquain- 
tance with the Hebrew scriptures. 

The period at which Luke wrote his gospel is sup^ 
posed to be about A. D. 63 or 64, — and from the 
best evidence that we can obtain, it was written in 
Greece, for the use and instruction of that nation. 

The three evangelists whose gospels we have no- 
ticed, were undoubtedly strangers to the writings 
of each other, since verbal differences frequently 
occur when they are describing the same events. — 
This, fact must, of course, free them from all just 
suspicion of having concerted any measure to im- 
pose on their readers. Their occasionally employ- 
ing the same words, in recording the same facts, is 
a strong indication that the truths which they narrat- 
ed were equally well known and famihar to them all. 

The gospel according to St. JotiYi,iiex\. Asahv^wml 
attention. This writer was amoxig \\ve e^\\\^^^^^ 
Christ's chosen companions and apo^.VXe^-) ^^^.^^a^^ 
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the only apoBtle who was present at the time of hi& 
crucifixion. He was a native of Bethsaida, on the 
border of the sea of Gallilee. He enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being an eye-witness of what transpired 
in the life, and was a constant hearer of his Master. 
After suffering persecutions for the gospel, he died 
at Ephesus, A. D. 100, aged about 94 years. The 
best evidence which can be collected concerning the 
time of his gospels being written, places it at the 
period of about 97 years from the birth of Christ? — 
Previous to the writing of this gospel, the histories 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke had been extensively 
circulated, which will readily account for his omit- 
ting many particulars which they contain, and sup- 
plying others in which they were deficient. Be- 
eides this, at the time of John's writing, the gos- 
pel had spread into far distant countries and na- 
tions, which suggested the necessity of particular 
explanations and facts, which are peculiar to this 
gospel history. Two heresies had also risen, and 
were spreading at this period; the one headed by 
Nicholas, and the other by Cerinthus. The influ- 
ence of these, the apostle evidently designed to 
counteract by the general scope of his narrative and 
illustrations. 

The evangelical history written by John, has been 
universally received as genuine, and has received 
the united testimony and approbation of all the early 
christian writers and historians. It is therefore un- 
necessary, as well as incompatible with the design 
and limits of this discourse, to enlarge upon its con- 
tents: I shall therefore only add, it is written for 
the most part, with great simplicity and perspicuity. 
The Acts op the Apostles has very justly been 
termed a fifth gospel^ because it is the continuance 
of the gospel history, and forms the fifth and last his- 
torical book of the New Testament. It is rightly 
considered as a most valuable postscript to the gospel 
history, and forms the connecting link between the 
gospels and epistles of tVie ^ew 'Ie«toa\^\A.. 
Thia book contains a voiviaSAe YosXon q^^^^>^^ 
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of Peter and Paul, as also a faithful history of the 
Tjhristian church, in many particulars, from the as- 
cension of Christ, down to the time of St. Paul's ar- 

: rival at Rome, a period of about thirty years. It 
narrates the miracles and persecutions of the apos- 
tles, and the rapid increase of the church under their 
administration. 

All the early writers have unanimously attested 
that it is the genuine production of St. Luke, the 
author of the ^AtVc? gospel history in the order of the 
New Testament. It is with good reason supposed 
to have been written about the year A. D. 63. This 
book has never been rejected upon the authority of 
any history, either ancient or modern. It is true 
that a few extravagant sects, as wild and enthusi- 
astic as they were designing and dogmatical, reject- 
ed this book, on account of its contradicting their 
senseless dogmas: But all the credible and most 
respectable writers of antiquity confirm its genuine- 
ness and authenticity. The Acts of the Apostles abun- 
dantly confirms the truth of the /owr gospels, and the 
divine original of the christian religion. 

Of the Epistles, which form so great a part of 
the New Testament, fourteen are ascribed to St. 
Paul. The history of his zeal in the Jew's religion, 
of his persecutions of the church of Christ, and of 
his miraculous conversion to Christianity, are mi- 
nutely recorded by Str Luke, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. I shall offer only a few remarks upon his epis- 

j'lles, as it would be a needless trespass upon your 
patience to enlarge upon each. 

That he was a writer of great learning, abilities 
and zeal, is both evident from his epistles,^and also 
universally acknowledged by men of the most ap- 
proved talents. 

All his epistles, except that to the Hebrews, were 
unanimously acknowledged by the best early wri- 
ters in the christian church, to be genuine and au- 
thentic. His epistle to the Romans was «Wl^^c>^^^ 
to be written from Corinth, about k* D* SA— V- ^^* 
17* 
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rinthians from Ephesus, A. D. 57 — II. Corinthians, 
from Philippi, A. D. 58. The epistle to the Gala- 
tians is supposed to have been written about A. D. 
52 or 5S; but where the apostle was when he wrote 
this letter is not positively known. The Epistle to 
the Ephesians was supposed to have been written 
from Rome, about the year 51. — That to the Philip- 
* pians, about 52, and that to the Colossians, the same 
year, and both from Rome, while Paul continued in 
that city. The first epistle to the Thessalonians 
was supposed to have been written from Corinth, 
about the year 52, and the second epistle to the same 
church, from the same place, in the year 52 or 53. 
The first of Timothy was believed to have been 
written from Rome, in the year 64 — and the second 
from the same place in the following year. The 
epistle to Titus is supposed to have been written 
from the same place in the year 64. The epistle to 
Philemon, was also believed by the ancient writers 
to have been written from Rome, in the year 62, or 
63. The epistle to the Hebrews has been the sub- 
ject of various conjectures, though its genuineness 
has never been disputed. — The balance of evidence, 
however, has greatly preponderated in favor of the 
opinion that it was written by St. Paul, insomuch^ 
that the best informed of all the early writers and 
historians have confidently expressed their belief 
that it was written by the great apostle of the Gen-^ 
tiles: And it is supposed to have been written about^y 
the year 64, from Rome, or some part of Italy. fl 
The epistle bearing the name of James, is confi- ^ 
dently ascribed to James the less, who is called by 
historians, as by the scriptures, the brother of Christ. 
Although the canonical authority of this epistle has 
been doubted, yet the fact of its being placed in the 
Syriac version of the New Testament, which was 
executed in the first century^ is a circumstance which 
can leave little doubt on the candid mind of itsgen- 
uineness and authenticity •, or that it was written in 
the apo8tolic age. 
The jrenuineness and oanoia^i^ wSskftivXl ^S.^^ 
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first epistle of Peter, have never been disputed. It 
was supposed to have been written about the year , 
64. The secmid epistle, bearing this apostle's name, 
has been questioned by some; but the evidence of 
its genuineness and authenticity, when properly 
weighed, we think, are sufficient to silence every 
objection which can be started against it. The pe- 
riod in which it was written, is supposed to have 
been just before the apostle's death, in the year 65. 

The first epistle of John is distinctly cited byPo- 
lycarp, who was bom about thirty years before the 
death of this apostle; — Papias, supposed to be a 
disciple of St. John, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius, Athanasius, 
and all the subsequent writers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, as well as those who employed themselves in 
writing for the instruction of posterity, on the New 
Testament, have declared this epistle to be genuine. 
It is supposed to have been written before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and addressed to christians 
in general: Hence it is called a catholic epistle. The 
second and third epistles, which bear the name of 
John, were doubted by some of the early fathers of 
the church, and are not received by the Syrian 
churches. Yet they were never suspected of con- 
taining any thing untrue, or inconsistent with chris^ 
tianity. They were received by many of the early 
and eminent successors of the apostles, as genuine: 
And it cannot be denied that they contain very 
strong internal evidence of having been the pro- 
ductions of this apostle. The style and subjects of 
the second^ are the same as those of the first epistle. 
The third is of a more local character, though it is 
a clear and forcible commendation of hospitality; 
which is the fruit of charity or love, the general 
theme of the two foregoing epistles. — These last 
were addressed to private individuals, and are sup- 
posed to have been written about the year 65 and 69. 

The epistle of Jude was rejected by several per- 
sons in the early ages of the cVv\\te\v, cya. ^^<!«ws\X. <^\ 
the reference which it coutaiu^ to wxMi ^j^^^^^^s^^ 
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writings; but it was received by the most learned 
and able writers, and is supported by the most re- 
spectable authority. It is found in all the ancient 
catalogues of the writings of the New Testament, fc 
It is declared to be genuine, by Clement of Alexan- 'jT 
dria, and is quoted as the production of Jude, by * 
Tertullian, Origen, and by a majority of the ancients, 
noticed by Eusebius. This epistle is supposed to 
have been written between the years 65 and 70. 

The genuineness of the Apocalypse or Revelation 
to St. John, was never called in question till the 
third century. It was largely commented upon by 
the early christians, and acknowledged to have been 
written by St. John. In the third century it was called 
in question by a few individuals who were engaged 
in opposing some extravagant views of the Milleni- 
um, which were thought to have been drawn from 
this book. It was evidently received by the " Shep- 
herd of Hermas" — ^by Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papi- 
as; all contemporaries with St. John; besides these, 
Justin Martyr, Mileto, Ireneus, Athenagoras, Theo- 
philus, Apollonius, Clement of Alexandria, Tertulli- 
an and the Asiatic churches, all, in the second cen- 
tury, acknowledged and used the apocalypse as 
the genuine production of John the Apostle. In a 
word; it is pronounced by the ablest modern critics, 
to be more fully defended and supported as the gen- 
uine and authentic production of St. John, than are 
the writings of any other of the apostles and evan- 
gelists contained in the New Testament. This ^ 
book is supposed to have been written at Ephesus, 
in the year 96 or 97. 

I have now briefly noticed the several Books of 
the New Testament, and lain before you some of 
the plain and forcible evidences of their genuine- 
ness and authenticity. The facts of the existence, 
conduct, writings, and religious professions of these 
witnesses, are too plain and evident to be doubted. 
And here let me ask, — are not these writings replete 
with simplicity, fairness and caadot^. \^o \}cv^^ \i^t 
ontaia the purest rules for tYie ^a.Q.\ASi^ ol ^^^ 
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moral and social virtues which could elevate the 
human character, or conduce to the happiness of 
intelligent beings? Are not the prospects and hopes 
which they hold up to view of such a nature as to 
excite the most genuine and exalted piety to God, 
and the most extensive benevolence to man? Were 
not the early disciples plainly told by Christ, that 
they woul^ be most cruelly persecuted and destroy- 
ed for embracing and professing his religion? After 
being apprized of all these dangers and sufferings, 
did they not, without any prospects of earthly gain 
or happiness, boldly encounter all these sufferings 
and privations, by a steady perseverance in hi& 
religion and doctrine ? and can you see the least 
appearance in all this, of any motive which they 
could possibly have for adhering to the religion 
of their Master, unless they possessed the fuUest 
and most incontrovertible evidence that its au- 
thority was divine ? These questions admit of but 
one answer. They had witnessed the stupendous 
miracles of Christ, and were blessed with the Same 
divine power, after his resurrection and ascension. 
They knew that their religion was of God, and con- 
templating its vast and benevolent design, they 
were fired with a zeal and power, which bade de- 
fiance to the malice of men, and the gates of hell. 

fn the condition and temporal prospects of those 
who penned the history and furnished the epistles 
of the New Testament, there is not a single circum- 
stance which can induce the suspicion that they 
could have been under the influence of any motive 
to deceive mankind by giving publicity to falsehood. 
For it is well known to every reader of history, that 
the defence of Christianity was an enterprise which 
required incessant exertion and extreme hazard. — 
Whoever enlisted under the banner of the cross, 
was aware that he entered the field of danger,, 
where fearful hosts of Jews and gentiles were ar- 
rayed in hostile armor, and determined to eiLtecvwv- 
jiate a religion so wounding to t\\e ipv\Afc o^ ^^\c^ 
hearts, and which demanded tYie \xIi^o\l^^^^^^ 
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surrender of all their sinful gratifications. Hence 
the dangers to which the profession of faith in Christ 
exposed all its conscientious adherents, was too ob- 
vious to be mistaken, and too palpable to escape the 
notice of the most superficial minds. 

The evidence, that such would be the inevitable 
consequence of the profession of Christianity, was 
as plain and as certain to their minds as the truth 
and authority of their religion ; for it had been taught 
them by the Son of God, in language unequivocal. 
That they experienced its truth, we are fully certi- 
fied, by writers of undoubted credit, both christian 
and heathen. The Acts of the Apostles contains a 
record of the violence with which the disciples and 
early followers of Christ were persecuted, soon af- 
ter the resurrection and ascension of th^ir illustri- 
ous Leader. And in addition to the testimony there 
furnished, the pages of all the early christian histo- 
rians contain ample proof of the various sufferings 
and persecutions which the primitive disciples en- 
dured for the name and religion of their Master. — 
But to place this subject beyond the reach of doubt 
or of controversy, we have only to add, that Taci- 
tus, the Roman historian, as well as other pagan 
writers, has placed this fact in the clearest light, by 
reciting the story of their wrongs and their martyr- 
dom. The rigorous and inhuman treatment wKich 
the christians received, merely for their profession 
of faith, is a prominent feature in the history of the 
Jloman empire, for the space of three hundred years 
from the birth of Christ. Nor is there any point 
more fully established by these writers and historic 
ans, than that the simple circumstance of a man's 
confession that he was a christian, was sufficient to 
bring upon him the punishment of death ; so that 
those who were known, or even suspected of being 
christians, were exposed to all those dangers and 
sufferings which are the most repulsive to the feel- 
jng8 and sensibilities of human nature. 

It 18 well known that tYieUom^ws,oNet\vss\^\s^.^^A 
Tsfing-uished for its libeTaWt^ to \)a^x^X\^QWA^\^- 
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judices of every country which submitted to its 
arms and its power, and practised upon the princi- 
ples of toleration beyond the example of any pre- 
ceding monarchy. But the cause of this indulgence 
is easily traced to the similarity which obtained im 
the superstitious rites and ceremonies of every pa- 
gan country, over which its victories had extended. 
The Romans themselves wereupagans, and recog- 
nised the leading and ostensiole features of their 
own religion, through all the provinces which they 
had conquered, save that of Judea. And as it was 
an universal acknowledgment of paganism, that ev- 
ery country had its own gods, they could not depart 
from the principle of toleration, without violating the 
most essential article of their own creed. This 
caused them to respect the religion of all pagan 
countries, and to feel themselves bound to practise 
the rites of worship in every country where they 
happened to sojourn. In this, they did not abandon 
their own religion, nor sacrifice any principle by the 
respect and reverence which they paid to the relig- 
ion and worship of other countries. 

The religion of the Jews gave no alarm to the Ro- 
man government ; for their strong attachment to 
their own system, and the contempt and detestation 
with which they viewed the religions of pagan Rome, 
rendered them unsocial, and objects of pity and dis- 
gust, rather than of jealously and alarm to the Ro- 
man government ; so that their excessive vanity 
and superstition were too uninviting to divert the 
heathen from their attachments to pagan idolatry- 
For these and similar reasons, they were permitted 
to enjoy their religious rites, unmolested. 

With the Chris ians, however, the case was far 
different. Their zeal and diligence in propagating 
their religion, excited the alarm of the Jews, and 
drew upon them the vengeance of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. The rapidity with which their princi- 
ples spread throughout Judea, was the signal for 
persecution and death. This ted \v -^^t^X. OwcY^'^v^a^s^ 
to visit more distant regiouft, aad to ^YosX^axssvVJsR^ 
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traflis of the gospel to the gentiles. When the 
Roman government became acquainted with its high 
pretensions, and were apprized of the zeal and ac- 
tivity of its advocates — ^when they saw to what an 
extent its principles were received ; that it aimed 
at the utter subversion of all idolatry, and that the 
temples of pagan superstition were beginning to be 
deserted ; they wem alarmed for the safety of their 
religious institutions, and therefore commenced the 
work of persecution, with a view to exterminate 
what they termed an extravagant and pestilent super- 
stition. 

Many of those who were the subjects of these vi- 
olent persecutions, were among the apostles and 
first disciples of Christ ; were the subjects of his im- 
mediate instruction ; listened to his discourses ; saw 
him perform his miracles ; witnessed his trial and 
condemnation, and saw him after he had risen from 
the dead. To a few of them, the gift of miracles 
was imparted, and frequent revelations were afford- 
ed, to encourage and inspire them with comfort 
amidst the trials and sufferings to which they were 
exposed, in the defence and dissemination of the 
gospel. They were the authors of the writings 
which are contained in the New Testament. The 
fortitude, the constancy and firmness with which 
they met and sustained the dreadful sufferings which 
their unfeeling persecutors inflicted, excited, indeed, 
the astonishment of their tormentors, but was mis- ti 
taken for the most criminal obstinacy and indiffer- 
ence to life. These facts are too well authenticat- 
ed to admit of contradiction or doubt ; since they 
are recorded by both the friends and enemies of the 
gospel. 

A most rational and serious inquiry, therefore, 
presents itself for our solution. It is admitted, for 
it cannot be denied, that the profession of Christian- 
ity was sure to entail suffering and disgrace ; not 
only in Judea, but throughout the whole Roman 
empire. And those wV\o erc\\>tae,^(iLl\\^fe.vtVvof the 
eAristian religion were avire to b^ teg,^x^^^^^ ^^Nsl- 
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tatuated, despised and miserable people. They 
could have no hope of worldly honor or distinction, 
nor could they anticipate any temporal advantage 
from attaching themselves to a religion which wa- 
^ed an indiscriminate war with the religion of the 
whole pagan world, and at the same time imposed 
its stern restraints upon all the unholy passions and 
■desires of the human heart. It promised them none 
of that glory which encircles me brow of the patriot 
and the hero, but exposed them, not only to deris- 
ion and insolence, but to the charge of contempti- 
ble folly and madness. It has been well observed 
by an able author in defence of Christianity, that 
^' A name and reputation in the world might sustain 
the dying moments of Socrates or Regulus; but 
what earthly principles can account for the intre- 
pidity of those poor and miserable outcasts, who 
consigned themselves to a voluntary martyrdom in 
the cause of their religion ?" With all these circum- 
stances in full view before us, let us bring the ques- 
tion home to every heart : What possible induce- 
ment could the writers of the New Testament have 
had to impose these writings upon the world, if 
they knew them to be false? And this they« must 
have known, if the things which they recorded did 
not actually transpire. To submit to all the sufTer- 
ings of a bloody and unsparing persecution, and 
that in defence of what they knew to be a ground- 
^ less imposture, would have been a species of mad- 
ness and insanity, without a parallel in the history 
of all ages! But have they written like mad-men, 
or like men, laboring under the influence of mental 
alienation? Do not their writings rather demonstrate 
that they enjoyed clearness of intellect, soundness 
of understanding, sSberness of reflection, conviction 
of duty, and a deep devotion of heart and purpose, 
to the honor of God and the moral and religious 
improvement of mankind? These characteristics 
are too plain and palpable in all their productions^ 
to admit of denial. 
18 
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Again, they voluntarily suffered martyrdom Toi* 
what they wrote and taught — and it has universal- 
ly been admitted that martyrdom is an incontrover- 
tible evidence of the sincerity of those who submit 
to its sufferings. I shall probably be told, in reply, 
that men have suffered martyrdom in defence of 
principles which are directly opposite in their char- 
acter. This is readOy admitted; and it only proves 
that those who thu^uffered, truly and unquestion- 
ably believed the sentiments which they espoused, 
and were sincerely devoted to the defence of their 
principles. The martyrdom of archbishop Cranmer 
afforded undoubted evidence of his sincere and con- 
scientious rejection of what he conceived to be the 
errors of the papal creed, and of his thorough con- 
viction of opposite sentiments. The martyrdom of 
Michael Servetus, in pursuance of the decision of 
the council of Geneva, carried undeniable proof of 
his sincerity in the belief of the sentiments which 
he had espoused: But neither of these cases proves 
the correctness of the sentiments which they em- 
braced and maintained; it only proves that they 
sincerely believed thV doctrines which they advan- 
ced, without the positive knowledge that they were 
in all respects true. It therefore shows, that a man 
may be sincere, and yet be laboring under a mis- 
take: That the errors which he embraces may ex- 
ert an influence to induce him to suffer in their de- 
fence, in the same manner as if they were sanction- { 
ed by demonstrative evidence. 

These acknowledgments, however, afford no con- 
clusion that the apostles and primitive christians 
suffered in the defence of what they only believed or 
supposed to be true; for they suffered in attestation of 
what they saw and heard ; of what their senses took 
cognizance; and not merely of what their under- 
standings took cognizance, as a matter of opinion or 
belief. They heard the preaching and saw the 
miracles of Christ for its confirmation; nay, more, 
they were with him after \\\a te^wttectiou from the 
dead, and therefore must \vaN^ \a\sy«\i SXva Nro&sv 
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of what they declared. Their sufferings, therefore, 
furnished the incontrovertible evidence, not only of 
the sincerity of their faith, but of the truth and cer- 
'tainty of what they proclaimed. 

The miracles which these witnesses performed, 
and by which they commended their message to 
the confidence of the multitude, stand forth as an 
imperishable monument of the divine authority of 
what they wrote and taught. These writings are 
bequeathed us as an invaluable legacy, containing 
a transcript of the will of God, the standard of evan- 
gelical faith, and a most ample and perfect directo- 
ry in all the important duties which devolve upoa 
us, in our relation to the Supreme Being, and to all 
the creatures of his forming hand. It is the glo- 
rious charter of immortality, the pledge of eternal 
life. 

To reject the truth of what these writings contain, 
is to renounce the hope of all which can sustain our 
hearts under the severest conflicts of life, and which 
can support our courage amidst the sharpest trials 
which were ever allotted for the experience of hu- 
man nature. But why do we talk of their rejection? 
Do they contain anything offensive to reason, or to 
the purest morality, whichever refined and elevated 
the character of man? It cannot be pretended, with 
the least semblance of justice ; for the opposite 
character has always been awarded to these wri- 
tings, even by the most violent opposers of revealed 
religion. 

The writings of the New Testament contain a 
clear and interesting description of the third and 
last dispensation of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
by which the glorious designs of Heaven are un- 
folded to man, and by whose instructions we are 
furnished with the rules of every moral and social 
duty, together with a most shining and forcible ex- 
ample of all those important virtues, in the life and 
character of the distinguished Founder of ows ^<d\%- 
ion. The great object of YiisWJe >N^^\Xva.\.<^S.\5XN.- 
proymg the condition of man. and o^ e\eN«&Ci%^vxN.^ 
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refining the sensibilities of our common nature. 
They teach us, iti a clear and impressive manner, 
that the centre to which all his designs and actions 
tended, was that of releasing mankind from the 
bondage of ignorance, superstition and vice, and 
of conforming the manners and habits of the intel- 
ligent family of God to rules of the most exalted 
j)iety and virtue. 

To this worthy end, and for the security of this 
ennobling design, he combined the purest precepts 
with the most perfect example. Never has a char- 
acter been presented to the world so amiable and 
. godlike, and at the same time, so equally distant 
from the phrenzy of enthusiasm, the craft of impos- 
ture, and the haughty indifference of stoical pride. 
His example was the most perfect exhibition of ho- 
liness; of devotion to the honor of God ; of zeal for 
the glory of the great Creator; of ardent solicitude 
for the improvement and happiness of man; of char- 
ity and kindness; of sympathy and love; of conde- 
scension and forbearance ; of meekness, humility 
and self-denial. » 

The religion which he taught, was totally un- 
connected with all the schemes of human policy: 
It is .true that it forcibly inculcated the duty of sub- 
mission to human laws, but it never sought to seat 
its votaries in the chair of civil and political autho- 
rity: oh the contrary, it openly proclaimed a king- 
dom which was not of this world! It directed all its en- 
ergies to extinguish the flame of every unholy pas- 
sion of the heart, and sought to elevate the human 
mind above the grovelling propensities which en- 
slave the noble powers of the soul, check the spon- 
taneous flow of charity, and obstruct the gentle cur- 
rents of benignity, peace and universal kindness; 
so unspeakably auspicious to the welfare of man. 
The exalted views which the writings of the New 
Testament inculcate, of the character and govern- 
ment of God, are such as to commend themselves 
to oar reason ; as they axe wotXJoY o^ \)i\^\wi^\.^^- 
cellent of all possible beings, ^xjA «vxOft. ^%\» ^-mx^ 
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our highest reverence, since they give birth to the 
most sincere affections of the soul, and call forth 
the liveliest emotions of gratitude, confidence and 
joy. They represent him as a Father, of universal 
benignity, whose mercy and grace, like the bless- 
ings of his providence, flow free and unconfined, to 
all the creatures of his hand, throughout the uni- 
verse. They make us acquainted with our duty to 
him as the children of his love; point out the path 
of improvement and happiness, and furnish us with 
a knowledge of the wise and perfect design for 
which we were created. If they taught the unre- 
strained indulgence of the gross propensities of hu- 
man nature; if they justified oppression and vio- 
lence ; if they encouraged fraud and injustice; if 
they allowed of persecution and intolerance; if they 
gave countenance to falsehood and deceit; if they 
sanctioned indifference to the practice of any mor- 
al and social virtue, or afforded a license to the in- 
dulgence of sin, in thought, word or deed; we might 
feel ourselves excusable in rejecting their instruc- 
tions: But their morality is, on the contrary, so 
pure, simple, exalted and refined, as to leave us 
without excuse, provided we reject their whole- 
some admonitions, and heed not their holy and au- 
thoritative precepts. In a word; they are '' d light 
to our feet and a lamp to our path," to direct us 
into all the counsels of wisdom and truth; and while 
they point out to us the dangers of our way, and 
solemnly admonish us to " shun every appearance 
of evil," they communicate to us the knowledge of 
God and his will, thoroughly furnish us unto every 
good word and work, and supply all the means which, 
will enable us to become " wise unto salvation." 
18* 
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St. Joh5t, X. 20, 21. 
"And many of them said, He hath a devil and is mad ; why hear 
ye him ? Others said, These are not the words of him that hath a dev- 
il. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind ?" 

Among" the Jews, various impFessions were pro- 
duced by the preaching and miracles of Jesus. — 
Some supposed him to be one of the ancient proph- 
ets, returned to the abode of mortals, for the pur- 
pose of instructing mankind in the perfect know- 
ledge (>f divine truth, and to demonstrate its author- 
ity by the most wonderful deeds: Others, that he 
was John the Baptist, risen from the dead, to dis- 
play the mighty power of God. A third class were 
jealous that he was an ambitious and designing poli- 
tician, seeking to overthrow the laws and customs 
of the f ews, and to establish a new order of gov- 
ernment. Another class supposed him to be the 
Son of God, the Messiah, whose character and la- 
bors had been the theme of so many of the ancient 
prophets— while the more envious and bigotted de- 
clared that he had a devil and was mad. Thus we 
see that those who rejected the Prince of Peace, 
and the glorious truths which he taught and en- 
forced, were actuated by different motives, which 
gave birth to variety in the character of their ob- 
jections. 

Between the skeptics of the ^r*^ century, and those 
of our own times, there is, in some respects, a strik- 
ing dissimilarity. Those who then rejected the doc- 
trine and divine authority of the Saviour, admitted 
the reality of those astonishing miracles which he 
ll performed ; hul skeptics at this day allege the his- 
■ tory of these nnracles as an excuse for rejecting the 
f system of revealed reVigioiv, v ^\v\% wevii ^XNiXxsAa^ 
therefore y of the opposers ot diVme t^N^\^\AG\v^T^\^- 
^^Jrs it necessary for u© to eivXet VwXo\\\^ xsv^vvxa ^"i 
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the evidence by which the miracles of Christ and^ 
his apostles are set forth and defended. 

A miracle^ in its common and most appropriate pig- 
nification, denotes some effect which is produced by 
means that are contrary to the w.ell known and es- 
tabUshed constitution and course of things ; such as 
a sensible and obvious deviation from the known 
laws of nature. Or, in other words, it is an effect 
produced, aside from, and independent of, the ordi- 
nary laws which are established in the physical uni- 
verse. 

The history which contains an account of the 
miracles of Christ and his followers, has been assail- 
ed with more violence and zeal, than reason and so- 
ber reflection. 

Censure, of the most exceptionable character, de- 
void, alike, of sound reason and philosophy, is gen- 
erally employed to intimidate the young and inex- 
perienced mind. Modern skeptics appear to think 
that an unblushing charge of falsehood and decep- 
tion is sufficient to ensure their triumph ; especially 
if it be accompanied with a few sallies of satirical 
wit. But the sober exercise of reason will readily 
dissipate this illusion, and bring our minds to the 
more consistent employment of investigating the 
evidence of simple and well attested facts. 

What evidence, or even argument, have they ever 
brought forward to prove that Christ and his apos- 
tles did not perform the miracles which are record- 
ed in the New Testament ? None. They rest their 
whole cause on a simple denial of the fact. They 
indeed attempt to justify this denial, by appealing 
to the frauds which have been practised by vile and 
arrogant pretenders. But this appeal is a tacit ac- 
knowledgment, on their part, that genuine miraclcB 
have been performed ; since no man would ever at- 
tempt an imitation of what never existed in reality. 
No fraud which was ever attempted will c.ons\>^^^% 
with the plaiiiy but stupendous miia^e^ <^^ ^Vtvs^ 
and his apostles. They were not ^tfox:«\^^^»N^^^^ 
the cover of darkness ; uo preV\o\iB uoXice^^^ ^'^^ 
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en that they would be wrought ; no long train (^ 
preparations was announced, to excite the gaze of 
thQ multitude. They were totally unlike the tricks 
of jugglers, for they were never performed except 
in cases where real benevolence required the dis- 
play of almighty power. The first miracle of Christ 
was performed to give a divine sanction of appro- 
bation to the institution of marriage : an institution 
which is of universal importance to the peace, the 
prosperity, and the good order of society : an insti- 
tution which has been held sacred by all civilized 
nations, and deemed indispensable even by the wild- 
est barbarians ; and were it now to be set aside and 
disregarded, it would immediately plunge mankind 
into a state of more deplorable barbarity than that 
which ever reigned among the tribes of our western 
wilds, or brutalized the hordes of Afric's burning 
sands. The miracles of Christ were generally per- 
formed in large assemblies, in the presence of his 
disciples, and in presence of those who sought oc- 
casion to revile and persecute him. In presence of 
thousands, he healed the lepers with a word ; re- 
moved the palsy ; gave sight to those that were 
born blind ; restored hearing to the deaf; bade the 
burning fever retire ; restored the withered hand, 
and raised the dead to life ! How totally unlike the 
tricks of jugglers and mountebanks, were the mira- 
cles of the great Redeemer. They were performed 
at times and places, and under circumstances, which 
precluded the possibility of any deception. They 
were witnessed by the priests and rulers of the Jews, 
as well as by the whole multitude who came to- 
gether to obtain instruction, or gratify their curios- 
ity. They were repeated and multiplied by the 
apostles, in the name, and by the authority of their 
Master, after his resurrection from the dead. They 
were performed^^upon such subjects as to remove 
all suspicion of fraud, and to defy all the arts of 

denial or evasion. Indeed, so obxioxx^ «tk^^\v\Afc\iv 
able were these miracles, that t\\e S^>n^^V\\Xv^ 

6eir prejudice, envy and bitteme^a^ dSATioX^t^ 
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tend to deny, but acknowledged their truth. It is 
true that they attributed them to the power and in- 
fluence of the prince of devils^ but never presumed to 
call in question the fact of their being performed. 
Celsus, who lived but a few years after the apos- 
tles, notwithstanding his laborious etTorts to bring 
the christian religion into discredit and contempt, 
did not venture to deny, but acknowledged that the 
miracles recorded by the apostles were really per- 
formed; and therefore found himself under the ne- 
cessity of admitting the divine authority of that re- 
ligion, or of seeking some other way to account for 
their performance. This he found means to accom- 
plish, by attributing them to the power of niagic / 
The learned skeptics, Porphery and Julian, who 
succeeded him in the ranks of infidelity, patterned 
after his example, and attributed them to the same 
cause. Thus you see, my hearers, that the devil 
and magic, were as indispensable to keep the cause 
of infidelity in countenance, in the early ages of 
the gospel, as was the goddess Diana to the wealth 
of the craftsmen of Ephesus. 

Some modern unbelievers, aware of these diffi- 
culties, have adopted a shorter method to dispose 
of the evidence of the miracles of the gospel, as 
well as the whole history of the christian religion, 
by denying that the histories were written till seve- 
ral hundred years after the events were said to 
transpire: Such persons, however, only expose their 
want of historical information, and bring disgrace 
and confusion into the ranks of the party which 
they are labouring to keep in countenance. 

Occasionally there have been those who have 
denied the possibility of miracles: But these men 
probably are not aware that this assertion is a de- 
nial of the power of God, and therefore proves them 
to be Atheists. For admitting the existence of a 
Supreme Being, his power must be unlimited ; 
therefore, to say that unlimited ^owet c«»x\sA.^^^^~ 
diiee an effect aside from, and mde^^vd^e^^.^'^^^^ 
ordinary law$ which this po^et \va» e^XaX^^^^ ^^ 
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nature, is a contradiction in terms. This bold pre- 
sumption betrays the most singular want of reflec- 
tion: For where were the ordinary laws of reproduc- 
tion, before the vegetable and animal creation were 
brought into being by the fiat of the Almighty? 
Will it be pretended that the^r*^ man and woman, — 
that the first pairs of all the animal creation, — that 
the first of all the plants and trees which adorn and 
beautify the globe, were produced by no other than 
the ordinary laws by which they are now multiplied? 
And if they were not produced by these laws, can 
any man unless he outrages every principle of rea- 
son, deny that they were produced by the imme- 
diate effort of divine and almighty power, indepen^ 
dent of the ordinary laws of nature? — No man, de- 
nying the truth of miracles, will attempt either to an- ^ 
«wer these plain questions, or justify his unbelief, 
without resorting to the folly and madness of deny- 
ing the existence of God, and taking shelter in the 
fearful vortex of Atheistical infidelity. 

I will now submit a few plain and simple inquiries 
to such as deny the miracles of the New Testament, 
which I trust will enable them to discover the fee- 
bleness of their attempts to overthrow their truth 
and divine authority. In looking over the history 
of these miracles, is it not evident that they were 
produced by a power infinitely superior to that of 
man? Were they not of a character, at once the 
most dignified, generous, disinterested, humane and 
benevolent? Were they not appealed to as an evi- 
dence of the divine authority of the doctrine of 
Christ and his apostles? Were they not performed 
in such an open and public manner as to preclude 
the possibility of any artifice or fraud? Did not those 
men who were convinced of the miracles and doc- 
trine of Christ, abandon the pursuits of wickedness, 
^ conform to the most rigid rules of moral virtue and 
■ self-denial, and hazard both their lives, and their 
w temporal prospects of interest avvd e^ase to become 
^ the disciples and followers o^ CXxtist"^ A^o^kt \^ \V^«^- 
.^ible, then, to account for a\\ t\\Ss c^ci^u^^^m^Xv^xs 
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conduct and pursuits, unless they possessed the full- 
est evidence that these astonishing works were 
performed by divine power, and that the doctrine 
of Christ was stamped with the seal of divine au- 
thority? And finally, why did not the learned hosts 
of Jews and Pagans attack and refute the story of 
these miracles, which were immediately published 
to the world, constantly appealed to by the disci- 
ples, and urged as an ample justification of their 
faith in Christ, if it was in their power to disprove 
them, instead of resorting to persecution and death, 
as the only probable means which held out to them 
the most distant prospect of success in their oppo- 
sition to the gospel? These are questions which the 
enemies of revelation will never approach with any 
design to furnish a single answer which reason or 
philosophy can approve. And now, with all these 
evidences of the truth and holy authority of the 
gospel of the Son of God, skeptics would fain at- 
tempt to persuade us to reject the only religion 
which can direct us in the paths of innocence and 
peace, enlarge our hopes and purify our lives; and 
that too, without affording a particle of evidence 
that this religion is not based upon the revealed 
will and purpose of the Almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth. 

Passing from the miracles of the New Testament, 
we deem it expedient to notice a common and trite 
objection, which is urged against the gospel, on ac- 
count of the difference which appears in the genea- 
logical tables, recorded by Matthew and Luke. It 
is well known that there is a difference of several 
generations, in tracing them up to their original head. 
From this fact, modern infidels have taken the lib- 
erty to condemn the whole gospel history. But let 
us examine this objection fairly : Against what doe» 
it rest? Does it have any bearing against the narra- 
tive of the birth, life, labors, miracles, doctrine, 
death or resurrection of Christ? It \^ ^e^fe^x^l ^^^^ 
dent that it does not: Nor w\\\ 1 \w«vi^\. ^oxix wsA^^- 
standings so much as to adduce a\vj ^x^oss^^'o^'^^*^ 
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i-efiite such an inconsistent and gratuitous pretence* 
We again inquire, against what does this objection 
rest? I answer — against nothing, except the tables 
of genealogy which were kept by the Jews, and 
from which the evangelists derived their authority 
for this part of their narratives. 

Again — the difference of design, between these 
evangelists, will readily account for the disparity 
between their genealogies, which comprise a peri- 
od of four thotJLsand years, from Adam, to Joseph and 
Mary. Matthew's genealogy was obviously design- 
ed for the benefit of Ihe Jews; it " therefore traces 
the pedigree of Jesus Christ, as the promised seed, 
downwards from Abraham to David, and from him 
through Solomon's line to Jacob, the father of Jo- 
seph, who was the reputed or legal father of Christ. 
Matt. i. 1-16. That given by Luke was evidently 
intended for the Gentiles: it therefore reverses the 
order, tracing the pedigree upwards, from Heli, the 
father of Mary, through the line of Nathan, instead 
of Solomon, and from Nathan to Abraham, and from 
him, up to Adam, who was produced by the mirac- 
ulous power of God. Whoever will take the trouble 
of tracing the genealogy recorded by St. Luke, will 
readily discover that he was tracing the pedigree of 
Mary; while it is equally obvious that Matthew 
was tracing the pedigree of Joseph. Thus the 
mighty objection about which Deists and Atheists 
have harped v/ith so much confidence, resolves itself 
either into the imperfection of those Jewish tables 
irom which these evangelists drew their records, or 
the difference which really existed in the lines 
through which the genealogies of Joseph and Mary 
were traced. Of the imperfection of the record 
which St. Mathew used, there can be no rational 
doubt, since three generations are omitted in that 
genealogy, between Joram and Ozias, as may be 
seen by consulting the books of the Chronicles. 

These are the principal objections which have 
been urged, and depended \\pow\i^ \s\o^^tw ^^s^ii- 
cal writera, and it is easy to diswN^t ft\fc\^ n^^ss^'^ 
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*ess. They are objections which the Jews never 
thought it prudent to prefer, nor did the pagans ven- 
ture to depend on their force, in opposing the pro- 
gress of the gospel. 

Before we dismiss the subject of objections, it is 
expedient to notice one which is founded upon the 
apparent difficulties attending the account of tlie 
resurrection of Chris!:. It is obvious that the his- 
torians harmonize in their relations concerning tiiC 
time of the crucifixion, as also concerning the peri- S 
od in which the Saviour is said to have risen from 
the dead. The fict, however, of such an event, is 
both doubted and disputed. It has never been de- 
nied by the opposers of revelation, at least, by those 
who credit the voice of history, tliat Christ was cru- 
cified in a public manner, and that he expired upon 
the cross, as is set forth by the Evangelists, hlor 
can it be admitted by any man of sober reflection, 
that the envious Jews would permit him to escape 
from the suffering and death to which he was con- 
demned, when he was fairly placed within their 
power. 

It must appear evident to every reader of the 
New Testament, that a very great importance was 
attached to this single fact in the history of Christ. 

It had been the theme of ancient prophecy, and 
so clearly predicted by Isaiah, in the fifty'third chap- 
ter of the revelations which were made to him, that 
every attentive, inquiring and unprejudiced mind 
could easily discover that this event must transpire, 
and that it was embraced in the mission of the Son 
of God. It was foretold by the Saviour himself, 
that he should be betrayed and crucified, and that 
on the third day he should rise again. 

This declaration was remembered by his enemies, 
who had been actively engiged to procure his con- 
demnation. They therefore adopted such measures 
and employed such means as they thought neces- 
sary to prevent the occurrence of imposture.^ and to 
j>recJude the possibility of any devi^^VVow ot l'ta>aL^ 
19 
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on the part of his disciples. They had witnessed 
the tragical scene of his death, and appear to have 
been unmoved and unsubdued by all the astonish- 
ing phenomena which attended his expiring mo- 
ments. For though the splendors of the king of 
day had been veiled for the space of three long hours, 
in which the Prince of glory hung upon the fatal 
tree; though the earth was moved with convulsive 
pangs, to witness the presence of the dread sove- 
reign of the universe, still their hearts remained 
under the fatal spell of moral darkness and revenge. 
They therefore repaired to the governor of Judea, 
declaring that they remembered hearing this imma- 
culate sufferer, whom they branded as a deceiver, 
announce before his crucifixion, that in three dayshe 
should rise again: And to counteract every decep- 
tive purpose, they begged permission to seal the 
tomb, and place a guard at the door of the sepul- 
chre, assigning as a reason, their fears, lest his dis- 
ciples should come and steal him away, and report 
that he had risen from the dead. 

They obtained permission to render all secure, to 
the utmost extent of human meaiis: But mark the 
great event which frustrated all their dark designs 
and realized the truth of his predictions, 'fhe 
third, the appointed day, began to dawn upon the 
mountains of Judea, when the eventful moment of 
his triumph approachesf A messenger from God 
descends to earth, which trembles in convulsion^ 
at his approach ! The ponderous stone removes 
from the entry of the tomb, and the Mighty Captive 
comes forth from the bed of death with all the re- 
new ed energies of life, and exemplifies the glorious 
doctrine of immortality in his victorious conquest 
of the king of terrors! Sentinels shrink at the pres- 
ence of his glory and become as dead men ! The 
moment of triumph to the powers of darkness is 
ended in the indescribable confusion of his foes; and 
the friends of the suffering and innocent Redeemer 
again rejoice and experience a T^>5\wfi\\\:^% oC all 
their better hopes: for Hei t\v.a\. vj^ Afc^di, ^si^^iiJfi*^ 
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again, afforded them the occular demonstrations of 
his triumphant resurrection from the tomb. 

Recovered from their consternation and dread, 
the guards repair to the city and inform the chief 
Priests of the astonishing event which had trans- 
pired. These priests bribe them to report that his 
disciples had stolen him away while they slept! The 
temptation succeeded, and this strange report ob- 
tained such an extensive credit, that it is even em- 
])loyed in the nmeteentk century^ to delude the unwa- 
iTy, and to cast suspicion and odium upon the chris- 
tian cause. 

As weak and absurd as this wicked pretence must i 
appear to every candid and reflecting mind; the cir- 
cumstance of its being employed to oppose the di- 
vine authority of the Saviour's doctrine and mis- 
sion, renders it necessary to treat it with sobriety, 
and meet and etfectually explode it with facts which 
are afforded by the story itself. It is admitted oa 
the part of our opposers themselves, that this guard 
was composed of Roman soldiers, who were under 
the discipline and laws of the Roman empire. These 
laws prescribed the punishment of dcatk for a sol- 
dier on guard, who should be convicted of sleeping 
upon his post. The story itself affords sufficient ev- 
idence that these soldiers were aware of this fact; 
for in addition to the sum of money which they of- 
fered them as a reward for tlie propagation of this 
;-tory, they found it necessary to w^e persuasiouj and 
finally to promise them that if this account came to 
the ears of the Governor, they would persuade him 
and rescue them. Thus you see that the account 
itself refutes the idle story of his having been stolea 
by his disciples. 

But let us examine this case still further, that we 
inay investigate a little closer, the character of this 
testimony, as to its credibility. They come forward 
as witnesses to criminate the disciples of Christ, and 
ilirectly charge them with stealing thebod^ ^^ 5i^'SN>a^ 
from the sepulchre: And is this Ye\>ot\. ew^!x^\ft.^^» 
credit? Is it reasonable to suppose tYvait ^ fe^ >issiv^ 
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and unarmed disciples would hazard such an cnter^ ^ 
prise as that of approaching a strong guard of vete-^ 
ran soldiers, break the seal, roll away the stone, and 
remove the body of their Master; or that they could 
execute all this without meeting with any resistance 
from the guard? This story is certainly too prepos- 
terous to urge upon rational and ingenuons minds; 
and it evidently appeared so to the chief priests and 
the soldiers; for it is obvious that they must have 
suffered the punishment of cowards for permitting 
the body to be removed ; and that these priests would 
have been among the foremost and most clamorous 
©f their accusers. Pilate would have been urged to 
inflict the most exemplary punishment upon them 
for such an unpardonable violation of duty. In a 
word; such cowardice in a guard of Roman soldiers 
would have cost them their lives. All these facts 
were doubtless as evident to them as tons, — and to 
obviate this objection to their testimony, we shall 
doubtless be told that the sentinels were all fast lock- 
ed in the arms of slumber, and therefore incapable 
of resistance: But this plea is still more unfortunate 
for the character of the witnesses than the former. 
To show the weakness and folly of this pretence, 
let us institute a court of inquiry. A charge of theft 
is preferred against the disciples, and these military 
watchmen are summoned as witnesses. They are 
interrogated as to what they know about the body 
of Jesus, which by some means has been removed 
from the tomb. Here let the Court inquire — Wit- ?*. 
nesses, were you employed on guard at the tomb of . 
Joseph, where the body of one Jesus v^as deposited 
for safe-keeping? Answer; We were. — Question: Has 
that body been removed from the place where it was 
deposited? Answer; It has. — Question: By what means 
was it removed? .Answer; His disciples came on the 
eve of the first day of the week and bore the body 
away from the tomb. — Question: Did they come arm- 
ed, and in such numbers as to render all the resist- 
^ ance of your force ineffectvia\> JlT(\sueT^'\:\v^^ X\^\v^^ 
joppose us with any foroe, >N^\xa\^Net\ Q>x«si\ii'vxx ^^ 
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what means then, did they obtain the body? Answer; 
they stole it, while wewere all asleep! — Question: But 
how could you know that the disciples of Jesus stole 
and bore away his body, if you were all asleep? This 
question confounds the witnesses at once: They 
perceive the impossibility attending* the belief of 
their story, and stand convicted of perjury. 

Now what is the evidence that Christ did actual- 
ly rise from the dead? We answer — He appeared to 
liis eleven apostles, to some of those venerable ma- 
trons who had ministered to his necessities before 
his crucifixion, and finall^'', to more than five hun- 
dred witnesses at one time, the greater part of whom 
were alive upon the earth, and could be appealed to 
in confirmation of the fact, — for the greater part of 
them were still living, so late as the period in which 
St. Paul wrote his Jirst epistle to the Corinthians; 
bearing date about twenty-four years after the event 
of the resurrection transpired. In addition to the 
testimony of all these eye-witnesses, the apostles 
gave evidence of the fact, wherever they were em- 
ployed in the ministry of reconciliation, by the in- 
fallible sign of miracles, performed in the name of 
their risen Redeemer. No stronger proof could be 
necessary to establish this important truth; nor was 
any other required to silence every objection to the 
doctrine of the resurrection and a future immor- 
tal existence. 

Having, as 1 trust, settled the question of the res- 
urrection, by fair and rational evidence, I shall de- 
vote a passing notice to a few objections of a dif- 
ferent character, or rather unreasonable pleas, which 
arc employed in extenuation of unbelief. VVe are 
told by opponents to the gospel, that if the religion 
taught by Christ were true, and susceptiblQ of clear 
and convincing proof, all its professors would be of 
one sentiment; that there would be no discord nor 
division among them; but all would I e harmony and 
peace. We reply — that for a time, this was tae 
state of the christian churchy and it coatuvM<^d vol 
Id* 
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this tranquil condition, until a few headstrong en- 
thusiasts, who had become "wise in their own con- 
ceits, and wise above what was written," assumed 
the responsibility of departing from the simplicity 
of the gospel: From that period, divisions arose 
among christians, and the pernicious example has 
been Ibllowed to the present day. Notwithstand- 
ing these divisions, however, christians of all de- 
nominations are still agreed upon nearly all the es- 
sential truths of the gospel; and entirely agreed in 
acknowledging that the scripturesare the only stand- 
ard of religious faith and practice. 

But the plea which we are considering supposes 
that whatever is true, and susceptible of rational 
evidence, will admit of no dispute or division of opin- 
ion. The application of this hypothesis, however, 
will sufficiently expose its absurdity. There were 
never two histories published of the same people 
and of the same events, which were in all respects 
precisely the same: And of course, among the read- 
ers of these different histories, there would be a 
corresponding difference of opinion. But does this 
fact justify the conclusion that we ought to reject 
all historical descriptions, and contentedly sit down 
in ignorance of other men, of other countries and 
of other times? Again — No system of philosophy ev- 
er obtained credit in the world, about the interpreta- 
tion of whose principles there has not existed some 
difference of opinion: And pray, are we to abandon 
and discard philosophy, merely because men always 
have, and still do continue to differ about themean-j 
ing of some of the terms which it employs in ex-f 
plaining its principles? What science has ever been 
taught, whose character is not such as to admit of 
mathematical demonstration, which has not been 
the subject of controversy? There is none — and 
would it not be deemed madness in us to reject a^d 
despise history, and all the sciences, merely on ac- 
count of men's differing in opinion concerning them? 
There can be but one answer to this question; for 
every man of the leasi le^leclioTv ««A: \\!A.^\%^^v^^. 
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must instantly decide, that their rejection, on ac- 
count of any tritiing" disagreement about the mean- 
ing of the terms in which they are conveyed, would 
,be the height of folly and absurdity. 

The same principle and reasoning will apply, and 
with still greater force, to the christian religion. — 
Its history comes to us from a foreign language, 
which is capable, in many instances, of a variety of 
meaning: that is; many of the original words may 
be so translated, as to give birth to different senti- 
ments, as to the meaning of the author, though the 
general scope of the author's meaning will be read- 
ily and fairly comprehended by every class of his 
readers. From this difference in the interpretation 
of readers, has originated the variety of sentiment 
which characterizes the christian world at the pres- 
ent day. And would it not be the extreme of 
rashness to reject the only system which holds out 
the hope of immortality and eternal life, because a 
trifling difference of opinion is entertained concern- 
ing the meaning of the words in which a few of its 
doctrines are conveyed, — ^and more especially so, 
since we refuse to lay aside any other science for 
the same reason? If the gospel is to be rejected for 
the reason which the plea under consideration ur- 
ges, then must all, or nearly all, human laws be con- 
demned and rejected for the same reason: for they 
have always been the subject of controversy, and 
have given birth to every variety of interpretation, 
which the interest or ingenuity of men could sug- 
gest. But the candid and the upright, will, on this 
account, neither reject the one, nor abandon the 
other. 

Some have professed to indulge doubts of the di- 
vine authority, truth and moral influence of Christ- 
ianity, on account or many of its professors walking 
disorderly, and indulging themselves in practices 
which are evidently sinful and injurious to society. 
This charge, we confess, is too well founded for de- 
nial, and is a fact deeply to be lamewl^d \3i^ ^n^^:^ 
sincere diaciple of the cbriatlao. t^W^votl, X^X >x 
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ought to be remembered, that this is not the fault 
of religion, but the sin of its possessor. You might 
with as much propriety condemn the wholesome 
laws of our land, because there are individuals pro- 
fessing to be the friends of good government, who, 
nevertheless, openly, and habitually trasgress these 
laws, as to condemn and reject Christianity be- 
cause some of its professors are guilty of trans- 
gressing its divine and wholesome commands. 

Many have doubtless been induced to reject the 
scriptures, on account of certain doctrines which 
they have been supposed to teach and enforce: But 
tracing these impressions to their legitimate source, 
they will, in almost every instance, be found to be 
the offspring of early catechetical instruction: And 
my hearers, we are all undoubtedly aware, that 
early impressions are frequently the most deep and 
lasting. It may be proper here to notice a few ex- 
amples, of such rejections, the most of which have 
come under the observation of your speaker. 

The popular theory of election and reprobation^ to 
states directly opposite and unending, has frequent- 
ly been urged as an insuperable barrier to the be- 
lief of divine revelation. For it is contended with 
great assurance, that this doctrine is at war with 
the justice and benevolence of God, as displayed in 
the order and munificence of his surrounding prov- 
idence: That it exhibits the character of the Crea- 
tor in the light of reprehensible partiality, and infi- 
nitely hostile to the happiness of countless millions 
of his own offspring! But my hearers, this objection .! 
can have no just bearing against the scriptures, but ^'■ 
merely against certain interpretations which have 
been given of detached passages, by particular sects 
of christian professors. And you might, with equal 
propriety, condemn the most wholesome and salu- 
tary law of our country, because some ingenious 
lawyer, in pleading a doubtful cause, has given that 
law an offensive interpretation; as to reject and con- 
demn the scriptures for the reason here alledged. 
By another class, the doo\nxve o^ \^i^ Trvoax^ \^ 
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Beized as a pretext for renouncing the authority of , 
the Bible, and appealing to the volume of nature as 
their only guide. To the volume of nature, there 
can be no reasonable objection, so far as its instruc- 
tions extend. But why renounce the Bible.'^ The 
objection here proposed, has no bearing against 
revelation — ^it is merely an objection to the popular 
interpretation of a few isolated passages of the 
New Testament: and like the former, is the off- 
spring of human wisdom. It cannot be denied that 
the evangelical writings clearly teach, that "to us 
there is but one God," and that Jesus '^is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God." But admitting they 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity: Does nature rec- 
tify the error? Does it infallibly teach us that there 
is but one GodJ No — nor can it be proved, by an 
appeal to nature, that there are not as many god«^ 
as the heathen mythology maintains. 

Again — The doctrine of endless misery^ whose very 
thought infuses horror and despair into every region 
of the soul, and haunts the reflection of guilty mor- 
tals, is brought forward as a justifiable reason for ■ 
rejecting the doctrines of the Bible. It is contend- 
ed, with much apparent plausibility, that if this doc- 
trine be worthy of credit, it must have been in pur- 
suance of an original and eternal design of the Cre- 
ator : since with him there can be nothing new ; 
nor does his nature and perfections admit of any 
''variableness or shadow of turning." The doctrine 
appears, therefore, to many of the most reflecting^ 
to be the same, in substance, with that of uncondi- 
tional election and reprobation. And so long as the 
smiles and blessings of Divine Providence appear 
to be impartial and universal, skeptics will appeal 
to this doctrine to justify their unbelief of revelation. . 
But the answers which were applied to the forego- 
ing objections, may be urged with equal success in 
the present case. For this doctrine as really de- 
pends upon the popular interpretation of certain ex- 
pressionsin the New Testameiil, de^o\\\\^ ^vt'^'^^'^^ 
as a stream depends on its fouutam- Vl va xXv^^'^^^^^ 
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futile to depend upon the interpretations of men, for 
the meaninc;' of the sacred text, when their exposi- 
tions are often at war with the original sentiments 
intended to be conveyed by the text. The New 
Testament stands upon a foundation entirely diflTer- 
ent ; and assures us that " the tender mercies of 
the Lord are over all his works," — that he is "no 
respecter of persons." Hence it is obvious, that 
notwithstanding this doctrine should be rejected, 
the Bible may nevertheless be received and credit- 
ed. For you are doubtless aware that multitudes 
believe the Bible, yet reject this doctrine with the 
deepest abhorrence. With such, it is in vain to 
plead the nhsolnte free agency of ms,u ; for they insist 
that no agency could have been imparted to the 
creature, whose effects were not foreseen ; and in 
case it was known to the Creator, that such an agen- 
cy would, on the whole, prove injurious to the crea- 
ture, the gift itself would prove the Deity unkind, 
and as really impeach his justice, as the hypothesis 
of election, which we have before considered. 

There are others, who lightly esteem, and even 
question the inspiration of the scriptures, on the 
supposition that they teach the equal happiness of all 
men at death. Such allege that a vast disparity is 
seen in the conduct of men, in this world ; and that 
the most virtuous and upright often endure every 
kind of misfortune and atHiction ; end their davs in 
poverty and wretchedness, and have scarcely tast- 
ed the cup of joy and contentment. That the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of a just and righteous retribu- 
tion, according to every man's works ; yet by limit- 
ing both the one and the other to this state of being, 
such rewards appear not to be administered ; nor 
yet is the design of punishment secured, since the 
acknowledged object of humbling, subduing, and re- 
forming the sinner, is not secured by any course of 
discipline of which he is the subject in the present 
jife ! That on the other hand, they often go out of 
the world, while engaged \v\ 1\\^ \)Tc>%^e,\\l\tt\v ^f the 
JBdost daring and hig\i-haxvAeA \v\c]te.^w^'ei^^ \i^OTKs.^ 
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all the marks of determined hostility to the laws of 
heaven and earth ? We readily admit that this woukl 
be a serious objection to the scripture ; and that in 
case they taught such a doctrine, the task of recon^ 
cihng them with matters of fact, which pass under 
our observation, vvould be hopeless. But why urge 
this hypothesis as an objection to revelation ? It has 
no connexion with the scriptures ; but like those 
which have already been considered, is opposed on- 
ly to the interpretation of certain portions of scrip- 
ture, which, with the great body of professing christ- 
ians, is regarded as an extravagant creation of hu- 
man fancy. It is well understood by this congrega- 
tion, that your speaker most ardently and sincerely 
belicives the scriptures to contain a faithful revela- 
tion from God, and that its holy instructions arc able 
to make us wise unto salvation. And while he re- 
jects the sentiments we have been considering, as 
unscriptural, he endeavors most scrupulously to 
maintain the doctrine, that God " will reward every 
man according to his works ;" nor will he presume 
to " limit the holy one of Israel" to the present life 
of man on earth, for the punishments of sin, or the 
rewards of virtue. He will rest contented with the 
glorious prospect which revelation unfolds, and re- 
joice in the confident anticipation of the final " Re- 
stitution of all things, which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all 'his holy prophets, since the world 
began." 

Multitudes have fallen in with the plausible and 
subtle objections of skepticism, for want of suitable 
information concerning the general subjects which 
the christian religion embraces. Christianity is a 
e\ibject which cannot be comprehended at a single 
glance ; nor can its evidences be clearly investigat- 
ed without the devotion of time and serious refiec- 
tion. Whoever expects to become acquainted with 
the doctrines, hopes and evidences of the gospel, 
without devoting his mind to the discipline of se- 
rious inquiry and investigatiou, vj\\V ^v\^ Vv\w\%^ 
mistakea in the anticipation, aud Vi^> \x\s^\i^\iJ^ 
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feared, either become an icrnorant enfhusiaet, cnt 
shortly Silly into the vortex of hifideliiy. The Sa- 
viour of tlie world was aware of this fact, and there- 
fore exhorted his countrymen to ^^search the scrip- 
tures," And this ex'iortation is still more needful 
at the present day, when so many allurements await 
the profession of Christianity, and so many tempta-* 
tions are exerting their influence to lead us astray. 

It is a lamentable truth, however, that there are 
but few, who seriously engage in the investigation 
of the evidences on which the credibility of the gos- 
pel depends. The greater part of mankind are ei- 
ther too much engrossed with the cares and per- 
plexities of life; or are too indifferent to the infinite 
concerns of religion, to enter deeply and feelingly 
into the investigation of its principles and evidences. 
Among the great mass of mankind, but few have the 
patience to enter the field of honest and laborious 
inquiry, and to push their investigations so far as to 
detect the haughty pretensions of infidelity, or to 
be able to meet and repel the insidious attacks of in- 
fidel philosophy ; which, like the camelion, changes 
its hues as often as it comes in contact with a different 
object. An intimate acquaintance with prophecy and 
history is indispensable to the success and certain 
triumph of revealed religion. But how few there 
are who are disposed to devote a sufiicient share of 
their time and attention to master a subject of such 
importance. Those who are satisfied with the in- 
ternal evidences of the gospel, and such as are ex- 
empted from serious doubt by the force of early ed- 
ucation, do not often discover the necessity of all 
this labor and time, and therefore leave the subject 
to be investigated by those who have both the lei- 
sure and inclination. 

The infidelity of all ages has acquired, for the 
most part, the little popularity which it has been 
able to boast, by assuming the character of a lofty 
and commanding philosophy, which casts aside, 
nnd affects to pity and deplore the vulgir prejudi-^ 
ces of ignorance, and pxopo^ea Vo xi\^^\)et^\v\5L\sNasv 
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lice jxbove the clegrraded condition to wliich they 
h ive been reduced by the desohiting influence of 
sordid siipcrstition. It appeals to the pride of the 
human heart, and flatters the vanity of those whom 
it designs to allure from their allegiance to the cause 
of revealed truth. No weapon which it has ever 
employed, has proved more successful: For nothhig 
w^as ever more congenial to that native self-esteem, 
which enters so largely into the constitution of the 
human character, Ihan the desire and prospect of 
being distinguished for singular fortitude, and a no- 
ble elevation of thought, above the grovelling prej- 
udices of mankind. So artfully has modern skepti- 
cism applied ils influence to the native vanity and 
pride of the human heart, that it has often induced ^ 
the unsuspicious youth to believe that a renuncia- ?^ 
tion of revelation would be the means of distinguish- 
ing them as philosophers, and men of extensive and 
useful knowledge. Thus has the flattering appeals 
of infidelity, to one of the strongest passions of 
men, turned aside the feet of youth from the path 
of religion, and blighted the fairest prospects of hap- 
piness. 

There is another cause which exerts a powerful 
influence upon the minds of men, unfavorable to 
the reception and practice of that pure and undefil- 
ed religion, so clearly taught in the scriptures of 
the New Testament. I allude to the love of sinful 
pleasure, which, to a greater or less extent, pre- 
dominates in the hearts of every class of human be- 
ings. It is well known that the preceptive author- 
ity of the gospel of Christ, imposes restraints upon 
every passion of human nature, requiring that these 
passions be kept, or circumscribed, in their indul- 
gence, within the bounds of innocence and justice. 
The reasons in vindication of this law of restriction, 
are too obvious to require any explanation, since 
the multiplied examples of their unrestrained indul- 
gence have often deluged nations in blood, and uni- 
formly tended to prostrate innocence^ awd ^xysAsx 
the purest ties that bind society tog^X\vex. 
20 
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Pride is one of the most subtle passions which ii* 
nurtured in tlie human heart. Its influence is diffus- 
ed through the thoughts, the looks, the language, 
sentiments and actions of mankind: But the love of 
pleasure^ prompted by the impetuous current of 
human passions, often renders its possessor abso- 
lutely impatient of all restraint, and frequently ur- 
ges him on the most daring adventures, regardless 
of all the bitter consequences which may possibly 
result to individuals or to community at large. Ei- 
ther the authority of the gospel, therefore, must be 
disregarded, or sinful pleasure, with every passion 
which its indulgence requires, must be held in ab- 
solute and continual subordination. Those who are 
strongly disinclined to forego the momentary grati- 
'•f fications of sinful indulgence, are easily persuaded to 
^. throw off the stern restraints which Christianity im- 
poses, by adopting that kind of philosophy which 
acknowledges no other guide but nature, and re- 
solves the whole science of happiness into the grat- 
ification of temporal desire. j 
The dignified humility which the religion of Je- 1 
sus Christ requires, and the lessons of equality which 
diversify its instructions, are so incompatible with ] 
the suggestions of human pride, and are supposed 
to detract so much from the distinctions of rank, ) 
birth and fortune, which are the boast of thousands j 
that the temptation to reject its authority, and to 
assume a loftier carriage than its self-denying doc- 
trines will either justify or admit, acquires addition- 
al strength, and often precipitates its victim into 
the vortex of infidelity, and deprives him of all the 
advantages and refinements of moral virtue, which 
spring from faith in the covenant of divine grace, 
and hope in the unfailing promise of eternal life. 
Hence the necessity of fortifying the youthful mind 
against all these allurements, and of encouraging 
them in the early cultivation of all the graces and 
virtues which the gospel of a risen Saviour enjoins. 
In closing this discourse, I shall mention one, and 
but one more cause, \vluc\i t^uAa Vo\vi^^^\sv^\>&^^ 
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1o reject the wholesome instructions of revelation. 
There is in the heart o( every human being", some- 
thinijr wliich tells him that he is a sinner; and he is 
apprized by the plainest instructions of the Bible, 
that sin disqualifies him for the approbation of God 
and the happiness of heaven. It is the language 
and sentiments of revelation, which he perceives 
to be the^cause of his disquietude; and unwilling to 
abandon those pursui-s from which he hopes to de- 
rive both pleasure and profit; disturbed by the con- 
sciousness of guilt, and assured by the warning voice 
of revelation that the Judge of quick and dead will 
render to him a just recompense of reward, he be- 
comes impatient to free himself from the dread of 
punishment, as well as from all the restraints which 
the gospel has imposed; and thus to enjoy a more 
unrestrained liberty to follow the impulse of all his 
vmchastened and unsanctified desires. To accom- 
plish all this, and stiile the admonitions of con- 
science, he seizes upon every plausible pretext to 
justify a renunciation of the scriptures. Like the 
Jews of old, he soon acquires the art of evading the 
plainest evidence of truth, and finally becomes a 
proficient in the fearful labyrinths of skeptical phi- 
losophy. Instead of forsaking the practice of sin, 
by turning to the obedience of Christ, he augments 
tiie asrcrreixate of his offences and his condemnation, 
relinquishes all the exhilarating anticipations of fu- 
ture beatitude, and finally drags out a precarious 
existence, "without God and without hope in the 
world!" Beware, then, my friends, of these fatal 
iillurements, and be admonished by the wisdom 
from on high, to choose ''the better part.'' 
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St. Joes, x. 20, 21. 
"And many of them said, He hath a devil and is mad ; why heasr 
ye him ? Others suid, These are not the words of him that hath a dev- 
il. Can a devil open the eyes of the bhnd ?*' 

In my last Lecture upon this subject, I briefly re- 
plied to some of the principal and popular objections 
to the gospel of Christ, and remarked upon some of 
the obvious and leading causes of infidelity. The 
design of our present labors is to consider the mor- 
al influence of skepticism, notice the acknowledg- 
ments of skeptical writers in favor of revealed reli- 
gion, and contrast the hopes of infidelity with those 
which Christianity unfolds. To determine what is 
the moral influence of skeptical opinions, we are 
not at liberty to select those who are, to all out- 
ward appearance, the most upright and virtuous ' 
among the opposers of revealed religion; for it is 
well known that such men have been educated in, - 
and are influenced by, principles totally difierent 
from those which they now profess. And to do 
them justice, we frankly confess that some of them 
are examples of sobriety, justice, benevolence and 
probity; which render their lives worthy of com- 
mendation. But it will not, it cannot be pretended, 
that they have derived these good moral principles 
by which they are governed, from examples or sen- 
timents which are at war with the christian relig- 
ion. They must have been the efiect of a purer in- 
fluence, and of a system infinitely more refined than 
that of any theory of infidelity which has ever been 
presented to the notice of mankind. It is a fact of 
universal notoriety, that the early impressions 
which men receive, whether good or bad, produce 
an astonishing effect upow \\vra Ivve^^ their moral 
feelings and habits of tYvinViivg^ e^ew XNvewi^V n:!^^ 
whole cour^of their laoxUl ^3i^\ew^^\ ^o \^^ \s^ 
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order to test the legitimate influence of skeptical 
philosophy, we ought to select examples, where 
the iniluence of christian instruction and christian 
principles have never been exerted, and where 
these have never had the opportunity of proving 
the strength of their salutary powers. Let this be 
<lonc, and we shall look in vain for a single example 
of reformation, through all the ranks of Atheistical 
or of Deistical philosophy. 

My hearers, you may plod through all the volumes 
of ancient and modern literature, and scrutinize ev- 
ery page of ancient and modern history ; and we 
challenge you to produce a single example to show 
that tlie principles of infidelity have resulted in the 
reformation of a libertine^ a man of intemperate hab- 
its, a thief, a man of profanity, an extortioner, a liar, 
or a tyrant or oppressor of man ! The annals of De- 
ism and Atheism, with all their pretensions to phi- 
losophy and superior wisdom, do not afford an ex- 
ample of a single convert to their principles, who, 
in consequence of embracing either the one or the 
other, has been led to break 6fr from a course of sin- 
ful practices, or been checked in the career of vic- 
ious indulgence. They have never turned the dis- 
solute from the pursuit of intemperate and sinful 
pleasures, nor restrained the propensities of one of 
their proselytes for the most criminal and voluptu- 
ous indulgence ! What, then, has infidelity done to 
recommend itself to the favorable notice of the wise 
and reflecting part of community ? We answer, 
nothing. But we will tell you what it has done. It 
has labored to release men from all the wholesome 
restraints of religion and conscience ! For discover- 
ing the insufliciency of human laws and penalties to 
restrain the licentiousness of man, it has plied all 
its ingenuity and strength to extinguish the latent 
fire of devotion, and to efface the impression of man's 
accountability to the moral law of his Maker: and 
wherever it has proved successful in these attempts, 
it has broken down the wholesome boxt\ats» l^\^a^^ 
20* 
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wandered the purest ties of virtue and religion, and 
fostered the growth and indulgence of every impure 
and unwieldy propensity of human nature ! It has 
never effected the penitential return of a single sin- 
ner from the evil of his ways, nor engaged the heart 
of one of its subjects in the pursuit of practical god- 
liness. But on the other hand, it has emboldened 
the heart of many an unsuspicious youth, to break 
through all the restraints of early religious instruc- 
tion, to trample upon the holy mandates of inspira- 
tion, to scoff at the authority of the gospel of Christ, 
and wantonly to swell and strengthen the impetu- 
ous current of every unholy desire. Alas, for the 
folly and madness of infidelity ! Ever^ friend of God, 
every lover of moral order and virtue, and every 
member of human society whose heart glows with 
the elevated and ennobling sentiments of generous 
philanthropy, must weep over the moral ruins which 
it has occasioned, and pity the misguided zeal of its- 
deluded votaries. 

We see that its moral influence tends to desola- 
tion and misery, and that it aims to prostrate the 
fairest temple on which the smiles of Heaven ever 
rested — the temple of moral virtue and truth ! That 
it unbridles the passions of the vicious, endangers 
the virtue of innocence, and looks with unconcern 
upon the dark rolling waters of iniquity, withouti 
an apparent effort to stay their impetuous torrent, 
or to snatch the deluded victim of its power from 
the hasty current that bears him to the gulf of 
wretchedness, to the ocean of ruin ! It possesses no 
feature that is lovely or attractive to the serious, 
reflecting and religious mind, nor a solitaty charac- 
teristic influence that is not dreaded by every friend 
to moral virtue and religion. The duties of piety 
and devotion are excluded from its assemblies, and 
the refined enjoyments of evangelical faith are the 
objects of its scorn and derision ! Surely, then. 



"It is an object ol'such hidrous mein. 
That to be haUd, T\«td&\)\]XXo\>%^^Xk'^ 
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Here, my friends, you may be relieved from the 
odious picture of infidelity, so painful to the men- 
tal vision of every virtuous mind, and employ your 
thoughts in surveying the lovely features of Chris- 
tianity, and in admiring the habiliments of inno- 
cence and peace with which she is adorned. So 
obvious and impressive are her moral charms, that 
the pen of infidelity itself, though usually dipped in 
gall, has been forced to record her merits! With the 
encomiums which unbelievers have bestowed upon 
the christian religion, skeptics have no reason to 
find fault; nor can they be rejected without the sa- 
crifice of reason and conscience. Lord Herbert, of 
the seventeenth century, though a deistical writer of 
considerable note, styles Christianity "the best relig* 
ion,"* and confesses that all the doctrines, ordinan- 
ces, precepts and sacraments which it contains, 
have for their object the establishment of five es- 
sential articles, in which he supposes all religion ta 
consist. 

Tindale, a deistical author of the succeeding age, 
acknowledges that " Christianity itself, stripped of 
all additions which policy, mistake, and the circum- 
stances of time have made to it, is a most holy re- 
ligion, "f Chubb, another skeptical writer of the 
same century, has expressed an opinion, that if 
IJhristianity could be separated from the impurity 
, . '"Which has been blended with it, it would afibrd a 
* clearer light, and be more safe as a guide to man* 
kind, than any other traditionary religion, and bet* 
ter adapted to the improvement and perfection of 
human nature.^ Lord Bolingbroke, a learned and 
celebrated English skeptic, considers Christianity as 
a most amiable and useful institution, and declares 
that " No religion ever appeared in the world whose 
natural tendency was so much directed to promote 
the peace and happiness of mankind." To these, 
he adds the following plain and frank acknowledg- 

* Herbert, Relig. Laici. p. 9, 10. 
f Christianity as old as Creation, p. 3d^,^NO. 
# Cbubb's Poath. Works, vol. ii. p^ 370, 
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ments of the excellency of the christian relisrion— * 
*' Besides natural religion, there are two other parts 
into which Christianity may be analyzed ; duties su- 
peradded to those of the former, and articles of be- 
lief, which reason could neither discover nor com- 
prehend. Both the duties required to be practised, 
and the propositions required to be delivered, are 
concisely and plainly expressed in the original gos- 
pel, properly so called, which Christ taught and his 
four evangelists recorded." Of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, he confesses, that "-No institutions 
can be imagined more simple, nor more void of all 
those pompous rites and theatrical representations 
which abound in the religions of the heathens and 
Jews, than these were in their origin. They were 
not only innocent, but profitable ceremonies, be- 
cause they were extremely proper to keep up the 
spirit of true natural religion, by keeping up that of 
Christianity; and to promote the observance of mor- 
al duties, by maintaining a respect for the revela- 
tion that confirmed them. I will not say, the be- 
lief that Jesus was the Messiah, is the only article 
of belief necessary to make men christians. There 
are other things, doubtless, contained in the revela- 
tion he made of himself, dependent on and relative 
to this article, without the belief of which Christian- 
ity would be very defective. The system of relig- 
ion that Christ published, and his evangelists re- 
corded, is a complete system to all the purposes of 
reUgion, natural and revealed; that it contains all 
the duties of the former: it enforces them by assert- 
ing the divine mission of the publisher, who proved 
his assertion at the same time, by his miracles: It 
. enforces the whole law of faith, by promising re- 
wards and threatening punishments, which he de- 
clares he will distribute when he shall come to judge 
the world. The gospel is, in all cases, one contin- 
ued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, of 
5ei}evo]ence, and of universal charity. And the 
I miracles wrought by him, m \\ve mM^xvd beneficent 
f spirit of Christianity , teiided\ot\ve g^o^di oil \wiaiEssx^, 
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The political views of Constantine in the establish- 
ment of Christianity, were to attach the subjects of 
the empire more firmly to himself and his success- 
ors; and the several nations which composed it, to 
one another, by the bonds of a religion common to 
them all; to soften the ferocity of their armies; to 
reform the licentiousness of the provinces, and by 
infusing a spirit of moderation and submission to 
government, to extinguish those principles of avar- 
ice and ambition, of injustice and violence, by which 
so many factions were formed, and the peace of the 
empire so often and so fatally broken; no religion 
was so well calculated as Christianity seemed to be, 
to effect all these purposes." In a word, he ex- 
presses his conviction, that " genuine Christianity 
was taught of God — was revealed by God himself — 
that it is absurd and impious to assert that the di- . 
vine Logos revealed it incompletely or imperfectly — 
and that its simplicity and plainness shows it wa» 
designed to be the religion of all mankind^ and like- 
wise manifests the divinity of its original."* 

Rousseau, the learned and accomplished skeptical 
philosopher of the cig-Zi/ecn/A century, who opposed 
the prophecies and miracles of the scriptures, with 
all the powers of his gigantic mind, offers the follow- 
ing tribute of respect for, and commendation of the 
scriptures, and of the character and doctrines of Je- 
sus Christ, which are worthy of being transmitted 
to the latest posterity: 

" I confess that the majesty of the scriptures strikes 
me with admiration, and that the purity of the Gos^ 
pel hath its influence on my heart! Peruse the works 
of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction; 
how mean, how contemptible are they, compared 
with the scriptures ! Is it possible that a book, at 
once so simple and sublime, should be merely the 
work of man ? Is it possible that the sacred person- 
age, whose history it contains, should be himself a 
mere man? Do we find that he aaawwved vVvfc Vvswfc^^ 
an enthusiast or an ambitiouB feecV^i^^. 

""Secbis works, vol. iv. pp. 281, 5182, 29^»^0\»^va»^^^%'^'^^*^^^ 
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What sweetness, what purity in his manners! 
What an affecting gracefuhiess in his delivery! What 
sublimity in his maxims ! What profound wisdom in 
his discourses! What presence of mind; what subtle- 
ty, what truth in his replies! How great the command 
over his passions! Where is the man, where is the 
philosopher, who could so live and so die, without 
weakness, and without ostentation? When Plato Ae- 
scribed his imaginary good man with all the shame 
of guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of virtue, 
he gave a description of the character of Jesus 
Christ; the resemblance was so striking, that all 
the christian Fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession^ what blindness must it be to 
compare Socrates, the son of Sophronicus, to Jesus, 
the son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion is 
there between them! Socrates, dying without pains 
or ignominy, easily supported his character to the 
last; but if his death, however easy, had not crown- 
ed his life, it might have been doubted whether So- 
crates, with all his wisdom, was any thing more than 
a vain sophist. 

He invented, it is said, the theory of morals. 
Others, however, had before put them in practice ; 
he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, 
and to reduce their examples to precepts. But where 
could Jesus learn, among his competitors, that pure 
and sublime morality, of which he only, hath given 
us both precept and example? 

The death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing 
with his friends, appears the most agreeable that 
could be wished for ; but that of Jesus, expiring in 
the midst of agonizing pains, abused, insulted, and 
accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that 
could be feared! 

Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, blessed 

the weeping executioner who administered it; but 

Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed 

for his merciless tormeulOT^l Yes I if the life and 

death of Socrates were those o^ a ^a^e^Mlw^XY^^^bxA 

^ath of Jesus were tYvose oil a ^^\i\ 
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Shnll we ?inppose the evang-elical history a more 
fiction? Indeed it bears not the marks of liction; on 
the contrary, the history of Socrates, which no one 
presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is more inconceivable that a number of persons 
should agree to write such an history, than that one 
only should furnish the subject of it. The Jewish 
authors were incapable of the diction, and strangers 
to the morality contained in the gospel, the marks 
of the truth of which are so striking and inimitable, 
that tlie inventor would be a more astonishing char- 
acter than the Herd."* 

Gibbon, the learned and celebrated author of the 
''History of the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire," acknowledges that '' the prevalence of the 
Christian Religion was owing to the convincing ev- 
idence, itself, of the doctrines, and the ruling, prov- 
idence of its great Author:" And he adds, ''Every 
privilege that could raise the proselyte from eartli 
to heaven; that could exalt his devotion; or secure 
his happiness, was still reserved for the members of 
the christian church."t 

The authors which I have here quoted, are se- 
lected from the most celebrated, able, philosophical, 
classical, and historical writers that have ever ap- 
peared in the ranks of infidelity. They have volun- 
teered such testimonies of respect, such tributes of 
acknowledgment in favor of Christianity and the 
whole system of revealed religion, as they could not 
in conscience withhold, and which they never ven- 
tured to bestow upon any other system of religion 
which has ever been published to the world. These 
concessions of the vast and salutary advantages 
which Christianity bestows on man, in a moral, po- 
litical and social point of view, seem to be extorted 
from its very enemies, by the irresistible force of. 

• riiis quotation from Rjs^eiui, »s taken from a pimphlet i-ntiiled 
**The Age of Infidelity ?" published in an'>\er to Paine's ** Age of 
Reason," by a Layman. 

t See DecUn e of tlie Romun Empire , \ o\. \» i^^ . ^"^^^ ^^^» 
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its truth and moral excellence, which are so obvious to cv* 
ery attentive reader ot the sacred pages. 

Even one of the most gross and outrageous defamers 
of revealed religion, and of Christianity in particular; who 
appeared to take delight in exhausting his ingenuity and 
strength to abuse and villify the scriptures, and who has 
poured forth all the bitterness of his unprincipled satire 
and envenomed spleen against the purest institution that 
has ever cheered the abodes of human wretchedness; alter 
all his coarse invective and abuse, admits the possibiliitj of 
a divine revelation, declares his belief that Jesus Christ ex- 
isted, preached most excellent morality, inculcated the 
equality of man, that he was crucified, and that the great 
trait in his character was philanthropy.* 

In the productions of almost every author who has writ- 
ten against Christianity, similar concessions and recom- 
mendations are to be found, in favor of the moral charac- 
ter and influence of revealed religion: And while we ac- 
knowledge the justness of their encomiums, we are equal- 
ly astonished at their inconsistency, in opposing what thejr 
themselves pronounce to be the best of all possible sys- 
tems for the elevation, refinement and happiness of man- 
kind. 

So plain and familiar is the fact, to all those who have 
taken the pains to examine the preceptive code of the New 
Testament, that it solemnly enjoins all the duties of jus- 
tice, equity, patience, sobriety, industry, truth, com- 
passion, gentleness, forgiveness, forbearance, meekness, 
peace, benevolence and universal philanthropy; that it 
would be totally unnecessary and useless to quote exam- 
ples for its confirmation. Indeed, the fact is abundantly 
established by the united voice of all the enemies, as well 
as by the friends of divine revelation. And here I beg 
leave to ask the opposers of Christianity, how they can 
soberly justify their conduct^ in a social and political point 
of view, when they array* themselves against the purest 
rules of practical virtue, which if reduced to experiment, 
would dignify and elevate the moral character of society, 
spread and extend the blessings of peace and good gov- 
ernment, promote order and harmony through all the ranks 
of social and intelligent beings, and remove such an ag- 
gregate of crime and misery from the world ? It will be no 
/solution of our inquiry to be told, that those who profess 
*Age of Leason, p^, 13, 22, 50. 
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to be its friends and supporters have injured its reputation, 
by abusing its authority and violating its commands ; for 
they might as well, and with equal propriety, condemn the 
wholesome laws of our country, because there have been, 
and still are men, who, notwithstanding they acknowledge 
the rightful authority of government, are nevertheless;, 
among the first to violate its wholesome institutions, and 
disregard its equitable requirements They cannot hut 
discover, if they will but give the subject a moment's se- 
rious reflection, that the fault does not attach itself to the 
institutions and laws of revealed religion; nor yet to the 
Author and Founder of that religion; but to those who 
abuse its authority, violate its commands, disregard its 
wholesome instructions, and turn a deaf ear to all its 
warnings and salutary admonitions. 

That Christianity sternly prohibits all the vices which 
corrupt and enslave mankind; that it places the most sol- 
emn restraints upon human passions; that it forbids the 
indulgence of all and eve'^vj eVil thought and design in the 
lieart; that it requires of all its subjects to avoid, not only 
evil itself, but to " shun every appearance of evil;" that 
it prescribes an Universal and perfect ruloLof action, when 
it demands with the most rational and digKfied authority, 
*^ All things whatsoever ye would that men iBhpuld do to 
you, do ye even so to them," and sanctions and enfayi^es 
all these sacred rules of duty, not only by the considera- 
tion of all the happiness which the practice of these vir- 
tues must inevitably yield, but by the solemn assurance 
and conviction of man^s accountability to God, who will 
" render indignation and wrath; tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil;" are truths which 
no skeptic can deny, and which every christian knows to 
be the character of that religion which he has taken to be 
the guide of his life. 

That it has produced the most salutary effects upon the 
lives and morals of millions of the human race; the histo- 
ry of all civilized nations most amply attests, and the daily 
ol)servations of every candid and impartial mind, incontro- 
vertibly confirms. But can the same be said of the influ- 
ence of any of the systems of ancient heathen philosophy; 
or of any system of that modern philosophy which rejects 
the divine authority of revelation? That they never did, 
and cannot be productive of such tva^^^^ x^^vAV^^^^^*^ 

21 
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offer you the most substantial proofs which candor ca^ 
demand. 

Cicero, one of the wisest and most accomplished philos- 
ophers among the heathen, who flourished about fidy 
years before the birih of Christ, declare^ without the least 
reserve, that the ancient philosophers never reformed^ either 
themselves or their disciples; and that he knew not of a sin^ 
gle example, in which either the trgcher or the disciple was 
made virtuoits by their principles* Lucian pronounces 
them a body of tyrants, adulterers and con^upters of youth. 
Plutarch admits, yea, declares, that Socrates and Plato 
were as inconiineni and imtemperate as any slave; and that 
Aristotle was a/op, a destroyer of female innocence, and 
a traitor: While Dian Cassius ascribes'to Seneca a char- 
acter no better than the former. Diogenes' and Crates 
w^ere said to have committed crimes in open day, which I 
forbear to name, and that without any apparent shame or 
remorse. Speusippus was an adulterer in principle, and 
fell a sacrifice to the vengeance of abused and insulted hu- 
manity. Aristippus cheated his friend out of money that 
was left in his hands, refused to educate his children, call- 
ing them mere vermin, and committed other crimes which 
I forbear to natf . Menippus murdered himself because 
he lost a s uBjjp rmoney; — so did Zeno, Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus CippiDrotus, Catothe younger, and Brutus, become 
ttjjpili|)w^ executioners: While Xenophon was notorious 
fbf the crime which dencency forbids our liiws to call by 
its proper name. Plutarch admits these facts, but at- 
tempts to apologize for their offences, by saying, that 
** though they coi-rvpted their bodies, they made amends for 
it by improving their souls P^ A most singular and extraor- 
dinary apology, and one that can reflect very little credit, 
either to him or his philosophers. To show that the an- 
cient philosophers were, in practice, consistent with the 
principles which they inculcated, I beg leave to lay before 
you a brief statement of what they taught, as pollected by 
Dr. Dwight, late President of Yale College. ** Zeno 
taught, that all crimes were equal; that we ought never to 
forgive injuries; and that the most abominable lewdness 
is lawful." 

Both Zeno and Cleanthes taught, that children may as 
lawfully roast and eat their parents, as any other food. 

Dio^eneSy and the Cijmcs g^enerally, taught, that parents 
*&tQ Deism Revealed. 
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may lawfully sacrifice and eat their children; and that 
there is neither sin nor shame^ in the grossest and most 
public acts of licentiousness! <r 

Pla!o tauglit, that the same crime is justifiable ; and 
Cicero, that it is a crime of small magnitude. 

LijcuriruH encouraged stealing by an express law.— • 
Jl utippus taught, that both theft and adultery are lawful; 
Cicero^ that it is lawful to make war, for the sake of fame, 
provided it be conducted without unnecessary cruelty. — 
Cicero also taught, that virtue consists in the desire of 
fame. Of course, Alexander the Great, Julius CsBsar, 
Ijharles the Twelfth of Sweden, and Nadir Kouli Khan, 
were am m<j the m')st virtuous of mankind."* 

Such, my hearers, were some of the doctrines of ancient 
philos )phy, wh )se systems are so much admired and ap- 
plauded by modern skeptics. And it must be confessed, 
that thrir doctrines are amply delineated in the profusion 
of those fruits which have been productive of so much 
misery and disgrace to human society. 

Let us now briefly survey the doctrines of that modern 
philosophy which rejects the divine authority of revelation, 
and professes to follow the sober dictates of reason. To 
do this, we must appeal to the doctrines Vhich these phi- 
losophers have published to the world. i^Jljif^vc already 
qu )ted the testimony of some of these modern pl^jilosc^hers 
in favor of the moral and practical influence of ehri^aoi- 
ty\ and you may not be surprised to find them at war with 
their own confessions; for nothing appears too inconsis- 
tent for their speculative minds. 

Lord Herbert has declared it as his opinion, and lays it 
down as a truth, that the indulgence of lust and anger 
should be no more blamed, than the thirst which is created 
by a fever, or than the drowsiness which is occasioned by 
lethargy! Let this sentiment be admitted, and what would 
follow.^ Why, all the guilt and criminality of gluttony , the 
shame of drunkenness, the sin of lewdness, the evil of 
contention and the wickedness of revenge, are blotted out 
at a single dash, or even transformed to innocence and 
virtue! 

Hobbesj the celebrated English philosopher, maintained, 
that every man has a right to all things, and may lawfully 
get them if he can: He declares that " A subject may^ 
lawfully deny Christ before the m^^vsU^V^, v^NJwsvv^^^ 
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believes Christ in his heart — That a ruler is not bouncl by 
any obligation of truth, or justice, and can do no wrong to 
his subjects." 

fAndall and Chubb maintain that every man must form 
his own rules of right and wrong, and may rightfully vary 
them according to every change of circumstance ; the 
latter, that all religions are alike, the belief of a future 
state is of no use to mankind, and that God does not in- 
terpose in human affairs, and has nothing to do with the 
virtues and vices of human beings. Thus we see that 
they deny any, and every standard of moral virtue, and 
dissolve all the bonds of moral obligation, arising from the 
accountability of man to his Maker. 

Hume asserts and teaches, that "Adultery must be 
practiced, if men would obtain all the advantages of life.'' 
This doctrine, were it reduced to practice, would sunder 
the sacred ties of social and domestic life, and plunge the 
human race into the most fearful state of wretched incon- 
tinence. Nor does this doctrine stop here : for if one 
gross propensity may be indulged without restraint, then, 
by the same parity of reasoning, may every propensity be 
indulged to the same unrestrained extent; and piracy, ra- 
pine, and murdHi*, become the lawful employment of every 
covetous and ambitious adventurer ! Doctrine like this 
needs no comment : Its abominable features are too visible 
to require a syllable by way of illustration. 

Lord Bolingbrohe asserts, that " man's chief end is to 
gratify the appetites and inclinations of the flesh; — that 
modesty is inspired by mere prejudice; — that Polygamy is 
a part of the law or religion of nature:"* He also clear- 
ly intimates, that the Law or Religion of nature is not vio- 
lated by adultery; — that there is nothing wrong in palpa- 
ble licentiousness, except it be in cases of the highest in- 
cest! Nay, more, that all men and women are devoid of 
chastity, and that conjugal fidelity has no existence! His 
Lordship perhaps might palliate this gross insult, and un- 
merited slander, by pleading that he measured the whole 
community by the standard of himself. 

I forbear to trouble you with a notice of Shaftesbury, 
Voltaire, Woolston, Rochester, Wharton and Blount; or 
with any comment upon their doctrines or their lives; 
neither of which would afford you pleasure, but swell the 
picture of depravity, already too painfully disgusting to 

*'' re Dr. Dwig-bt's Address, p. o5. 
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the mind of modest and religious sensibility. Nor should 
I esteem any excuse a sufficient apology for the disclos- 
ures to which I have been led, in this discourse, \ve|e it 
not for the advantages which it is hoped may result from 
contrasting the doctrines and moral influence of the gos- 
j)el, with the opposite character of those with which we 
are presented in the labored systems of ancient heathen 
and modern skeptical philosophers. 

The contrast is now before you; and 1 cannot doubt 
that every candid mind will discover and acknowledge the 
God-like sweetness, moral beauty, and practical ej^cellenc© 
of Christianity, while it shrinks with horror from the dead- 
ly grasp and pestilential influence of philosophical infidel- 
ity! 

It is indeed, astonishing to your speaker, that any man 
can embrace and advocate such systems o{ vainphiksophijy 
and yet cherish in his bosom a single sentiment of real 
patriotism, or one latent spark of genuine philanthropy! 
Keason, benevolence, and love of country, all plead with 
us to beware of their fatal influence; an influence that 
would wither every lovely flower and blast the choicest 
fruits, that beautify, adorn, and sweeten the garden of life! 
That would dissolve every noble and virtuous tie that can 
bind man to man, or that render society peaceful, pros- 
perous and happy! 

We will now proceed to contrast the hopes of skepticism 
with those which revelation unfolds. And how, and wherey 
shall I begin this contrast? The task is truly difficult to 
be performed: Not on account of the prospects which rev- 
elation furnishes; but on account of the barrenness of the 
materials which skepticism affords. A problem in Eu- 
clid, even the most difficult problem, is easy of solution 
when compared with the labor of describing the hopes of 
skepticism — for it is extremely doubtful whether there ev- 
er was, or ever can be, any thing belonging to the sys- 
tems of infidelity, which have as yet appeared, that can 
rationally claim the signature of hope! But we must pa- 
tiently labor with such materials as we can find, however 
scanty and imperfect. 

Among all the systems of modern skepticism, we find 
but one, (and this even very doubtful, as to its sincerity,) 
which professes to believe in a future intellectual exist- 
ence, without immediately and plainly contradicting tK^ f 
.-sentiment. Mr. Paine tells us, iViuX \\^ ^^\vo^^^ ^^^^J^j^^gga 
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ness beyond this life." But what' is hope"? It is not a 
mere desire, but desire and beli<f united: But belief, or 
JuilJiL, is impossible, without something which amounts to 
evidence in the mind, of the reality of that which is the ob- 
, J jcct of desire. JNow, what evidence had Mr Paine, to 
V support the hypothesis of a future existence? Fie certainly 
could not derive it from nature; for nrr/wre teaches no such 
truth: — It shows us the certain truth that all its produc- 
tions have a beginning, growth, maturity and decay; and 
evinces the succession of new forms: but it furnishes no 
evidence that the same identical plant or animal survives 
the dissolution of all its organs; nay, it proves that they 
do not. From what, then, could he derive this hope? 
Certainly not from philosophy; for philosophy is ** the 
knowledge of things natural and m<ual, grounded upon 
reason and experience." He could nor pretend that he 
had any expenence of a future existence and happiness, — 
and as reason cannot embrace a propositi- n for which 
there is no evidence; and as there is no such evidence ia 
nature, it follows, undeniably, that he did not believe what 
he professed, nor had he any hope of future happiness! 
for he rejected, ridiculed and slandered the scriptures, as 
a tissue of falsehood and deception: and these contained 
the only evidence which he could obtain, of future exist- 
ence and happiness. As skeptics, therefore, can have no 
hope of future life and happiness, what are their h'jpes? 

We answer — They have nothing to hope for in this life, 
but a transient period of alternate joys and sorrows, of 
pleasures and pains, of health and sickness, of honor and 
disgrace, of prosperity and adversity, of friendship and 
enmity, of light and darkness; while every joy is embitter- 
ed by the reflection, that it is soon to be obliterated by 
the darkness of the grave! He is a prey to continual dis- 
appointment, for he finds not the undisturbed enjoyments 
which can satisfy his desires. All his hopes are bounded 
by the narrow span of life, and the grave closes in upon 
ail his prospects! How cold and gloomy the thought, that 
iiotight but rottenness and eteimal oblivion remains for him, 
when he shall have dragged out the little remains of this 
miserable and imperfect existence! Alas, poor man! He 
is "without God, and without hope in the world." For 
all that he anticipates, is unworthy of that endearing name. 
JBehold him on the bed oV dealh-^ ^ sullen gloom over- 
spreads his countenance \ Rvs \V\^e, \iv& Ocv\^\^w.> ^^)5;^v$;x 
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uroiind him, — affection kindles in his sou), and nerves 
him for a new and unspeakable torture^ — O the dreadful, 
the horrid thought, that he shall never see them more! 
^Viidness seizes his brain; his heart-strings burst with un- 
utterable anguish; the crumbling frame of nature yields 
to the convulsive pangs of death, and sinks to the shades 
of eternal night ! 

How different the prospects which revelation unfolds : 
It diminishes none ot^ the joys and prospects which the 
present life holds up to view; but heightens and refines . 
the pleasures of their enjoyment. The confidence which 
it inspires in the unerring wisdom and goodness of God, 
sweetens every reflection upon the order of his provi- 
dence, and gives a higher zest to all the bounties which 
that providence bestows. The hopes which revelation 
supplies, moderate the sorrows, and lighten all the afflic- 
tions, to which we are exposed, in passing through this 
vale of tea»*s, by assuring us that all our trials are order- 
ed by infinite wisdom, for our good; and that "these light 
afliictions, which are but for a moment, shall work for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 

In seasons of great calamity and danger, they exert a 
sfill more visible influence, by arming the soul with a 
calm and undaunted fortitude, inasmuch as they afford the 
assurance, that the issue of ail events is at the entire dis- 
posal of a God of unerring wisdom and almighty power. 

By the light which revelation supplies, the believer be- 
holds all the transient joys and blessings of time, moving 
on like shadows, to usher in a perfect day! Is the com- 
panion of his heart's kindest affections, or the child of 
his doting fondness, called to enter the dark valley of 
the shadow of death? his heart is comforted under the 
heavv load ofaflliction, by a glorious prospect beyond the 
grave! Approach now, and behold a father, or a mother^ 
upon the bed of death — What calm, what sweet compos- 
ure of mind, is their invaluable privilege! As they witness 
the approach of death, their thoughts extend beyond the 
grave, and the eye of faith Ijghts on the distant but certain 
prospect of immortality! While thev fold their little ones, 
the tenderest objects of their mutual affection, in the last 
affecting embrace for time, their souls are bursting with 
gratitude to God for the glorious assurance, that they shall 
soon meet them in a world of unfading blvsa.^ ^iwd ^^itXaA. 
in the habiUmeats of immortal py unA ^x^vaO. \\. \^>^^ 
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unspeakable privilege to "know, that if this earthly house 
of their tabernacle were dissolved, they have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 

To say nothing of the advantages and infinite consola- 
tions which the hopes of the gospel inspire, through all 
the journey of life; how much they contribute to strength- 
en and retine every social and virtuous aflection of the 
heart; and what reconciliation and peace they inspire, 
under all the allotments of a righteous providence, — What 
can equal their importance in the hour of death? when all 
earthly prospects are fading upon the sight! it is then, 
amidst death's last alarms, that the believing heart, the 
conscious soul, can "with joy draw water from the wells 
of salvation," and feel his undying hopes anchor within 
the veil of fflorv! All things else are lees ihan noihino: and 
vanihj^ when compared with the hopes of the gospel: The 
j>*ys which they inspire, are unspeakohle, liecause they are 
full of ^lory! then, give me these blissful, these invalu- 
able hopes! And if it need be so, strip me of every other 
comfort; but in mercy, spare my hopes! They shall sup- 
port my tremMin*! heart amidst the fiercest storms of trou- 
ble, and cheer the last fast faint glimmerings of departing 
life, with visions of celestial and unending joy! 

They widen and expand their vision, till they grasp the 
innumerable myriads of creati(»n; till they encircle a world 
redeemed, till they swell the full chorus of angels in hon- 
or of a vSa^ionr's victorious triumph over all rebellion and 
death; till they unite the songs of angels and of men, and 
b^ar the n>tes of immortal triumiih and salvation, from 
** every crcauture in heaven, earth and sea;" till unnum- 
bered millions, that have passed away, and millions of 
millions yet unborn; yea, till the whole universe, redeem- 
ed from sin and death, and ransomed from the power of 
the grave, joni to swell the seraphic raptures of eternity, 
and bathe in rivers of immortal bliss! 

Receive, then, I beseech you, this inestimable treasure, 
the revelation of the most high God. Let no considera- 
tions of prido or shame rob you of a treasure so vast and 
inconceivable! And remember, that, " If thou be wise, 
thou shalt be wise for thyself: But if thou scornest^ thou 
alone shalt bear it." 
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